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"5 is departure ſtotn Suſaj po 
lll Mm nt Hitt; ceeded to Sardis. On his arrl- 


val, Artaphernes the governor aſked bim what, he 112" 
thought could pollibly haye induced the Tonians to- 
revolt? He expteſſed himſelf ignorant of the cauſe, : 
and. aſtoniſhed at the event. Artaphernes, how- 
ever, who had been informed: of his preceding arti- 
| fice, and was ſenfible of his preſent diſſimulation, 4 
3 obſerved to him that the matter might Ee chr en: - 
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II. Hiſtizeus perceiving. Mm gpg, fed 
the very-firſt night towards the n; and inflead of 
fulfilling his engagements with Darius, to whoſe 
power he had promiſed to reduce the great iſland | 
of Sardinia, aſſumed the c6nimahfl df the | To- 
nian forces againſt him. Paſſing over into Chios, 


he was ſeized and thrown into chains by the inha- 
bitants, who accuſed him of coming from the king 


with ſome deſign againſt their ſtate. When they 


had heard the truth, and were convinced that he was 
really an enemy to Darius, they releaſed him. 


IN. Hiſtiæus was afterwards interrogated by the 


—— Tonians, why he had fo precipitately impelled Ariſ- 


Greek; but M. Larcher, thinking perhaps the expreſſion fome- 
what inclining to vulgarity, has rendered it thus, “ You con- 
trived the plot which he has executed.“ Not very unkike this 
phraſe uſed by the Perſian to Ariftagoras, i is our Engliſh one of 
ſtanding 1 in another perſon's ſhoes; which perhaps may be traced | 
to times more remote, than may at firſt be 2 Ariſto- 
Phanes in his Equites has this ares oa et, 


Ovun, * orte u arg * . ora , cies ; 
Tec Tgoroig Tolg o6iow bene BxavTiowet Necla. 3 


Whien the Greeks reclined upon their couches at meals and en- 
rertainments, they pulled off their ſundals z if ny one on any 

eccaſion wanted to leave the apartment, he put chem on again. 
Therefore, ſays the poet, I do chat with, reſpect to Your man- 
ners, as a man does at an entertainment, who, wanting to 8 
out of the room, uſes another perſon's ſandals. It would by no 


| means be am unintereſting work;'to trace the meaning of ohr 


proverbial expreſſions to their remoteſt application i f my 


own part | Lam well convinced, that more of them might be diſ- 


covered in the cuſtoms and languages of Greece and. Rome, 

than an Engliſſi antiquary woe at firſt perhaps ern to 

* 8 17540 4 
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„ OL 4. 
aber Gere U Grebfithhes which Rad- b. 
oed the J0fũ of ſo maß Bf their contre. 
anfwer was ilidious; atid Cülctlated to irrprets 4 
Tonfans with alarm; he e618 them what auß wit 
not the fact, that his conduct had been 
by the Wöccf intent o bf Darius to remove e 
Pheiijelatls* 6 Tora, the Toniins 66 Photieis. | 
5 4. Mega N 

Iv. Adam iat win ih dd hannes bs Dre 
tan Perfiaris t Sardis; with worn" hie had pre. 
viouſly communicated on the ſubje@- of à revolty 1 
theſe he entruſted to Hermippus, a native of Atar- 
nis, who abuſed the confidenèe repoſed in Him, 
by delivering the letters into the hands of Arta 

d The governor, after acquainting hirhfelf 
with their contents, deſired Hermippus to deliver 
them according to their firſt directions, and then to 
give to Him the anſwers intended fot Hiſtiæus. In 
conſequenee, of the intelligende which e by theſe 

means obrained, Artaphernes * 
of Perſians tõ dean. 127 
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Hiſtiews failing in chis OI eee HOI : 


8 i Tr Pe Sc. I-It was the eaſier to 8 
e te Pins ee 
tions were frequent amongſt the Aſſyrian and P eke ; 
well known that the Jews were temoved to Babylon 
r eee pes — - og , 

KERN endleſs to enumerate all the tranſmigratioks which | 2 
were by the command of thoſe people.—Larcher. We 
have already ſeen-4 great. patt of the Patonians' of Thrice re- 
moved into Af by pri gion. Seo books, ch. ug. T7; 
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Chians to carry him back to Miletus. The Mile- 


ſians, delighted with the removal of Ariſtagoras, had 


taſted the ſweets of liberty, and were little 
inclined to give admiſſion to a ſecond maſter. Hiſ- 


tizus attempting to effect a, landing at Mile. 


tus in the night, was by ſome. unknown. hand 
wounded in the thigh-: rejected by his country, he 


again ſet ſail for Chios, whence, as the inhabitants 


refuſed to entruſt him with their fleet, he paſſed 
over to Mitylene“. Having from the Leſbians ob- 
tained the command of eight triremes properly 
equipped, he proceeded to Byzantium. Here he 
took his ſtation, and intercepted all the veſſels com- 
ing from the Euxine, except thoſe which nen, 


do obey him. 
lu. Whilſt Hiſtizus, with the aid Fo the people 


of Mitylene, was acting thus, Miletus itſelf - was 


threatened with a moſt formidable attack, both by 
ſea and land. The Perſian generals had collected 


all their forces into one body, and making but little 
account of the other cities, advanced towards Mi- 
letus. Of thoſe who aſſiſted them by ſea, the Phoe- 
nicians were the moſt alert; with thee ſerved the 
Cyprians, who had been recently ſubdued, as well 
as the Cilicians and Agyptians, | 


VIL Wha! d tain abs ERIE: 


| this armament, which not only menaced Miletus, but 
che reſt of Tonia, they ſent delegates to the Panio- 


0 Mitylene.)—In the firſt book, chap. Gy: it is written My- 


nium, 


. N 1 


r FF. 
nichts The teilt of their deliberations was, that 


they Told" by no iniciins meet the "Petfians by 
land; that the people of Miletus ſhould vigorotfly 
defend their city; And that the allies ſhould provide 


and equip every veſſel in thelr power; that'as'foori - 


as their fleet ſhould be in readineſs they ſhould 
meet at Lade , and riſque a battle in favour. of 
Miletus. Lade is a wil and weder oppo 
flee bp YEREanK, - ke BD P 
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VIII. Tue Tonians completed their fleet, und 


aſſembled at the place appointed; they were fein⸗ 
forced by the collective power of the Eolans uf 


. Leſbos, and prepared for an engagement in the 
following order. The Mileſians forniſhed eighty 
veſſels, which pecupied! "the "eaſt wing; next to 
theſe were the Prienians,” with twelve, and the 
Myuſians with three ſhips ; contiguous were the 
Chians in one hundred veſts, and the Teians in 
ru DARK 

* Pantonien.J<See chap. Fi of book the "firſt. In my 
note upon this word, I omitted to mention, that the Panionium 
e 
Meaashile the winged herakls:by command 


10 ++ Of on yon with awful ceremony... +. .-. 
* And raps fk, egy be ba rp, 
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A ſolemn council forthwith to be held 
At aurtren tet. the high capital F134 2990010 > Bas 
7-Or dn ind pow” 1 alt vt N 


2 e informs us that this iſland er 
into two, one of which parts was called Afterius, from Afteriu}' 
n 2uls ür 
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ſeventeen : beyand theſe were the Erythreany and 

hozans, che former with eight, the latter with 
ſhips. The Leſbians in ſeyenty. ſhips were 

/ next.to the Phoczans; in the extremity. of the line, 
to the welt, the Samians were. poſted in ſixty ſhips ; 


the whole flect was e * _ eee 
Withers triremes, . | 


\ 
| 


IX. The "a were poſleſind, of fox — 
dred veſſels: as ſoon as they came before Miletus, 
and their land forces alſo. were arrived, the Perſian | 

commanders were greatly. alarmed by the. intelli- 
gence they received of their adyerſarics force they 
began to apprehend that their inferiority by ſes - 
might at the ſame time prevent their capture 0 
Miletus, and expoſe them to the 1 5 
Darius. With theſe ſentiments, they. called t toge- 
ther thoſe Ionian, princes who, being depoſed by 
Ariſtagoras, bad. taken refuge amongſt the Medes, 
and were preſent on this expedition,— hey addreſſ- 
Au md effect: Men of Ionia, let each of 

« you now ſhew his zeal in the royal cauſe, by 
« endeavouring to detach from this confederacy his 
« own countrymen allure them by the promiſe 
* that no puniſhment ſhall be the conſequence of 

their revolt; that neither their temples nor other 
« edifices ſhall be burned ; ; that their treatment ſhall 

c not in any reſpect be more violent than before, 
« If they, perſevere. in truſting to the event of a 
et battle, tell them that the contrary of all theſe 

TM wil — happen . ſhall be hur- 
* ried 


E & A H AA 


! 3 their youths. caſtrated 5, their 
daughters carried $0.Bacirs*, and their country. 
We eee Wn 1 eiue VD 
Aeta norme "x13! W390 e, fretgig3 bbs NE 1 


ere 2 learn that caſtration gs in gg 


ent for 


period of ety inflicted as ; a pu 

Ae Pe * Book L chap, 78, (praking . 

Egyptians, kasakil jurnge>=0 emf! IN 20 30 189 "1&3 
The laws with reſpect to women were remarkably ſevere. 
if a man committed a rape upon @ free womans he. hd his pri- 


vate pai gut off; they vere of opinion, that crime in- 
reed 7s ng 

(4 vr Tr9wr ovyxyoir) und confuſion with reſpect to 
aftration in 9 oma dogs condemned 
and by an edi of Juſtiniag. it was infliftgd ip, g, fodomites." 
Hume, in his Hiſtory of England, gives the following extraordi- 
nary . Fitzſtephen, which was perpetrated on 


on Geoffrey, the father Nie es 42 
2 of peer” Seen 
— 


1 latter” mu 
aj Gibbon, aa da} iid = 
caſtlc ftyls,'* Of the pain and datiger they wight juftly com- 
plain; — ERENEs e eee 
a ſuperfluous treaſure.” J. Am 139-0 ; at to 
© Badttra.)—This place, a — Strabo and 
other ancient writers, as of great importance, the capital of 
2 province remarkable for its fertility, is. now either entirely un- 
known, or a very inſignificant, place. Some are of opinion that 
its modern name is Termend ; d' Agville thinks it is the city 
Balck.—Badtra is thus mentioned by Virgil; 21.11 ener 
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Bead neque Medotum fylve ditiffrid ter., 
Ves ralcher Ganges, atque dare turbidus Ffefuus 2 
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X. Utider cover of the 2 the Ionian princes” 
were diſpatched with the aboye reſolutions'to their 
ive countrymen. The Ionians,- who were 
thus addreſſed, refuſed to betray the common cauſe, 


belleving theſe Propoſitions made to themſelves 


alone. Such were the incidents which . on. 
the arrival of the Perkans anne 


+ 4 
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XI. The fotiegs aMornbled aL; as had been 
appointed, and amongſt the various opinipns Which 
were delivered. in council, Dionyſius the. Phocæan 
leader expreſſed himſelf as follows:“ Our affairs 
te 2 come to bats ones point”, 0 Ionians, that 

e 


. 


$* 4 , * 


wi v 


4 Pagel bein. „ed & are upon the polnt of. A 12 5 
„This paſſage is quoted by Longinus, ſed. 22, a5 a happy... 


| 3 the hyperbaton, which he explains to be a tranſpoſi- | 


tion of words or ſentiments out of the natural ak of diſcourſe, | 
and implying extreme violence of paſſion. 


The word hyperbaton., is derived from. ven bey beyond. and 
gan to go; and Pearce, in his 1 nates upon "aid gives t two! 


examples of che uſe of this figure | from TRIS, SD. oe; +; 


Moriamur=et in media arma ruamus. , Ei i. 548 


„ * 


jo Me, me, ade aa fen me conyertite forruns.... . 
401 ct l ein 427% 


A 0 tn 421] 2413 +£ „ili: 

Livy alſo has an epoch” Abi 46/this of Herodotus — | 

« Jam enim ſub ĩctu teli erant et undique inſtabant hoſtes. - N 

Kraſmus, in his Adagia, gives us three examples of this pro- 5 
verbial expreſſion, from Homer, Sophocles, and Theortitus. 
That of Homer is in the e of the Thad, where . 
fays: A 2 

. Fi. | wk 

N aufg oaebpoc Axa u Hor. wer” 
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| PN AT GO ) - 

ve rhuſtieither be fee eee 
_ « fugitive ſlaves.” If you willingly ſubmic'to the 
« trouble, your firuation will at firſt be painful, ut 
4 haviig vitiquithed your” Eheraies 1 


« with which the Perſian king will puniſn your 
«" revolt. Submit yourſelves to my direction, and 
«1 vill gigs £666 go be naps Bs, 
« either the enemy ſhall not attack you at all, or, 


« if chey do, ä 


40 2026700 ie 1644 ES 0-4 IEF WE SIE. 977 
far cy 103 in Jada, gal 1932 200 of 37 Ngo: * a 
n % Vl 5 Py) 1 25/5291» 

XII. in Sate d, dd be 10 
reſigned themſe ves to the will of Dionyſius Exery 
day he drew out the whole fleet in order of battle; 


leaving a proper interval for the ule of the oars; he” 15 
they, use them to mancurre- their ſhips, keeps. 


Dan ani io 216 ige onith. 2:1 10k bam quit 2516: U 
Which.-Pope Bussen dess kae: diffuſely based but with pecu- 
liar force and beauty, except in che ſecond line, which-io-rather; 
D nj TSvilk bapout yadd et ulcer? nib 

Baut nos the laſt deſpair ſurrounds our huſt. 

No hour muſt paſs, no moment muſt be loſt ; a 
Fach fingle Greek in this conclufive frifen2 1 *. 
Stands 0n'the Parpeſt edge of death or life!. . 


| ® To maneuvre. Ie waagen. This paſſage La 5 
renders : thus : « He made them paſs betwixt the ranks, - 
quick ly retreat. Erneſtus underſtands the expreſſion Gffer- _ 
ently; it i certaioly 2 hautical term. 3 
ferred the interpretation which, 1 think. the words will 

and which ae eee 
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ing the men at their arms: the reſt of the day the 
ſhips lay, on their anchorsꝰ. Without being ſuf- 
| fered to.receive any relaxation from this, diſcipline, 
the Ionians till the ſeventh day punctually obeyed 
his commands; on the eighth, unuſed to ſuch fa-. 

tigue, impatient of its continuance, and oppreſſed 
bythe hx den bein wur ; We e 


__ ai: — 
Le * 3 ot. 7 a p 171 ” I} 


nm 7 Yer eg The, Greeks, ufd, to, dear ap. hein 
veſſels along ſhore whilſt they themſelves. were on land, 
the centinels perceived the enemy's fleet, they made fignals,. 
and their troops immediately came on board. The'Ionians, 
whom their leader would not ſuffer:ta eme on ſhore, found the 
ſervice very laborious; and as they were not accuſtomed to mi- 
litary diſcipline, it is not ſurpriſing that they conſidered this as 
a ſpecies of ſervitude rr , they were impatient to * 
Larcber.. Dat p An: 

The $i alice Ned udn hw a | 
tones, and; we- know that they ſometimes] uſed ſor this purpoſe , 
bags of fand, which might anſwer well enough for veſſels of 
mall burden. i ig a. light and ſandy bottom. Travellers to the 

- Eaſt make mention of wooden anchors; and there belonged to 
the large ſhip made for king Hiero eight anchors of iron and 
four of wood. The-Phcnicians uſed lead for ſome part of 
their anchors; for in a voyage which they made to Sicily; Dios | 
dorus Siculus ſays, they found filver in ſuch great abundance, 
that they took the Jax out of their anchors, and pee finer in its 
place. 

More matte the 2 wk had. ark one fluke or arm; 
the addition of a ſecond, has been aſcribed to Anacharſis the 
Scythian, _ 

Our veſſels carry their anchors at the prow ; but it ſhould 
ſeem, from Acts xvii, verſe 29. that the ancients carried theirs 
at the ſtern, Ja 

« Then fearing leſt they ſhould have fallen upon ele : 
they caſt ſour anchors aut of the eee iy th Raye," 
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„ bureb,“ they.exclaimed abe. in anocher. i have 4 
. offeadeſl. ſome deity, ta: ba expoſeib to these handws ” 
0 ſhips: gt wie alk be both abſurd; and pufülhns s- J 


. mous, to ſuffer chis inſoleut Nhecmam maſter-oaf 
hut three veſſels, vo treat us as he pleaſes; Har ; 
ing in his power, be has afflicted us with vas 
5. rious evil. Many of us are already-[ weakened 
« by ſickneſi and more of us likeiy to become fo; 
<< Better were it for us to endure) any calamities 
than cheſt, and ſubmit to ſetvitude, if it muſt he 
ſo, than beat our preſent oppreſions. Let us 
« bey him u longer.“ Fhe diſoontent ſpread; 
and all ſubordination ceaſed they diſembarked; 

' fixed. their tents in Lade, and keeping (themſelves 
under the ſhade **, 8 
—— exe Demet brig 528 
N r eil a N n 
5 lo aothns Nee * 
22 Undy: 4 ec eee 9:bbikr 
$, till Is reme t —_ 
ON both 8 20 place their. due delight 
in fleeying and taking their repaſts un AAP) * 
From this circumſtance the ke Ges, A. 
_ —— 8 
Homer, which has R Ep 1k N ee 
b wa ara 0 cn an "gs whether he tall 
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| Pope omits the word vers; altogether, and yendery K thay; 7 
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XIII. The Samian leaders, obſerving what paſſed 
 amonegſt:the Ionians, were more inclined to liſten 
to the ſolicitations of the Perſians to withdraw: from 
dme conſederacy: theſe ſolicitations were commu- 
8 naicated to them by aces; the ſon of 'Syloſon ; and 
8 the increaſing diſorder which prevailed ſo obviouſly 
imongft-the Ionians added to their weight. They 
moreover reflected that there was little probahility 
$5243 of finally "defeating the power of the" Perſian mo- 
narch, ſenſible. that if the preſent naval armament 
of Darius. were diſperſed, a ſecond, five times as 
formidable, would ſoon be at hand. Avyalling' 
themſelves therefore of the firſt refiifal of the lo- 
nĩans to perform their cuſtomary duty, they- thought | 
this no improper opportunity of ſecuring their pri- 
vate and ſacred buildings. aces, to whoſe re- 
monſtrance the Samians liſtened, was fon of Sylo- 
ſon, and grandſon of aces: he had formerly en- 
joyed the ſupreme authority of Samos, but with the 
other Tonian princes, had been driven from his 


ſation by Wiener | 


-XIV. Not long afterwards the Pheenicians ad- 
vanced, and were met by the Ionians, with their - 
fleet drawn up with a . contracted front. A battle 
enſued, but who amongſt the Ionians on this oc- 
caſion diſgraced themſelves by their cowardice, or 
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That is, if the above interpretation be admiſſible, We do not 
meet here like men, who to take their repaſt, or ſhun the heat, 
accidentally and peaceably meet under the ſhade of an bak. To 
many this may appear far-fetched and forced; but che expla- 
nation of Euſtathius is perhaps not leſs fo.-T, | 


fignalized 
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me 
to aſcertain zi for they reciprocally cenſure; bach 
other. It is ald that the Samjans, as they had, pre» 
viouſly concerted) with Maca, leit, their, place in 
the line, and ſet fail ſpr Seo. We muſt exceps 
eleven veſlels, whoſe officers, refuſing. ta,obey; their. 1 
ſuperiors in command, remained and fought! o 
commemorate this act of valour,; the generatfequn- 
cil of the Samians ordained that the names of theſe 
men, and of their anceſtors, ſhould be. inſcribed on a 
public, column „ which is ſtill to be ſeen in their 
forum... The Leſbians, ſeeing what was done by 
he Samians, next whom, they were ſtationed, fol- 
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V. Ofichole.rmh, dene 88 
fered the moſt, as well from the efforts which, they | 
made, as from their wiſh not to act diſhonourably. 


They had ſtrengthened the confederacy, as I have 
before obſerved, by a fleet of an hundred 8 
each manned with four youre choſen warriors. 

N ho. } | 7d 30 


1 R 
columns were erected in the earlier ages of antiquity,” I he 
ſecond book of Herodotus, we read that Seſoftris erected pilltirs 
as military trophies - in the countries which he -conquered. 

In the book of Pauſanias de Elacis we-fitid them inſcribed 
_ 'with. the particulars of the public treaties" and alliances, There 
were ſome placed round the temple of Aſculapius at Corinth, 

upon Which the names of various diſeaſes were written, wink 
1 E ER 
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T key obſerved the treachery of manf Gf the alles 
bur diſainied to imitate their example. With the 
ſew of their friends which remained, they repeated- 
Iy broke the chemy's' Une; till, after taking u great 
number of veſſels, and loſing wands of cher ow, 
ee ee — 7505 
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Avi. Their Uigbled nude ban we," 
retfeated to Mytale. The crews Wa 


veſſels on ſhore, and leaving them, marched on foot 
over the continent. Entering the Fpheſian terri 

| tories, they approached the city in the a 

when the women were celebrating the myſteries of 
Ceres . The Epheſians had heard nothing con- 
cerning them, and ſeeing a number of armed meh 
in their territories, they ſuſpected them to be rob- 
bers, who had viblent deſigns upon their women. 
wy" alſembled therefore to _— 72 ſuppoſed in 


— Join of Cerii.J—The ſame 1 eben prevailed 
in. Greece with reſpect to the intruſion of men at the celebra- 
uon of the Theſmophoria, was afterwards imitated at Rome in 
| the kites of the Bona Dea. Witneſs the abhörrence in which 
the criminality of Clodius in this inſtance was held by the more 
reſpectable part of his countrymen, and the very ſtrong lan- 
guage applied againſt him by Cicero. This peculiarity is in- 
troduced with much humour and effect by Lucian, where ſpeak- 
ing of two men, one remarkable for his attachment to boys, 
and another to yomen 3 © the houſe of the otic}? ſays he, *] 
crowded with beardleſs youths, of the other ith dancing and | 
KAnging women;“ indeed (et an ee epos ah in the Theſmo- 
Phorĩa there was not à male to be ſeen, except: perhaps an infant, 
or an old cook tod fat advanced in years to-excits+ e 
ee the edition of Hemſterhuſius, vol. ii 4% r T n 
-vaders, 
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XVII. Dionyſius the Phoczan, rag the 
Ionian power effe@uiaily broken, retremed, after 
taking three of the .enemy's ſhips, He did nat 


woc go to Phocta, is he well ken deen 
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anda conſiderable quant of dhe With pom ne 


mare the common kate of Tonia,, but, t he 
his coüre Immediately . to, Phonics. . F 
made himſelf aſl of main 1 richly 


filled to Sicily : 520 8 rere d Prat Wh, : 
comtnitting many depredations on the Cartha- 
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xv. 40 Forte Meng thay tome de 


| Ila lata” oft" ſiege to Miletus, both by ſea 
and land. They not only undermined. the wall, 
but applied every ſpecies of military machines 
zaun it. me de yrar ther he role ee 


goras, they took and fn poi of 


orncle was e eee, 5 
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XIX. The Argives, keving er, che n 
of Delphi relative to the future fate of theit city, 
received an anſwer which referred to themſelves in 
part, but which alſo involved the fortune of the 
Mileſians. Of what concerned the Argives, 1 
mall rnalce mention when I come to {peak bf Yitt 
people ; What related to the abſent lilefians, wa 
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Thou then, Miletus, verz d in ill too lang: 
Shalr be the prey and plunder of the ſtrang: 
b wives ſhall WN to waſh a vice * 
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> 1 hows, as we have deſcribed, Was the predidtion 
accompliſhed. | The greater part of the Mileſians 

pen lain by the Perſians, who. wear their hair 
long; their wives and children were carried into 
flavery; „ the temple at Didymus , and the ſhrine 
near the oracle, was 8 by fre. Of zbe 
| | KR - riches 
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1 111 Neale we — n 
peculiar to the Greeks to uſe female attendants for the offices 
of the bath. The paſſages in Homer which deſcribe the par- 
ticulars of a cuſtom ſo contradictory to modern delicacy and 
refinement, are too numerous to be ſpeciſied, and indeed too 
familiar to be repeated here. I find the followin paſſage in 
Athenæus, which being lefs notorious, I inert for "he ca- 
tion of the Engliſh reader. 
% Homer alſo makes Virgins and women waſh be 
which they, did without exciting deſire, or being expoſed to in · 
temperate paſſion, being well regulated themſelyes, and touch- 
| Ing thoſe who were virtuous alſo : ſuch was the cuſtom of anti- 
quity, according to which the . of Coealus waſhed 
Minos, who had paſſed over into Sicily.“ Sen er 1. 8. 
27. 
er Didymus, ] — Thi: PERS was in the territories of Miletus, 
and celebrated for the temple of the Didymean Apollo. Why 
Apollo was fo named, is thus explained by Macrobius. 
&*& AmoXAvuie . Alva vocant ' quod geminant' ſpeciem ſal au- 
minis præfert ipſe illuminando, formandvque lunam. Etenim 
ex uno fonte lucis. gemino ſidere ſpatia diei et noctis illuſtrat, 


unde et Romani folem ſub nomine et bee Junk rae fox 
Unis appellatione ns G6 3 
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riches et is cle hehe dnt 
ſpolten e ene ie va J 
r ce | ond üs wy SHARED och 74 
XX. The Muehant WhO futvived the daughtch 
wee 0 b Bed. Datius treated chern with 
great humanity, and no farther puniſhed them than 
en them to Ampe , a city near that 
part of the Erythræn ſea where, it. receives the 
Waters of, the Tigris. The law country ſurround- 
ing the town of Miletus the Perſians+weferved for 
themſelves; but they gave the rhounminous parts 
1 r 


1 
XXI. The Miledans, — e 
mities from the Perſians, did: not meet with the re- 


turn from' che people of 'Sybatis who bad deen 
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I bers more anciently denominated de temple jof 
Branchidz, the oracle of which I have before deſcribed. 
As this title was given Apollo from the dance of the 
ſun and moon enlightehing the world alternately by day and 
N e 
on the dy and night: 1 
e Fading 
Tus ertgar —_— e e 


Tura. 


Theſe lines are preſerved in Athenzus, from 4 tragedy of 
Cdipus, their literal interpretation is this 

There are two ſiſters, one of which produces the other, and 
that which produces is in its turn produced by the other.” — 4 
Ane. ]—See what Bryant ſays on the terms Ampelus or 
Ampe, vol. i. 275-6.—T, 

5 Pedaſus.]-—This was as the tam of og of th ries of 
Achilles—See Homer, Il. xvieT, 
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driven from Laon and Scidron, which they might 
juſtly have expected. When Sybaris was talcen 
by the Crotoniati, the Mileſians had ſhaved their 


heads 7; and diſcovered &ery teſtimony; of ſorrow ; 
for betwint theſe rwo. cigies 2 moſt ſtrict and un- 


common hoſpitality prevailed. The Athenians 
N V 


r Shaved their bead. Conſult Denteronomy, chap. xxi. 

verſe 13, from whence it ſeems that to ſhave ws head was ont 

inſtance of exhibiting ſorrow. amongſt the ancient Jews. =T. 

2 Hoſditality.]—As there is nothing in the manners of mo- 

dern times which at all reſembles the ancient cuſtoms reſpec - 

ting hoſpitality, it may be pleaſing to many readers to find the 
moſt remarkable particulars of them collected in this place. 


| - The batbarous difpoſition, to conſider all ſtrangers as ene- 


mies, gave way to the very firſt efforts towards civilization ; 
and, as early as the time of Homer, proviſion was made for the 
reception of travellers into thoſe families with which they 
were connected by the ties of hoſpitality. This. connection 
was eſteemed ſacred, and was under the particular ſanction of 
the hoſpitable Jupiter, Zeus Xenius.. The fame word NXenos, 

which had originally denoted a barbariap and an enemy (Hero- 
Zotus, ix. ch. 11. ] then became the term to expreſs. either an 
hoſt, or his gueſt, When perſons were. united by. the tie of 


| hoſpitality, each was Xeno to the other, though, when they 


were together, he who received the other was properly diſtin- 
guiſhed as the Menodocus (Fundort ) In the Alceſtis of Euri- 
pides, I. 546, and in Plato, we find mention of -a Xenon (Zuwr} 
or an apartment appropriated to the reception of ſuch viſitors, 
The bond of hoſpitality might ſubſiſt, 1. between private indi- 
viduals; 2. between private perſons and ſtates; 3. between dif- 


ferent ſtates. Private hoſpitality was called Xenia; public, 


Proxenia. Perſons who, like Glaucus and Diomede, ratified 
their hoſpitality in war, were called Doryxeni (AoguZumi.) See 
Hom. Il. vi. 215. &c,—This connection was in all caſes heredi- 
tary, and was confirmed by gifts mutually interchanged, 
which at firſt were called 1888 2 5 613); after- 

wards, 


ET 4; 
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acted very differently. The deſtruction of Miletus 


affected them with the livelieſt uneaſineſa, Which 
was apparent from various cireumiſtanees, and from 
the following in particular: On ſeeing the capture 


of Miletus repreſented in a dramatic piece by Phry- 
. en audicnce bur into tears.” The 


eee when federt 1/6 eee 
argayabes or teller, Plaut. Pan. abt. v. ſc. 2. Every thing 
de e ee Admetus could” not bear the 
E eoay:his- drone Maiiiy, even wen Me 
viſe wor jd dads and is highly praiſed forit. Furip, Ale. 
| might however be renounced by a ſolemn form of 
A i eo dae e hn Tee 
Aa. e e 
2 public hoſpitality had ſabſiſted z his grandfather had ſolemnly 
renounted it, but he by acts of kindneſs revived it again. See 
Thacyd. v. 43 Vis 89.——This circumſtance of renupciation. has 
not been noticed, ſo far as I have ſeen, by any modern writers, 
See Feithius Artig. Hanteric&, iid. 12, 13. Potter, iv, | 41. 
Some of the ancient tgſere have been dug up at Rome and 
elſewhere. See Thomafinus ds N Aeris He/pitalitatis The rights 
22200 
boſpitality. 
80 Homer, 


Ov lies bene n e e nei) ode beg 8 
Heirov aTHanoas* Tgog wag Aeg now arals 
Sine v lee The , Odyfſ, xiv. ry 
The ſwain reply'd, It never was our guiſe 
To light the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe ; * 
or Jove unfoldPout hoſpitable door, y 
'Tis Jore that ſends the firanget and the poor. Pope 
- ＋. 
'» Phyynichus.]==Thert were three dramatic authors of this 
name, not. far diſtant from each other in time. The firſt, a 


tragic poet, the fon of Polyphradmon ; the ſecond, a writer of 


C2 i comedy ; 
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poet, for thus reminding them of a domeſtic 
mity, was fined a thouſand drachme, td fir * 
mne 2 0 


— XXII. Thus was Milerus We of r bes 
inhabitants. The Samians, to whom any part of 


their property remained, were far from ſatisfied with 
the conduct of their leaders in the conteſt with the 


Medes. After the event of the above naval fight, 
and previaus to the return of Zaces, they determined 
to remove, and found a colony, not -chooling- to 
expoſe themſelves to the complicated tyranny of 
the Medes and of Faces. About this period the 
Zancleans of Sicily ſent a deputation to invite the 
Ionians to Calacte “, viſung to found there an 

5 e lonian 


: 6 
” » 


comedy; the third, a tragic poet, the ſon of Melanthus. Suidas, 
who mentions all thefe particulars, yet aſcribes the tragedy of 
the taking of Miletus neither to the firſt nor to the third. But 
in all probability it was the firſt and not the third whom Hero- 
dotus, and the numerous hiſtorians who copy him, mean to point 
out. The time in which he flouriſhed (for Suidas informs us 
that he gained his firſt victory in the ſixty- ſeventh Olympiad) 
makes this ſuppoſition the nearer to truth, Among the dif- 
ferent plays attributed to our author, is one called either Nate 
er, or If, or TIawgonas. Fabricius and D' Orville are in 
great perplexity upon this weighty point, which might eaſily 
have been decided, if they had ſeen (as they ought to have 
ſeen) that inſtead of in I Twgan. E%; xgviger, &c. 
it ought to be read, TIawgwriay* Kevegir, &c. which emenda- 
tion every reader who conſults the paſſage will find to be ne- 
ceſſary both for the ſenſe and ſyntax.—T, 

20 Calacke. ]J—Kaan axTn, the un coaſt.— See D. 
Sicula, xxĩi. 3. 


"BO RTALATHAON; a 
Ioniam city, This coaſt belongs uo the Sicilians): 
but is in chat part of Sicily which Inclines towards! 
Tyrrhenia. The Semia were the only Tonians' | 
who accepted the invitation, N by 
Mileſians who had FIPS 


XXIII. When they were on a the Pegs Sy, ; 
and had en of the Tha aL „ the. 


« Poſtero aan 7 RE 
tum e tam propinquo legimus, ut lapidis Jactu id attingert poſ- 
ſemis, © Hine ors hæc 4 Græcis fut Kaxy avty dicta et in 
partibus urbs excitata fait ab Datttis Siculorum duce, a 
pulchro hoc litore Kakzery coalits votabulo tiominata.?? 

The author proceeds to prove, which he does con- 
teſti they who would read Calata, are certainly mi- 
taken, am oppida quibus Calatà nomen Saracenæ et proinde 
eecentioris originis, &e. Silius Itaffcus calls this place Piſcoſa 
Calacte, which term is applied by- Hocker io the Hellepoht, 
Iffvorrai—!. | 

* Bpizephyrian Locri.— The Tpivepiyriki Loeri were a co- 
lony from the Lotri of Proper Greece, who migrating to 
Magna Grecia, took their diſtinctive name from the Zephy- 
rian promontory, near which they ſettled. In P Greece 
there were the Loeri Ozolæ, fituated betwixt the Eolians and 
Phoezans, and ſo called, as Hoffman ſays, a gravitate odoris ; 
the Locri Epi-Cnemidii, who refided in the vicinity of mount 
_ Cnemis; and the Luce? O wk n 
city Opus. 

In Plutarch's Greek Queſtions I ind thisaecount of the Locri 
Ozolz. 

ede thee Gale bestes Gesees msi 
from Neſſus; others ſay they were ſo named from the ſerpent 
Python, which being caſt on ſhore by the foam of the ſea there 
putrified. Others aſſert, that theſe Locri wore for garments - 
the kkins of he-goars, and lived conſtantly amongh the kart of 


G3. 2:5 goats, 
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Zancleans , under the conduct of Scythes cheir 
king, laid cloſe ſiege to a Sicilian city. Intelligence 
af this was bd COMMUNIONIEE to "OS", prince of 


Tan pe 


| | 18. 
goats, and from this became ſtrong ſcented; whit there are 
others who dn of this country, that- it brought forth many 
flowers, that the people were "called Ozolz, from the 
grateful perfume which they diffuſed. Architas is one of theſe 
who aſſerts this laſt opinion. Athenzus in his firſt book, chap. 
xix. reckons the Epizephyrians amongſt thoſe Who had a par- 
ticylar kind af dange appropriate to their pation. 

« There were certain nations,” ſays he, «© who had dances 
peculiar to themſelves, as the Lacedzmonians, the Trezerians, 
the Epizephyrians, the Cretans, the Jonians, and the Mantineans, 
Ariſtoxenus preferred the dances of the Mantineans to all the 
reſt, on account of the quickneſs with which * moved their 


a hands. ” 


*2 Zancleant.] Of all the cities of Sicily, ** was the moſt 


ancient; it was afterwards named Meſſana, and now Meſlina.— 


See what Peter Burman ſays on this city, in his Commentaries 
on the © Urbium Siculz numiſmata. D' Orville, 290. The 
reader may there find a very angient coin in which Zancle is 
repreſented by a dolphin in a ſemicircular poſition, 

Conſult alſo Bentley's Diſſertation upon Phalaris, page 307. 

The Greeks called it Zancle, or the Sickle, from the ſuppo- 
ſition that the fickle of Saturn fell here, and occaſioned its ſe- 
micircular form. The Latins called it. Meſſana or Meſſina, 
from Meſſis a barveſt. Modern travellers defcribe the ap- 
proach to this place from the ſea as remarkably beautiful, and 
the harbour, which the promontory forms in the ſhape of a 
reaping-hook, as one of the fineſt in the world. Near the en- 
trance of this harbour is the famous gulph of Charybdis, de: 
ſcribed by ſo many ancient writers; compare Homer, Odyf. 
xii. with Virgil, En. iii.—T. 

* Znaxilays.)-—T his perſonage conſtituted one of the ſub- 
jects of controverſy betwixt Boyle zud Bentley, who diſputed 
whether tae Anaxilaus mentioned by Peu is the Anaxiy 


laus 
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to the Samiatis, perſuading them that it would be 
better for them to turn aſide from Calacte, where 
they were bound, and poſſeſs themſelves of Zan- 
cle, now deſerted by its inhabitants. The Sa- 
mians followed. his advice; upon which, anxious to 
CLINE * e called to * 


1 


i 3 | 


| beyond the poſlibility of diſpute, that the three writers above · 
mentioned ſpoke of the ſame , and that the only difference 
was with reſpect pet n WING 
— nn 5 

Ah] nw all Reg. Ts paniculr kuss , 


I? at SCG” 

Ingreditur Rhegium. ea Dae th 
Its name was taken awrs-7e prjihar, becauſe in-this e 
ſome convulſive operation of nature, Sicily was anciently-ſup- , 
poſed to have been torn from Italy. This incident is mentioned 
by almoſt all the Latin poets and philoſophers. The beſt de- 
ſcriptiog in 0F thi Phanehen, Wnt of Virgil: - | 
Hzc loca vi quondam vafti convulſa ruina © 
(Tantum ævi longinqua valet mutare vetuſtas) 
Diſſiluiſſe ferunt, æc. . iü. 414, 


Pliny, Strabo, and others affirms that the firata in che corre- 
ſponding and oppoſite ſides of the ſlrait are minutely fimilar. 
The ſame thing, it is almoſt unneceſſary to add, is reported of 
England and France, and the ,oppoſite rocks of Dover and 
| Boulogne. The curious reader will find ſome intereſting par- 
ticnlars relating to Rhegium in D*Orville's Sicula, page 560, 
where is alſo engraved an ancient marble. found at Rhegium. 
We learn from Strabo, that the deiues principally worſhipped 
nnn 
2 7 
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aſſiſtance Hippacrates their ally, printe of Ge- 
la**. He came with an army as deſired, but he 
put in irons. Scythes the Z anclean prince, already 
deprived of his city, together with his brother Py- 
thogenis, and ſent them to Inycus . The reſt of 
the Zancleans he betrayed to the Samians, upon 
terms agreed upon between them at a previous in- 
terview. Theſe terms were, that Hippocrates 
ſhould have half of the booty, and the ſlaves found 
in the place, with every thing which was without 
the city. Tbe greater part of the Zancleans be 
put in chains, and treated as e n three 


23 GelaJ=—T inform the Sans once for all thaw: * len- 
gence concerning the Sicilian cities is derived principally from 
the intereſting work of D' Orville. 

Gela was anciently a conſiderable city, and ſituated near the 
river of the —— cf the — of which Ovid thus 


Preterit et Cyanen et fortew lenis Anapi, 
Et te vorticibus non adeunde Gela. 


Virgil calls i it immanis: 
Immaniſque Gela flari copncmine Gü- 


It was built by the inhabitants of Rhodes and Crete in con- 
junction; but whether the epithet immanis is applied by Virgil 
as deſcriptive” of its greatneſs, may fairly be diſputed ; D*Or- 
ville conſiders it as ſynonymous with cradelis, efvra, &c. or 
elſe, as he afterwards adds, from its ſituation ad amnem vor- 
ticoſum et immanem. The ſymbol of this ciry on the Sici- 
lian coins was a minotaur. Its modety name is Terra Nova. 
ae T , . 

** Inycus.]—I find no mention of Inycus in D'Orville, but 


Heſychius has the expreſſion In 6ive; Who 1 N 0. 
was anciently famous for its wine.  .. 


nde 
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hundred of the more diſtinguiſhed to be: put to 
33 | 


lives. Ly to 5 102 oY: rs L or * 4 of ye yi 2 


XXIV. ae gane eee eſeaped 
from Inycus to Himera ”, from thenee he eroſſed 
over to Aſia, and preſented himſelf before Darius 
eee ee 
Darius thought this man the moſt juſt ; for _ 
obtained the:-king's| permiſſion 10 go to Sicily, he 

again returned to the Perſian court, where he ys 


py She ae eee 
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on 


xxv. eee eee Hes 
of the Medes, thus poſſeſſed themſelves without 
any trouble of the beautiful city of Zancle. Aſter 
che ſea-· fight of which Miletus was th object, the 
Pheœnicians were ordered by the Perſians to replace 
Faces in Samos, as u mark of their regard, and 
as a reward of his ſervices. Of this city alone, 
of all thoſe which had revolted from the Perſians, 
the temples and public buildings were not burned, 
as 4 aa: e wy its deſertion of che _ 
| Bg 20300 iy 2 


E eee | 
Strabo, by the Zancleans. It was anciently famous forits baths. 
It flouriſhed for a long time, till it was taken and plundered by 
the Carthaginiavs, There are two rivers of this\name,”which 
has oetaſioned ſome perplexity to the geographers in aſeertain · 
ing the preciſe ſituation of the city here "nhentioned; It ces 
tainly emptied itſelf into the Tyrrhene ſea. Its modern name 
is Termini. . 
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After the capture of Miletus, the Perſians" made 
themſelves of Caria, ſome of its cities being 
taken by force, whilſt others furrendered, +. 


XXVI. Hiſtiæus the Mileſian, 3 his ſtation 
at Byzantium, was intercepting the Ionian veſſels 
of burden in their way from the Euxine, when word 
was brought him of the fate of Miletus; he imme. 
diately confided to Biſaltes, ſon of Apolophanes of 


Abydos, the affairs of the Helleſpont, and departed 
with fome Leſbians for Chios. The detachment to 


whom the defence of Chios was aſſigned refuſed to 
admit him; in conſequence of which he gave them 
battle, at a place in the zerritories of Chios, called 
Ccelce *, and killed a great number. The reſidue of 
the Chians, not yet recovered from the ſhock they 
had ſuſtained in the former nayal combat, he eaſily 
ſubdued, advancing for this purpoſe with his Leſ- 
bian rom Palichns , of which be had obwined 
poſſeſſion, . 


XXVII. It generally happens that when cala- 
mity is impending over any city or nation, it is pre- 
ceded by ſome prodigics 9. Before this misfor- 


. tune 


* E "IO | 
* Polichna,}-—The Latin verſions render the Greek word 
N, a ſmall town; but Weſſeling and Larcher are both of 


opinion, that it is the proper name of a ton in the iſland of 


Chios. 
 Prodigies.]—See Virgil's beautiful e — he 


introduces the prodigies preceding che aſſaſſination of Cæſar: 
Solem 


Err Ay Dag oy eee 883388 
Szpe monet, fraudemque er opera tumeſcere bella g | 
Ille etiam extincto miſeratus Cæſare Romam 
Quum caput obſcura nitidum ferrugine texit 
nnn ee as: : 

| George i 464. 

Cit ales vin wide Miter of 
appeared in' the belief of prodigies, admirably diſcuſſed” by 
Warburton, meren 9 
Cauſes of Prodigies and Miracles. 

Jakes Obſoquens colleRed the peodigies ſuppoled us ive aps 
peared within the Roman empire, from its firſt foundation to the 
year 7 

007 Baie las whale wok RG ſuper- 
CCC 
cularly in Macbeth: f han 

Thou nee e e 
Threaten his bloody ſtage : by the clock tis day, 
And yet dark night ſtrangles the travelling lamp: 
1s it night's predominance, or the day's ſhame, 

That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb, 

When living light ſhould kifs it 


However x moraliſt and divine may be inclined to reprobate 

the ſpirit of Mr. Gibbon, with which he generally ſeems influ- 
enced when ſpeaking of religion, and of chriſtianity in particu» 
lar, what he ſays on the ſabje of prodigies, from its great good | 
ſenſe, and application to the ſubject Mgt: I may introduce 
without apology. _ 

„The philoſopher, who with calm falpicion examines the 
dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies of profane and 
even of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, will probably conclude, that if the 
eyes of the ſpectators have ſometimes been deceived by fraud, 
the underſtanding of the readers has much more frequently _ 
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youths v whom. they ſent to Delphi, hn 


periſhed by forme infectious. diſorder ; two alone 
returned. Not long alſo before the great ſea- fight the 


roof of a building fell in upon ſome boys at ſchool, 


ſo that of one hundred and twenty children, one 


only eſcaped : theſe warnings were ſent them by 
the deity, for ſoon after happened the fight at ſea, 
which brought their city to ſo low a condition. 
At this period Hiſtiæus appeared with the Leſ- 
bians, and eaſily 2 a Rt already ex- 
hauſtet. 


XXIII. Hiſtizus proceeded from hence on an 


expedition againſt Thaſus , followed by a nume- 
rous body of Tonians and Folianis. Whilſt he was 


before this place he learned that the Pheœnicians, 


been ĩnſulted by ſiction. Every event, or appearance, or acci- 
dent, which ſeems to deviate from the ordinary courſe of nature, 
has been raſhly aſcribed to the immediate action of the deity, 
and the aſloniſhed fancy of the multitude has ſometimes given 
hape, colour, language, and motion to the fleeting but uncom- 
mon meteors of the air.“ 

The quicquid Gracia mendax, audet in hiſtoria, applied by 
the Roman ſatiriſt to the Greek hiſtorians, partakes more of 
inſolence than juſtice ; perhaps it is not very extravagant to af; 
firm, that there are more prodigies i in Livy, than in al ho 
Greek hiſtorians together.—7, 


One hundred youths.]—See Voyage du Jeune Anacharſis, 
vol. ii. 433. 


n T.. This was a little ifland in the . on the 
Thracian coaſt, ſo called from Thaſos, ſon of Agenor ; it was 
antiently famous for its wine.— See Virgil Cong. u. 91. 


Sunt Thaſiæ vites, . * 


leaving 


/ 


2 * 
* 
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leaving 8 advancing againſt the reſt, of 


lonia. He without delay; raiſed the fiege. of ; Thar 


ſus, and with his whole army paſſed over to.Leſ- 
bos; from hence, alarmed by the want olf neceſſa · 
ries, he croſſed to the oppolite continent, intending 
to poſſeſs himiel of the corn which gew in Atary 
neum , and in the. province f Caigys, belonging 
to the Myſians. Hatpagus, a Perſſan, was acciden» 
tally on this ſtation, at the head of a, pd 8 
a battle enſued. hy land, in which 


was ken ri, ee razr yrs . 


forces lein. : E C rating fs fe. ©." 


XXIxX. The capture "of Hitiæus was thus ef. 
feed: the engagement took place at Malena, in 


the diſtri of Atarnis, and the Greeks made an oh- 


ſtinate ſtand againſt the Perſtans, till che cavalry 


pouring in amongſt them, they were unable to n 
the impreſſion. Hiſtiæus had conceived the i 


that the king would pardon his revolt; and the de- 


fire of life ſo far prevailed, that during the purſuit, 
when a Perfian ſoldier overtook and had raiſed his 
ſword to kill him, he exclaimed Aloud in the Per- 


ſian tongue, that he was Hiſtiæus the Mileſian. 


| XXX. 1 am inclined to belive that if he had 
1 n 


t2 Aiarneum] was very fertile in corn, and peopled from 
the iſle of Chios, near which it was. 
1 J an inclined to believe. ]—Valcriaer remarks on this paſ- 


ſage, that humanity was one of the moſt conſpicuous qualities of 


Darius- The inſtances of his forgiving various individuals and 
nations, 


Fl 
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4d a 
been carried alive to the preſence of Darius, his life 
would have been ſpared, and his fault forgiven, 
To prevent this, as well as all poſſibility of his ob- 
taining a ſecond time any influence over the king; 
Artaphernes the governor of Sardis, and Harpagus, 
who had taken him, crucified ** their priſoner ori 
their return to Sardis. + The head they put in ſalt, 
and ſent to Darius at Suſa : Darius on hearing this 
rebuked them for what they had done, ahd for not 
conducting their priſoner alive to his pteſence, He 
directed the head to be waſhed, and honourably in- 
tered, as belonging to a man who had deſerved well 
of him and of Perſia.— Such was the fate of Hiſ- 
tiæus. | 


nations, againſt whom he had the juſteſt reaſon to be W ard 
almoſt without number. In the caſe of Hiſtiæus, it ſhould how- 
ever be remembered, that his interpoſition in preſerving the 
bridge of boats over the Danube, preſerved the perſon and 
army of Darius. But, perhaps, a perfectly abſolute monarch 
is never implicitly to be truſted, but, like a Wild beaſt, is liable; 
however tamed and tractable in general, to ſudden fits of deſtruc- 
tive fury. Of this nature is the-deteſtable fact felated of Da- 
xius himſelf, in the 84th chap, of book the 4th; a piece of cru- 
elty aggravated by a cool and deep diſſimulation beforehand, 
which raiſed falſe hopes, and renders the compariſon ſtill more 
cloſely applicable.—7. 

” Crucified.]The modetns are by no means agreed about 
ne particular manner in which the puniſhment of the croſs was 
inflited. With reſpect to our Saviour the Goſpels inform us, that 
he was nailed to the croſs through the hands and ſeet.— This 
mode of puniſhment was certainly aboliſhed by Conſtantine, but 
prevailed to his time amongſt the Aſſyrians, Ag Prana, Per- 
fians, and Greeks.—- . 
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— Peaſign-foreed- winrered ane Mile» 
tus, with the view of rencwing hoſtilities early in the 
ſpring z they... accordingly, and without -difficuley, 92 
took Chios, Leſbos, and Tenegob, contiguous tn be 
continent. At each of theſe; iſlands, as they fell. > 
into their hands, they, in this mgnaer- encloſed the | | 
inhabitants, as it were in a net: taking tach other 

by che hand, they advanced from che ea on the 
north, and thus chaſing the inhabitants, ſwept the 
whole iſlagd to the ſquths They alſo made them- 
ſelves maſters of the Ionian cities on the continent, 
, eo ants" 16 Oe 
Merit * 


XXIII. The „ 
when firſt oppoſed to the Tonians, were fully put in 
execution: as ſoon. as they poſſeſſedl their cities, | 2 
they made eunuchs of their moſt. beautiful youths, | 
who were ſelected for this purpoſe. 'The«lovelieft 
of their maidens they ſent to the King, and they 
burned the cities with their temples. - The Ionians 
wag es ee 
ANI Das 44x Perfians. 


XXXIII From Jaws the fleet a and 
regularly ſubdued all the places to the leſt of the 
Helfeſpont ; thoſe on the right had already been 
reduced by the Perſian forces on the continent. 
The European ſide of the Helleſpont contains the 
Cherſoneſe, in which are a number of cities, Perin- 
thus, many Thracian - forts, Selybria, and Byzan- 
_ "ſp Byzantians age the Chalcedonians, on 

: 9 the 


+: 
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Aae parts of the coaſt, did hot wail Bethe 
coming of the Phoenician fleet;»buy forſaking- their 
country, retired to che interior purts of the Evxing, 
where they built che vity Meſambria. The eities 
thus forſaken wert burnt by the Pheœenicians, who 
aſterwards ad wanted againſt Prozconnefus and Ar- 

the Cherfoneſe; to deſtroy thoſe places from which 
in their | former” progreſs they had turned . aſide. 
Cyaicus they left unmoleſted, the inhabitants of 
which; previous to the arrival of the Phoenician 
fleet, had ſubmitted to the king through the medi 
ation of CEbarus, governor of Daſeykum, and ſon 
of Megabyzus; but, except Cardia, the Phœnicians 
reduced all the other parts of the Cherſoneſe- 
0350. e 1 K 47 09 eee TIA AG 
XXX1V. Before this period all theſe places 
were in ſubjection to Miltiades, ſon of Cimon, amd 
grand · ſon of Steſagoras. This ſovereignty had 
originated with Miltiades the ſon of Cypſelus, in 
this manner: This part of the Cherſoneſe was 
poſſeſſed by the Thracian Dolonci s, who being 
involved in a troubleſome conteſt with the Abſin- 
thians, ſent their leaders to Delphi, to enquire con- 
8 cerning the event of the war. The Pythian in her 
anſwer recommended them to encourage that man 
to found a colony amongſt them, who on their 
leaving the temple ſhould firſt of all offer them 
the rites of hoſpitality. The Dolonci returning by 


35 Dolenci.]—So called from Doloncus, a ſon of Satorn: 
+ the 
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XXXV. Rt ddt periad the ſupreme authority of . 
Athens was in the hands of Piſiſtratus ; but n 
important influence - N 
r eli 08! an n v3 D5159 5 D m: 50K 
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1 r 
ferent ſtates and cities of Greece — Sato bore 
in many inſtances k ſtrong reſemblunce do ch modetu pilgri- 
mages of the Wa e 


Mecca, . 
\ Thee wis 4 Via Sacra” leading Þ Rome, which, dee / | 
it name from the folems union which ith che attendant cere- 2 


* ** L „ 
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Ffir, S 
in the e eee : ; 
Athenzus ranks him amongſt thoſe ancients who wens famous 
for collecting valuable ies. © Larenſus,” ſaggflthenzus, 
« had more books than any. of thoſe ancierits who Gene gele- " 
| brated for theit libraries; ſuck as. R 8 
tratus the tyrant. of Athens, Evehd thg Athenian, 
of Cyprus, the kings of Pergamus E | 
totle che philoſopher, Theophraſtus, 1 
22 9] EARNS : 
to Prolemy Philadelphus.“ wy TO, [toad i oY 
The curiods intelligence which this —_ hes, 0 
affords an excellent ſpecimen of the amuſement and information 9252 
to be biref by the peruſal of Ahern. * ” 
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des. He was of a family which maintained four 
ahorſes w for the Olympic games, and was deſcended 
from Zacus and gina. In more recent times it 
became Athenian, being firſt eſtabliſned at Athens 
by Philæus the ſom of Ajax: This Miltiades, as he 
fate before the dor of his houſe , perceived the 
Dolonci paſſing bys and as by their adreſs and 
ſpears they appeared to be foreigners, he called to 
them vn their approach he offered them the -uſe 
of his houſe, wd de teres mrs rs CP ac- 


0 


28 fear horſes. PEA 17 * PR to Virgil, who 


drove with four horſes, was Ericthonius: by 

Primus Erithoneus er 6 wg 4 
loge ent rpg mn naler vir. "0" 
{ "3 1 £5367 $47 G ct 2 Georg, ili. 


of the 8 „ He maintained four horſes, M. Larcher re- 
marks, «that it is as much as to ſay he was very rich, for Attica 
being a barren ſoil, and little ada w_ to paſurages the keeplhy 
of horſes was neceffarily expenſive.” * Amn 0 ok 
In this kind of charjot race the four horſes were oY 
"breaſt; the two in the middle were harneſſed to the yoke, the 
two fide horſes were faſtened by their traces to tHe yoke, or to 
ſome ther part of the 1 ef, ee ah on the | 
" Olymps Che 7. 
we 39 B. efore, the door of his honfe. Wunde and Lot were fit- - 
Aung before the doors of their houſes, when they were accoſted 
by the angels of Gods Modern travellers to the Eaft remark, 
chat all the better houſes have porches or gateways, where the 
aſter of the family receives viſits, and fits to tranſact huſineſs. 
eaters is a paſſage more to the preſent purpoſe in Chandler's 


Travels in Aſia Minor :=* At ten minutes after ten in the 

morning we had in view ſeveral fine bays and a plain full of 
bobths, with the Turcomans /i:ting by rhe Haors, under heds re- 

ſembling porticoes, or by ſhady trees, &c. 2 e 


„ n Fa * cepted 
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Seed hs kindnefys 204 being hoſpitably:treared-by 
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hing-chey revealed 49 him all che wall of die oracly 
with which. they entręated his complance;,. Miltia- 
des was, much. diſpoſed. to liſten to. chem, being 
weary of che tyragny,; pir Piliſtratys,. and; deſirous to 


change his fityation:: he immediately went to Del- 
| Phiy ton conſult . 2 
what dhe Doladel nl. 


Octo dan, d ne — 54 „ 2h 4 


XXXVI. Thus having ceneived:the ſanRion = 
of che, oracle Mulugdes, ſon of Cypfelus, __— 
had formerly at ds Olympic games been. 
torious in the conteſt of the chariots drawn by 
four, horſes, accompanied the Dolonei: be took 
Juch of the A as were willing to go with 
him, and arriving on the. ſpot, was bytjuthoſe 
who; had invited him elected their prince. His 
firſt care was to fartify the iſthniug af the Oherſo- 
neſe, from the city Cardia as fans Pactya, to 
prevent any hoſtile incurfions on the part of they 
Abüntbians. At chis point the length of the 
iſthmus is thirty-ſix farloggs ; the extreme length of 
the Cherſoneſe, including the iſthmus, is. Sbur hun- 
Sou er. 2 


a 


XXVII. e 4 entrance of 
the Cherſoneſe, and thus keeping out the bſinthi- 
ans, commenced hoſtilities with the people of 


Lampſieum ; but by's af ambuſcade made him 
their priſoner, . ee this" event being 


4 Cardia. This phy v: named from 1 reſemblance 
to a heart.. | 
4 | D y | communicaxd 


„% Ar 6: 
comttumicated to Crœſus the Lydian, hefe 
Miltiades in great eſteem, he ſent to the Lap 

nes, requiring them to ſer him at liberty: threatem 
ing on their refufal to deſtroy chem like pines 
They deliberated amongſt thernſelves concerning 
the meaning of this menace from Crceſus, which 
greatly perplexed them: at length one of ther 
elders explained it, by inforrming therm that of al! 

the trees the pine was the only one which, once 
being cut down, ſhot out nb more off-ſets, but to- 
tally periſhed. Intimidated by this threat of Crœ- 
+ the E 0g ene een A 


XXXVIII. Miltiades d re . the | 
| 3 of Crœſus; but dying afterwards with» 
cout iſſue, he left his authority and wealth to Steſa- 
goras, ſon of Cimon, his uterine brother. Upon 
his death he was honoured by the inhabitants if 
the Cherſoneſe hh the marks of . 


Lide pints, . the time of Yeroltas this exprefion 
paſſed into a proverb, denoting a final 3 without ar 
poſſibility of flouriſhing again. 
In nathing was the acuteneſs and ww of our Bentley 
more apparent, than in his argument againſt the genuineneſs of 
the epiſtles aſcribed to Phalarjs, drawn from this expreſſion of 
Herodotus See his Differtation; laſt edit. 122. A ſtrange 
piece of ſtupidity in our letter-monger (I cite Bentley's words) 
or elſe contempt of his readers, go pretend 40 aſſume the garb 
and perign of Phalaris, and yet knowingly to put words in his 
mouth, not heard of till a whoſe century aſtet him. What is 
| here individually aſcribed to the pinettree, is applicable to 
other trees; ſuch as, the fir, the palm, the cedar, * 
ce. w. nich all periſh by lopping. "-T. RE 


n 


1 place; equeſiriany, and 
gymnaſtic exerciſes, were periodically. obſerved. in 
his hondut, in Which none of the Lampfacenes are 


* 


permitted to contend. It afterwards happened, 


chat duving a war with the people of Lampſacum, 


Steſagoras alſo died, and without children : he was 


wounded in the head, whilſt in the Prytaneum, 
with a blow ſrom an ax. The perſon who inflicted 


debe dhe Piſitratidee ee en 


Miltiades, another fon of Cimon, and brocher of | 


** 


nen le 
midſt of a digreſſion like the prefent, the opinion which Swift 
entertained of Herodotus. It may juſtly be yegarded as algret 
curioſity, it proves that Swift had peruſedghe Greek Hifiotian 


attention, it IM: example of his 

Neat ag ſagacity, 8 is perhaps 9 in being of 

his ill in La e Winchester college, in 

che firſt leaf of Stevens r 
e Writing. 
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pauciſſimis (ut mea fert ſententia) omni modo excuſan - 


. 
dum; exterum diverticulis abumdans hic pater hiſtoricorum 


um narrationis ad tædium abrumpit, unde oritur, ut par eſt ; 


legentibus, confufo et exinde oblivio—Quin et forſan'ipſe nar- 


rationes circum ſtantiis nimium pro re ſeatent. god ad cen 


hune ſcriptorem inter apprime laudindos cenſeo neque Græeis 
neque Barbaris plus æquo faventem abt iniquum in orationi- 
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the decraſcdl tefagoras, to talze the gorttnmedh uf 
the Cherſoneſt. Whilſt he wus at Atheflssthey 
had treated Kit with much kindneſs, as. if ignorant 
of the deatir df His father Cimom j the particulurs o 
which I hall felate in anbther place. Miltiades, 
as foon as he landed in che Cherſoneſe," kept hint 
ſelf at home, as if in 'ſorrow'® for his brother: 
which being known, all the prineipul perſonb of the 
Cherſoneſe aſſembled from the different cities, and 
coming in one common publio proceſſion, 48 If to 


condole with him, he put them in chains; aſter 


which ne ſecured the poſſeion of che Cherſoneſe, 
maintaining a body of five hundfed guards. He 
then married Hegeſipyla, hee ra: of NE rr 
of Thrace, - b 


wr 


MI. The ſon of Cimon 1305 not i 
thi Cherſoneſe, before he was involved: in-difficul- 
ties far heavier tian he had yet experienced; for in 
the third year of his authority he was compelled to 
fly from the power of — . — * he: 9 


A, if in ſorrow. This enge has WESY . — 
the commentators. It is certain that the word , a8 it 
no ſtands in the text, is wrong, but it is by no means clear 
what it ought to be; Valenaer wiſhes to read uri rnb, Which, 
ſeems very ſarefadbory in itſelf, and beſt agrees with the con- 
text, where it is ſaid the great men went to condole with lim, 
(ovnaurubyoourra). Weſſchng is inclined to read u, as 
if to bury him: Larcher, differing from all theſe readings, ren- 
ders it © under pretence of doing honour to his memory; which 
ſeems of all others the moſt difficult to juſtify; and to reſt only 
ou the far- fetched idea, that during the time of mourning peo- 
ple confined themſelves. to their apartments. .. 

8 2 | thian 


rat a; 
thian Nomades being incenſed againſt Darius, af. 


ſembled their forces, and advanced to the Cherſo- 
neſe. Miltiades, not venturing to make a ſtand 
againſt them, fled-gt cheir approach:z, when! they 

retired, nn en 


reſtored him dd 2 ot ord an nie 


Nec eee eee kits n unn 


XII. The bene Mikiades, on b 
this: the Phœnicians were arrived off 'Tenedog 
loaded five triremes With his property, and ſailed 
for Athens. He went on board at Cardia, croſſed 
the gulph of Melas, and paſſing the Cherſogeſe, he 
himſelf, wich four of his veſſels. cluded the Pheeni: | 
cian fleet, and eſcaped to Imbros * the fifth. was 


manded by Metiochus, the eldeſt fon of Miltiades, 


not by the daughter of Olorus, but by ſome other 
female. The Phcenicians, on learning that he was 
the ſon of Miltjades, conducted him to the king, 
expecting ſome conſiderable mark of favour; for 
his father Miltiades had formerly';endeavoured: to 
prevail on the Ionians to aceede to the advice of 
the Scythians, who wiſhed therm to break down 
their bridge of boats, and cen home. Darius, 


however, ſo far from treating Metiochus with ſeve- 


rity, ſhewed him the greateſt Kindneſs; he gave 
Rag ons eren mamed lim 


. aid, neil ot ng nd ig a2 "— 
Wo. 1 is en an iſland of the Egean, berwixt, I 
nos and the Thraciah | Cherſogeſe ; it was anciently a 

producing a prodigigys 3 of hates lte moder namOls 
Imbre,—T. * 0 E bet” "$5 como! wor 


| 'D Han * enz 


* 
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to a · woman of Pera: + their ping are cohſiders) | 
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XXII. as dg "RY — 
Athens: the Perſians executed. chis year no further 
hoſtilities againſt the Ionians, but contrived for 
them many uſeful regulations. Artaphernes, go- 
vernor of Sardis, aſſembled the deputies of the a. 

ſerent cities, requiring them to enter into treaty ſor 

; the mutual obſervance of juſtice with reſpect to 
each other, and for the prevention of reciprocal de- 
predation and violence. His next ſtep was to divide 
all the Ionian diſtricts into paraſunga (the Perſian 
name for a meaſure of thirty furlongs) by which he 
aſcertained the tributes they ere ſeverally to Pay, 
This diſtribution of Artaphernes has continued, 
with very little variation, to the preſent period, and 
was certainly an ordinance which tended to pile 
bliſh the general FOG av A = 


XILIII. At the commencement of the 1 
the king ſent Mardghus to ſuperſede the other 
commanders : he the ſon of Gobryas, a very 
young man, and had recently married Artozoſtra, a 
daughter of Darius. He accordingly appeared on 
the coaſt ready to embark; with a conſiderable 
body of land and ſea-forces j arriving at Cilicia, he 
went himſelf on board, taking under his command 
the reſt of the fleet: the land army he ſent forward 
10 the Helleſpont, under the. direction of their dif- 
ferent officers. Mardonius paſſed by Aſia, "W 
came to Ionia, 1 e an incident happened which 

; will 


will hardly obtain credit with thoſe /GredaTyho- 
are unwilling to believe that Otanes, in the aſſem- 
bly of the ſeven conſpirators, gave it as his ohn 
that a popular government would be moſt \for the 
advantage of Perſia: — ſor Mardonius, removing the 
>lonian princes from their ſtation,” every vhere eſta- 
bliſned a democracy. He then proceeded: towards 


EAR A e 


_— 


the Helleſpont, where collectiug a numerous fleet 5 


and a powerful army, he paſſed them over the 
——j — 
Nr r N 
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XII. The two cities 1 
of his expedition, but he really intended to reduce 
as many of the Greek cities as poſlibly he cquld. 


By ſea he ſubdued the Thaſians, who attegppted 


no reſiſtance ; by land his army reduced all thoſe 
Macedonians who were more remote: the? Mas 
Fedonians on this ſide had been reduced” before, 
Leaving Thaſos, he coaſted by the oppoſite conti- 
nent as far as Acanthus; from Acanthus, paſſing 

| onwards, he endeavoured to double mount Athos; 

but at this juncture a tempeſtuous wind arofe from 

the north, which preſſing hard upon the fleet, drove 

a great number of ſhips againſt mount Athos. He 

is ſaid on this occaſion to have loſt three hundred 

veſſels, and more than twenty thouſand men: of 
theſe, numbers were deſtroyed by the ſea-monſters, 

which abound off the coaſt near Athos, others werg 

daſhed on the rocks, ſome loſt their lives from 

hd and many * by the 

cold. 


XIV. 


3 ERF AAT, OA 
XL. Whilſt Mardonius with his lafid ſbrccs 
was encamped in Macedonia, he was attacked im 
the night by the Brygi “ of Thrace, who killed. 
many of his men, and wounded Mardonius him: 
ſelf, They did not, however, finally elude the power: 
of the Perſians, for Mardonius would not leave 
that region till he hall vffectualiy reduced them 
under his power. After this event he left back his 
army, which had ſuffered much from the-Brygi, but 
ſtill more by the tempeſt off Athos * his return; 
therefore, to Aſia, was far from being glorious. 
XLVI. 


45 Bogi. ]—See book vii. LOND 3 awd which it 5 that 
theſe Brygi were the Phrygias—Sec ad Valens Volt on 
this word.—7. 8 

45 Arbon. —“ We embarked at Landal td 
Monte Santo, as it is called by the Europeans it is the an- 

cient mount Athos in Macedonia, now called both by Greeks 
and Turks Haion Horos, the Holy Mountain, by reaſon that 
there are ſo many convents on it, to which the whole'mowntain 
belongs. It is a promontory which extends almoſt directly from 
north to ſouth, being joined to the continent by a neck of land 
about a mile wide, through, which ſome hiſtorians tay. hat 
Xerxes cut a channel, in order to carry his army a ſhorter way 
by water from one bay to the other, which ſeems very impro- 
bable, nor did I ſee any fign of ſuch a work. The bay of 
Contcfa, to the north of this heck of land, was called by the 
ancients Strymonicus, to che ſouth of the bay of Monte Santo, 
anciently called Singiticus, and by the Greeks at this day 
Amouliane, from an iſland of that name at the bottom 6f it, be- 
tween which and the gulph of Salonica is the bay of Haia 
Mamma, called by the aneients Toronæus. The northern cape 
of this promontory is called cape Laura, and is the promon- 
tory Nymphæum of the ancients; and the cape of Monte Santo 
ſeems to be the promontory Acrathcs : over the former is the 


higheſt ſummit of Mount Athos, all the other parts of it, 
though 


- 


| ERA WW Q 43 
- XLVI. In the following year Darius having ro- 
Thaſians meditated à revolt, ſent them orders to 
pull down their walls, and remove. their ſhips ta 
Abdera. The Thaſians had formerly been. beſieged 
by Hiſtiæus of Miletus as thereſore they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of conſiderable wealth, they applied it to the 
purpoſe of building veſſels of war, and of conſtruct- 
ing «ſtronger wall: their; wealth was collected 
partly from, the oontinant, and partly. from, their 
mines. From their gold mines at Scapteſyla ? they 
obtained upon an average eighity talents; Thaſus 
itſelf did not produce ſo much, but they were on 
the whole ſo. afffuent, that being generally exempt 
from taxes, the whole of their annual revenue was 
two hundred, . INI | 
three hundred talen. 


SXLVIL Theſe mines 1 have myſelf few; 4 5 
oſt valuable are thoſe eee, 


, * 5 1 il i 


. eee hs 
rocky height, covered with pine- trees. If we ſuppoſe the per- 
pendieular, height of it to be four miles from the ſea, though I 
think it caonot, be fo much, it may be eaſily computed if its 
ſhadow could teach to Lemuos, which they ſay is vighty miles 
diſtant, though I believe it in not above nee r 
Pococ de, vol. ii. „ 17 119 TY 0-634 3751 
47 Scaptefilg. In the Greek it it is in two — Trarrß E 


the wood of Scapte. Thus in a former chapter, the beautiful 
coaſt 2 - why or Calatte. —Sze ¹⁰ Virgil, Eueid vii. 208: 


Threiciamque s mon quæ nunc Samothracia fertur. F. 
cians, 


44 E * A. Gs 
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a ſettlement in this iſland, and named it from their 
| trader, The mines ſo- diſcovered are betwixt ia 
place called Enyra and Coenyra, Oppoſite h 
Samothracia is à large mountain, which, by the 
ſearch after man . 006 eee ouer- 
turned, SET | a FRY 


XLVIII. The hatin. w — rg wa 
will of Darius, deſtroyed their walls, and ſent their 
hips to Abdera, To make experiment of the 
real intentions of the Greeks, and t aſcertain 
whether they were inclined to ſubmit to or refiſt 
his power, Darius ſent emiſlaries'40- different parts 
of Greece to demand earth and water . The 
cities on the coaſt who paid him tribute, he ordered 
to conſtruct veſſels of war, and tranſports for oh: 
vr. 

Ther 144 


XLIX. At the time theſe latter were 
the king's envoys arrived in Greece: moſt of 'the 
people on the continent complied with What was 
required of them, as did all the iſlanders whom the 
meſſengers viſited, and amongſt others the Zgi- 
netæ. This conduct gave great offence, to the 
Athenians, who concluded that the Æginetæ had 
r intentions towards them, WINE. in AN 


| Ts 


tion 


4? Farth and water, ]-—$ee in what manner the 


Athens and Lacedzmon treated theſe REDLINE in 
ſex ark. / 


£* #44 & +. 
the Sit FRG al ee Wes. 
They eagerly therefore enbrated' this- pte 


SED by gov cy e the 
. 222 . J 5 


. Iuftigared by . 
Antxgndtidey, and prince of Sparta, went: over to 
Agina; determining fully to inveſtigate the matter. 
He endeavoured to ſeize the perſons of the accuſed, 
hut was oppoſed by many of the Eginetz,. and 
in particular by Crius ſon of Polycritus who 
threatened to make him ttepent any violent attempta 
upon his countrymen. © He told him that his con- 
duct was the tanſequence;-not of the joint delibe- 
rations of the Spartans, but of his being corrupted 
by the Athenians, otherwiſe the other being alſo 
would have accompanied and aſũſted him. He ſaid 
this in Conſequence of a letter received from 
 Maratuy. Cleomenes, thus repulſed from gina, 
aſked Crius his name; upon being told, Well 
then, v returned Cleomenes, © you had better tip 
% your horns with braſs, and PEE to reſiſt 

« ſome great COIN: 8 


LI. Demaratus, who! circnlawd this ker at 
Spas to the prejudice of Cleomenes, was the ſon 


. bra. ]—Io allofon to his fame Keg, which 
ſignifies a ram See a remarkable verſe in- the firſt book of 
Kings, chap. xxil. ver. 1 1. | 

„And Zedekiah, the fon of Chenaanah, made him horns of 
iron and he ſaid, Thus faith the Lord, With theſe ſhalt thou 
puſh the ** ail thou have conſumed them.. 7. 


* 
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of Ariſton, and himſelf alſo, a prince of Sparta 
though: of an inferior branch; both had the ſame 
origin, but che family of Euryſthenes, as being the 
eldeſt, was moſt eſteemed; 461) > 2296 


Co 


III. in et has 


is aſſerted by all the poets, affirm, that they were 
firſt introduced into the region which they now in- 
habit, not by the ſons of Ariſtodernus, but by Ariſ- 
todemus himſelf He at that time reigned, an 

was ſon of Ariſtomachus, grandſon of Clegdzus, 
and great-grandſon of Hyllus. His wiſe Argia 
was daughter of Auteſion, grand · daughter of Liſa- 
menus, great- grand daughter of Therſander, and 
in the fourth deſcent from Polynices. She brought 
her huſband twins, whom when he had ſeen he died 
by ſome diſeaſe, The Lacedæmonians of that day, 
after conſulting together, elected for their prince 
the eldeſt of theſe children, as their law gequired. 
They were ſtill at a loſs, as the infants fo much re- 


ſembled each other. In this perplexity they ap- 
* 


0 Reſermbled each other. Upon che . — from 

this reſemblance of twins to each other, the whole plot of the 

Menæchmi of Plautus, and the Comedy of Errors of Shake- 
ſpeare, are made to depend: 


Mercator quidam fuit drincich fend 8 * 
Ei ſunt nati fili gemini duo, 14 
Ita forma ſimili pueri, uti mater ſua 
Non internoſſe poſſe quæ mammam dabat, &c. - 
| Prologus ad Meuæcb. 
* * ' 
There 
8 


BRAT 0. . 
Plied ta the Mother, Mer 
to decide : her ignorance he — A 
tended, and. arglesfrom, erika 0 125 „ 
<hildren kings. be digicul thus , remaining, 5 
they ſent þ „Delphi, ſor advice. The. PYchüan com- | 
manded them to acknowledge. hoth be childr . 1 2 2 
their kings, but to honour the firſt- Born the 


Receiving this anſwer f from the P Jan, the Lace 
dæmonianz were, ill, i OA cover the, "Y : 
born child, "Ulla Mech . N whole name Was Pa. 
nites, adviſed chem to t notice which chi d the 
| MOOS, Kaſhed, and fed firlt: if the, was conſtant 

a diſtinction g hey might reaſonably con- 
SY e they bag diſcovered what they wiſhed; if 


the made no regular. preference f in this reſpect ot 
one child to the, other, her 1 ignorance of the mater 


in. queſtion APY unaffetted, and he mult 


7 zecourſe 0 other meaſures. | The Spartans 

ollowed the advice of the Meſſenian, and 
r ee ST ha. of Atik. | | 
todemus. Perceiving her, who * totally uncon- 2 
ſcious of their deſign, regularly preferring her firſt- 
born, both in waſhing and feeding it, they reſpected 
this ſilent teſtimony of che mother. The child 


There ſhe had not been long, but ſhe became 
A joyful mother of two goodly ſons; 
And, which was ſtrange, the one ſo like the other 
As could not In Comet of ror 


It ſeems unneceſſary to add, that, his latter play is a very | 
minute copy of. the former, of which in Shakeſpeare's time 
tranflations i in the e language of ue were eaſily to 

thus 


"> , Ui 

* hirn his brother e The/ 
bfothers, when they grew up, were through life at 
variance with each other, . 


N by heir pa 


III. e ee ts 6 of 
the Lacedæmonians alone; but I ſhall now give 
the matter as it is generally received in Greece? 
The Greeks enumerate theſe Dorian princes in re 
gular ſucceſſioſ to Perſeus, the ſon of Danae, paſ- 
ſing over the ſtory of the deity ; from which ac- 
count it plainly appears that they were Greeks, Tur 
were always fo eſteemed. Thele Dorian princes, as 

1 have obſerved, go no higher than Perſeus, for. 
Perſeus had no mortal father from whom his ſur- 
name could be derived, being eircumiſtanced ds 
Hercules was with reſpett to Amphitryon. I am 
therefore juſtified in ſtopping. at Perſeus. If we 
aſcend from Danae, the daughter of Acriſius, we 
ſhall find that the anceſtors of the Dorian princes 
were of Zgyptian origin “. —Such 1 the Grecia | 
account of their deſcents 


LIV. 


3 Feyption origin. According to Herodotus, all the prin- 
cipal perſons of the Dorian family upwards, were in a direct 
line from Egypt. The ſame author ſays, that Perſeus was 
originally from Aſſyria, according to the traditions of the Per. 
fians. The like is ſaid, and with great truth, of the Heraclid#, 
who are repreſented by Plato as of the fame race as the Achæ- 


menidz of Perſia, The Perſians — and the Greciars, 
| were 


a, 
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LIV. The Perfians' affrm that Perſeus was fin 
Aſſyriam by birth, becoming afterwards a Greek, 
although none of his anceſtors were of that nation. 
The anceſtors of Acriſius claim no conſanguinity 
with Perſeus , being Egyptians; ny — 
e nnn R 


LV. In what Mutes _ Egyptians, they 
became the princes of the Dorians, having been 
mentioned by others, I need not relate: but I _ 
<_ what * dae omittec. 


* * 78 


IVI. The 83 diſtinguiſhed their princes 
by many honourable privileges. The prieſthoods - 
of the Lacedzmonian ” and * celeſtial Ju- 


were in great meaſure of the dh andy, being oqually 
Cuthites from Chaldea; but the latter came laſt from Ægypt. 
Bryant, vol. iii. 388. 

Noe conſanguinity with Perſeus, ]—Herodotu more . re- 
preſents Perſeus as an Aſſyrian, by which is meant a Baby- 
| lonian, and agreeably to this he is ſaid to have married Aſterie, 
the daughter of Belys, the ſume as Aftaroth and Aſtarte of 
Canaan, by whom he had a daughter, Hecate. This, though 
taken from an idle ſyſtem of theology, yet plainly. ſhews that 
the hiſtory of Perſeus had been greatly milppiied and lowered 
by being inſerted among the fables of Greece, c 

Bryant, vol. ii. * 
3 Lacedemonian. I- Larcher remarks on this. expreſſion, 

that Herodotus is the only writer who diſtinguiſhes Jupiter by 


this appellation. I have before obſerved, that the office of 


prieſthood NON IE in the ſame perſon. 
_ 
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piter ** were appropriated to them: they had the 
power alſo of making hoſtile expeditions wherever 
they pleaſed, nor might any Spartan obſtru& them 
withour incurring the curſes of their religion. In 
the field of battle their poſt is in the front; when 
they retire, in the rear, They have a hundred 
choſen men** as a guard for their perſon : when up- 
on their march, they may take for their uſe as many 
ſheep as they think proper, and tic have the back 


5% Celeftial Fupiter.]=This epithet was, I ſuppoſe, given to 
Jupiter, becauſe the ſky was conſidered as his particular depart» 


ment.— See the anſwer of Neptune to Iris, in the fifteenth book 
of the Iliad : O 


Three brother deities from 1 came 
And ancient Rhea, Earth's immortal dame: 
Aſſign'd by lot, our triple rule we know ; 
Infernal Pluto ſways the ſhades below; 
Ober the wide clouds, and o'er the ſtarry plain, 
Ethereal ſove extends his wide domain; 
My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
And huſh the roarings of the ſacred deep. . 
* Hundred choſen men. In times of peace, the Lacedæ- 
monian princes were not attended by guards; Thucydides ſays, 
that in war they had three hundred.—7. 
30 The bac. By the back we muſt underſtand the chine; and 
we learn as well from Homer, as other ancient writers, that it 
was always conſidered as the honourable portion. See Odyſſey, 
book iv. where Telemachus viſits Menelaus at Sparta: 


Ceaſing benevolent, he ſtrait aſſigns 
The royal portion of the choiceſt chiaet 
To each accepted friend, 
dee allo the Iliad, book vii, | 
The king himſelf, an honorary ſign, 
Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty chine. 7. 
and 


* 
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I VII. bee ene ee wrt 
In the folemaity of any public ſaerifice, the firſt 
place is always reſerved for the: kings, to whom not 
only the choiceſt things are preſented, but ruite as 
much as to any othererſon lc er. have more- 

\ | over 


„ Ee es ud i Wk AID e ho 
princes during the time of actual ſervice, when, az their reſi- 
dence was in tents, they muſt have been of the greateſt ſervice | 
both as ſeats and as beds.—Sce Leviticus, vii. 8. * | 
pears that the prieſt had the ſkin. | 

« And the prieſt that offereth any man's burnt-offetig, even | 
the prieſt ſhall have to hinkſelf the kin of the durnz-ffring 
which he hath offered.” 

| They were ſerviceable alſo in another reſpett, as they were 3 
made mto bottles to preſerve wine, and to carry liquids of dif- . : 
| 


ferent kinds, Of frins alſo the firfycloaths were made 7. 

38 Tavice as much as to any other pe. Inſtances of this 
mode of ſhewing reverence and diftinftion occur repeatedly in ( 
Homer. Diomed, as a mark of honour, had more meat and | 
wine than any other perſon, Agamemnon alſo, and Idomeneus, 
have more wine than the ceft Benjamin's meſs was five times as | 
large as that of his brethren. Xenophon obſerves, that Lycurgus 4 
did not aſſign a double portion to the kings, becauſe they were Bo 
to eat twice as much a any body elſe, but that they might give 
it to whom they pleaſed. 'We find from Homer, that this alſo 
was a common practice during the repaſt, to give of thei 
own portion to ſome friend or favourite... Accordingly in 
Odyſſey, we find in ſome very beautiful lines, that Ulyſſes gave 
F CT TN | 
n | fu 
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over the firſt of every libation , and the ſkins of, 
the ſacrificed victims. On the firſt and ſeventh © 
of every month, they give to each of them a per- 
fect animal, which is ſacrificed in the temple of 
Apollo. To this is added a medimnus of mea, 
and a Lacedzmonian quart of wine. In the 
public games, they ſit in the moſt diſtinguiſhed © | 
place; they appoint whomſoever they pleaſe to the 
_ dignity 


The bard an herald guides: the gazing — 

Pay low obeiſance as he moves along 

Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 

The peers encircling, form an awful round : 

Then from the chine Ulyſſes carves with art, 

Delicious food, an honorary part. 

This let the maſter of the lyre receive, 

« A pledge of love, tis all a wretch can give: 

« Lives there a man beneath the fpacious ſkies 
Who ſacred honours to the bard denies? & . 7. 


5 Libation.— The ceremony of offering a libation was this : 
When, previous to ſacrifice, the ſacred meal mixed with ſalt was 
placed upon the head of the victim, the prieſt took the veſſel 
which held the wine, and juſt taſting it himſelf, gave it to thoſe 
near him to taſte alſo: it was then poured upon the head of the 
beaſt betwixt the horns. 'The'burmt-offermgs enjoined by the 
Moſaic law were in like manner accompanied by mn. 
Exodus, xxix. 407. 

60 Medimnas of . of auine.— 

* Then ſhall he that offereth an offering tate 6h 
bring a meat-offering of a tenth-deal of flour, mingled _ 
the fourth part of an hin of oil. 

And the fourth part of an hin of -wine for « drink-offer- 
ing ſhalt thou prepare, with the N or ſacrifice,” — 
Numbers, xv. 4, 5. 

6 Meft Aiſting 12 place. ]J=We learn from Xenophon, that 

wherever 
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diguity of Proxeni **; and each of them chooſes two 

Pythii. The Pyrhii are thoſe who are ſent-ta con- 
ſult the oracle at Delphi, and are maintained at the 
public expence as well as the kings. If the kings 
do not think proper to take their repaſt in public, 
two chœnices of meal with a cotyla of wine are ſent 
to their reſpective houſes; but if they are preſent, 
they receive a double portion. If any private 
perſon invite them to an entertainment, a ſimilar 
reſpect is ſnewn them. The oracular declarations 
are preſerved by them, though the Pythii alſo muſt 
know them. The kings alone have the power of 
deciding in the following matters, and they decide 
theſe only: They chooſe an huſband for an heireſs, 
if her father had not previouſly betrothed her: 
they have the care of the public ways; . whoever 
chooſes to adopt a child ®, muſt do it in the pre- 


wherever the kings appeared every body roſe, out of reverence 
to their perſons, except the Rphori. Of theſe magiſtrates | 
Larcher remarks, that they were in ſome reſpe& ſuperior in 
dignity to the kings, to limit whoſe authority they were ni eng 
ſtituted.—7, 

„ Proxeni.]eelt was the buſineſs of the . 


the ambaſſadors from foreign ſtates, and introduce them at the 8 


public aſſemblies. 

Adapt a child.)-—The cuſtom of adoption amongſt. the 
Romans was much more frequent than amongſt the Groekg, 
though borrowed of the latter by the former. In Greeco, an 
eunuch could not adopt a child; and it was neceſſary that the 
perſon adopted ſhould be eighteen years younger than the 
perſon who adopted him. In Rome, the ceremony of adoption 
was performed before the prætor, or before an aſſembly of the 
people. In the times of the ren dr IPO of the 
prince was ſufficientoT, 


E 3 ſence 


= 


* 
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ſence of the kings. They affiſt at the deliberations 


of the ſenate, which is compoſed of twenty-eight | 


perſons. In cafe of their not appearing, thoſe ſe- 
nators who are the ' neareſt relations to the kings 


take their places and privilege, having two. voices 4 


independent of their an. 


LIII. Such are che honours paid by the Spar. 
tans to their princes whilſt alive; they have others 
after their deceaſe. Meſſengers are ſent to every 
part of Sparta to relate the event, whilſt through the 
city the women beat on a caldron ©. At this ſignal, 
one free-born perſon of each ſex is compelled under 
very heavy penalties | to disfigure themſelves, The 
fame ceremonies which the Lacedæmonians obferye 
on the death of their kings, are practiſed alſo by the 
Barbarians of Alia; the greater part of whom on a 
ſimilar occaſion uſe theſe rites. When a king of 
Lacedzmon dies, a certain number of Lacedæmo- 


nians, independent of the Spartans, are obliged 


6 The abomen beat a iran. Avery curious incident relative 
to this circumſtance i is given us by Zlian, in his Various Hiſtory, , 
'The Lacedæmonians having ſubdued the. Meſſenians, took to 
themſelves the half of all their property, and compelled their 
free-born women, ug Ta rige Ra, to walk i in the funeral 
proceſſions, and to lament at the deaths of thoſe with whom they 
were not at all connected. 


Women who were free born never appeared at funerals, ex- 
cept at thoſe of their relations, much leſs did they lament like 
the women hired for this purpoſe, which we find from the above 
paſſage the Lacedzmonians compelled the Meſſenian women 
to do. Itis to be obſerved, that the women were much more 


fo 


py ſecluded in Greece than in Rome,—T. 


G, / 
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kom all pars of on to attend his funeral. 
When theſe, together with the Helots and Spar- 
tans, to the amount of ſeveral thouſands, are afſem- 
bled in one place, they begin, men and women, to 
beat their brealts, o make loud and diſmal lamen- 
tations ®, always exclaiming of their laſt prince 
that he was of all preceding ones the beſt. If one 
of their kings die in battle, they make a repreſen- 95 
tation of his perſon, and carry it to the place of 
interment upon a bier richly adorned. When it 
is burjed, there is an interval of ten days from all 


55 Helots.]-=The Helots were a kind of public faves to the 
Spartans, and rendered ſo by the right of conqueſt, They took 
their name from Helos, a Lacedgmonian town; their ſlavery 
was rigorous in the extreme, but they might on certain terms 
obtain their freedom. Upon them the buſineſs of agriculture 
and commerce entirely depended, whilft their haughty maſters 
were employed in gymnaſtic exerciſes or in feaſting. For a 
more particular account of them, conſult Cragius de Republica 
Lacedzmon. and Archbiſhop Potter... 

es Lamentations. ]— This cuſtom ftill prevails in Pgypt, and 
in various parts of the Eaſt. When the corpſe,” ſays Dr. 
Ruſſel, © is carried out, a number of ſheiks with their tatteged 
banners walk firſt, next come the male friends, and after them 
the corpſe, carried with the head foremoſt upon men's ſhoul- 
ders. The neareſt male relations inimediately follow, and the 
women cloſe the proceſſion with dreadful ſhrieks.”* 

See alſo what Maſcrier tells us from M. Maillet, that not 
only the relations and female friends in Zgypt ſurround the . 
corpſe while it remains unburied, with the moſt hitter cries, 
ſcratching and beating their faces ſo violently as to make them 
bloody, and black and blue. Thoſe of the lower kind alfo 
are apt to call in certain women who play on faber &. The 
reader will find many ſimilar examples collected in © Ohſerva- 
WWW I 2 - 

121. | E & buſineſs 
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buſineſs and amuſement, with every public teſti 


mony of orgy, | 


. They have alſo another cuſtom in com- 
mon with the Perſians. When a prince dies, his 
ſucceſſor remits every debt due either to the prince 
or the public, In Perſia alſo, he who is choſen 


king remits to every city N tributes happen . 


to be due. 
{ 


LX. In one inſtance, the Lacedæmonians ob- 


ſerve the uſage of Agypt. Their heralds, muſiciaus, 


and cooks, follow the profeſſion of their fathers, 


The fon of a herald is of courſe a herald, and the 
ſame of the other two A N If 1 man has 


— .* . * 


| nothing, 


LXI. Whilſt Cleomenes was at Ægina, conſult. 


ing for the common intereſt of Greece, he was per- 


ſecuted by Demaratus, who was influenced not by 
any defire of ſerving the people of gina, but by 
jealouſy and malice, Cleomenes on his return en- 
deavoured ta degrade his rival from his ſtation, fer 
which he had the following pretence:—Ariſton ſuc- 
ceeding to the throne of Sparta, married two wives, 
but had children by. neither; not willing to believe 
that any defect exiſted on his part, he. married a 
third time. He had a friend a native of Sparta, to 
whom on all occaſions he ſhewed a particular pre- 
ference, This friend had a wife, who from being 


remarkable 


— — 


— — 


preſented herſelf with the child, and ſtanding near 
the ſhrine implored the goddeſs to remove the 


5 Ou" 4 Io of 
remarkable for her uglineſs *, became etcedadingly 
beautiful. When an infant her features were very 
plain and diſagreeable, which was a ſource of much 
pare et roi who were people of great 
affluence *. Her nurſe ſeeing this, recommended: 
thet ſhe ſhould eyery day be carried to the temple 
of Helen, ſituate in a place- called Therapne, near 
the temple of Apollo. Here che nurſe regularly 


girl's deformity. As ſhe was one day departing 
from the temple, a woman is ſald to have a 


to her, enquiring what ſhe carried in her arms: 


the nurſe replied, it was a child. She defired to 
ſee it; this the nurſe, having had orders to that 


effect from the parents, at firſt refuſed, but ſeeing 


that the woman perſevered in her wiſh, ſhe at length 
complied. The ſtranger, taking the infant in her 
arms, ſtroaked it on the face, ſaying, that here 
after ſhe ſhould become the loyelieſt woman of 
Sparta and from that hour her features began 
to improve. On her arriving at a proper age, 
Agetus ſon of Alcides, and the — 8 of Ariſton, 
jock her his wife. 


* Remarkable for her age, ]—Pauſanias fays, that from 
being remarkable for her uglineſs, ſhe became the molt beauti- 
ful woman in Greece, une Exe, next to Helen. 


Great affluence.}-—How was it poſſible, aſks M. Larcher 


in this place, to have great riches in Sparta? e e 


death. 


1x1, 


— - 
—— 
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- LXH. Ariſton, inflamed with a paſſion for this 
wotnan, took the following means to obtain his 
wiſhes : he engaged to make her huſband a pre- 
ſent of whatever he would ſelect from his effects, 
on condition of, receiving a ſimilar favour in re- 
turn. Agetus having no ſuſpicion with reſpect to 
his wife, as Ariſton, alſo was married, agreed ta 
the propoſal, and it was confirmed by an oath. 
Ariſton accordingly gave his friend whatever it was 
that he choſe, whilſt he in return, having previ- 


ouſly determined the matter, demanded the wife of 
Agetus. Agetus faid, that he certainly did not mean 
to comprehend her in the agreement; but, influ- 
enced by his oath, the artifice of the other finally 
prevailed, and he reſigned her to him. | 


LXIII. In this manner Ariſton, having repu- 
diated his ſecond wife, married a third, who in a 
very ſhort time, and within a leſs period than ten 
months ©, * him this Demaratus. Whilſt 

ä the 


69 Within & leſs period than ten months.) This, it ſeems, was 
thought ſuflicient cauſe to ſuſpeR the legitimacy of a child. Itis 
remarkable, that ten months is the period of geſtation generally 
ſpoken of by the ancients. —See Plut. i in the Life of Alcibiades; 
and Virgil, Ecl. iv. 


Matri longa decem tulerunt faſtidia mens. 


A. Gellius, who gives a curious diſſertation on the ſubject, 

L iii. cap. 16, ſeems to pronounce very poſitively, that it was ten 
months fully completed ;. decem menſes non inceptos ſed ex- 
actos; but we ſhould take the whole ſentence together—eumque 
eſſe hominem gignendi /ummum finem, decem menſes non in- 
cepitos 


OE EMAG 
the father was ſitting at his tribunal, attended by 
| the Ephori, he was informed by one of his do- 


meſtics of the delivery of his wife: reflecting on 


the interyal of time which had elapſed ſince his 
marriage, he reckoned' the number of months upon 
his fingers, and ſajd with an oath, * This child is 
not. mine, The Ephori, who heard fim, did 
not at the moment eſteem what he ſaid of any im- 

e; afterwards, when the child grew up, 
Ariſton chaten hb Sen concerning the le- 
gitimacy of his fon, and repented of the words 


ceptos ſed exactos. This I underſtand as if he had * 
6 but that the atmo? period (not the za) is when/the tenth 
month is not only begun, but completed; namely, when the 
child is born in the beginning of the eleventh month. To this 
effect he mentions afterwards a deciſion of the decemviri under 
Hadrian, that infants were born regularly in' tex months, not in 
the eleventh ; this however the emperor ſet aſide, as not being 
an infallible rule. It appears then, that the ancients, when they, 
ſpoke of ten months, meant that the tenth month was the time 
for the birth; and if they expreſs themſelyes ſo as to make it 
appear that they meant ten months complete, it is becauſe they 
uſually reckoned inclufively, The difference between ſolar and 
lunar months, to which ſome have had recourſe, does not remove 
any of the difficulty. Hippocrates ſpeaks variouſly of the period 
of geſtation, but ſeems to reckon the longeſt 280 days, or nine 


months and ren days. We are told that the ancient Perſians, - 


in the time of Zoroaſter, counted into the age of a man the 
ine months of his conception.—Sadder, cited by M. de Paſ- 
toret, in a Treatiſe on Zoroaſter, Confucius, and Mahomet. 
—T, 

70 Of any importance. The inattention or indifference of 
the Ephori in this inſtance muſt appear not a little remarkable, 
when it is conſidered that jt was one part of their appropriate 
| duty to watch over the conduct of their queens, in order to 

Prevent the poſſibility Ty ENG AD ens 
who were not of the family of Herculez—7, 


which 
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which hag: eſcaped him. Demaratus owed his 
name * to the following circumſtance : Before he 
was born the people had unanimouſly made a public 
ſupplication that Ariſton, the weſt of their kings, 
might have a ſon, key 


LXIV. 18 died, ** 8 Grocanded, 
to his authority. But it ſeemed deſtined that the 
above expreſſion ſhould loſe him his crown, He 
was in @ particular manner odjous to Cleomenes, 
both when he withdrew his army from Eleuſis, and 
when Cleomenes paſſed over to gina, on account 


of the favour which the people of that owes ſhowed 
to the Medes, 


| LXV. Cleomenes being determined to execute 
vengeance on his rival, formed a connection with 
Leotychides, who was of the family of Demaratus, 
being the fon of Menaris, and grandfon of Agis: 
the conditions were, that Leotychides ſhould ſucceed 
to the dignity of Demaratus, and ſhould in return 
aſſiſt Cleomenes in his deſigns upon Ægina. Leo- 
tychides entertained an implacable animoſity againſt _ 
Demaratus. He had been engaged to marry Per- 
calos, the daughter of Chilon, grand-daughter of 
Demarmenes, but Demaratus inſidiouſly prevented 
him, and by a mixture of violence and artifice 
married Percalos himſelf, He was therefore not at - 
all reluftant to accede. ta the propoſals of Cleo- 

menes, and to aſſiſt him againſt Demaratus. He 


Oued his name;]—which means prayed for by the people, 
being compounded of Demos the people, and aretos prayed for, 


aſſerted, 


FH TR. 0--: 
aſſerted, therefore, that Demaratus did-not lawfully 
Ariſton. - He was, conſequently, careful to remem- 
Ariſton, when his ſervant firſt brought him intelli - 
gence of the birth of a ſon ; for, after computing the 
time, he had poſitively denied that he was his. Upon. 
this incident Leotychides ſtrongly inſiſted, and made 
no ſcruple of declaring openly; that Demaratus 
was not the fon of Ariſton, and that his authority 
was illegal “!; to confirm this he adduced the teſ- 
timony of thoſe Ephori who were yon? * 
eee 91 26.42 


LXVI. As the matter beg to be a kubject or 
general diſpute, . the Spartans thought proper to 
conſult the oracle of Delphi, whether Demaratus 
| was che fon of Ariſton or not. Cleomenes was not 

at all ſuſpected of taking any care to influence the 
Pythian ;, but it is certain that he induced, Cobon, 
fon of Ariſtophantes, a man of very great authority 
at Delphi, to prevail on the prieſteſs to ſay what 
Cleomenes deſired “. The name of this woman 

ny was 


7 Was illagal.]— This tory is related with equal minuteneſs 
by Pauſanias, book. iii. c. 43 from whence we may conclude, 
that when there was even any ſuſpicion of the infidelity of the 
queens, (heir children were incapacitated from ſucceeding to 
the throne. See Fauſanias alſo on a fimilar ſubject, book iii. 
chap. 8.—7. 1971 
n T's fay what Cleomenes defired. Eu is impoſſible ſufficiently 
to lament the ignorance and deluſion of thoſe times, when ag 
inſidious expreſſion, corrupiſy obtained from the Pythian, was 

ſiufficient 


This colluſion being ds — Cos 
bon was compelled to fly from- Delphi, am Pe- 


rialla was degraded from her office 
LXVII. Such were the meaſures taken 3 


* 


Falfcient w involve whole kingdom in Alte and blood: of 
this the fate of Crœſus, as recorded in die firſt book of Herodo- 
rus, is a memorable inſtance ; but I have before me an example, 
in the Stratagemata of Polyænus, where this artifice and ſeduction 
of the Pythian had a contrary effect. It was by bribing the prieſ- 
teſs of Delphi that Lycurgus obtained from the Lacedamonians 
an obedience, which rendered their nation great and powerful; 
- and their legiſlator immortal. Demoſthenes alſo, in one of his 
orations againſt Philip, accuſes that monarch of ſeducing by 
bribes the oracle to his purpoſe. However the truth of this 
may be eſtabliſhed from many well-authenticated facts, the fol- 
lowing picture from Lucan, of the prieſteſs of Delphi under the 
ſuppoſed influence of the god, can never fail of claiming our 
applauſe and admiration, though we pity the credulity which 
regarded, and the ſpirit which * ſach In, oa 


Tandem conterrita virgo 
Confugit ad tripodas, vaſtiſque adducta cavernis 
Hæſit, et inſueto concepit peQore numen, 
Quod non exhauſtz per tot jam ſæcula rupis, 
Spiritus ingeſſit vati: tardemque potitus 
Pectore Cirrhæo, non unquam plenior artus 
Phœbados irrupit Pæan, mentemque priorem £ 
Expulit, atque hominem toto ſibi cedere juſſit 
Pectore. Bacchatur demens aliena pe antrum 
Colla ferens, vittaſque dei, Phœbeaque ſerta 
Hrectis diſcuſſa comis, per inania templi 
Ancipiti cervire rotat, ſpargitque vaganti 
Obſtantes tripodas, magnoque exæſtuat igfe, 7 


priv 


TRASH a 
was afterwards ſhown him, induced him to take 
refuge amongſt the Medes. - After the: loſs of his 
throne he was elected to prefide-in-ſome-inferior 
office, and happened to be preſent at the Gymno- 
 pzdia”*, Leotychides, who had been elected king 
inſult him, fent a ſervant to-:aſk him what he 
plied, that he himſelf had experienced both, which 
the perſon who aſked him had not; he added, 
that this queſtion ſhould prove the commencemenc 
of much calamity or happineſs to Sparta. Sayittg 
this, with his head veiled, he retired from the 
theatre to his own houſe; where, e ee | 

an he ſent for his mother. r IO 


LXVIL r bt Hel i ber 
hands the entrails of the victim, and folemaly. ad- 
dreſſed her in theſe words: * call upon you, 
«< mother, in the name of all the gods, and in par- 
by: ticular by Jupiter Herczus , in whoſe imme- 

| ©" diate 


73 Gymuopeedia.)—This word is derixęd from ypres naked, 
and may, a child; at this feaſt naked children ſung hymns in 
| honour of Apollo, and of the three hundred who died at Ther- 
mopylæ. Athenæus deſeribes it as a kind of Pyrrhic dance, ian 
which the young men accompanied the motion of their feet 
with certain correſponding and graceful ones of their arms ; the 
whole repreſented the teal exerciſe of wreſtling 7. . 

74 Topiter Herræut.]— Jupiter was worſhipped under this 


title, as the Deus Penetralis, che 9 of the innermoſt re- 
ceſſes 


«\ 


\ 


Ex > 
64 Eren 
4 diate preſence we are, to tell me, without diſguiſe, 
„ who my father was. Leotychides, in the ſpirit of 
< hatred and jealouſy, has objected to me, that 
* when you married Ariſton you were with child 
« by your former huſband: others more inſolentiy 
ec have aſſerted, that one of your ſlaves, an aſs- 
« driver, enjoyed your familiarity, and that I am 
« his ſon ; I entreat you, therefore, by every thing 
« ſacred, to diſcloſe the truth. If you have really 
cc done what is related of you, your conduct is not 
te without example, and there are many in Sparta 
« who believe that Ariſton had not the power of 
e becoming a father; otherwiſe, they ſay, he muſt 
c have had children by his former wives,” 


LXIX. His mother thus replied : “ My ſon, as 
ee you have thus implored me to declare the truth, 
« I will not deceive you. When Ariſton had con- 
« ducted me to his houſe, on the third night of our 


© marriage, a perſonage appeared“ go me perfe&tly 
« reſembling 


ceſſes of the houſe ; he was ſo called from Eger, which ſignifies 
the interior part of a houſe, Larcher quotes at this paſſage 
the following words, from Servius on Virgil. 

« DiCtus autem Jupiter Hercæus quia ana ejus erat intra au- 
lam, et ſeptum parietem edificata quod Græce "Ego, dicitur,” 
75 A perfonage appeared.]—This ſtory in many reſpects bears 
a reſemblance to what is related in Grecian hiſtory of the birth 
of Alexander the Great. The chaſtity of his mother Olympia 
being in a ſimilar manner queſtioned, the fiction of his being 
the ſon of Jupiter, who converſed familiarly with his mother in 
the form of a ſerpent, at firſt found advocates with the ignorant 


abd 


S u who 3 
. land“ he had in his 
hand, and-rexired. Soon terwards Ariſton came | 
« to, me, and ſeeing me with, . garland, enquired 
*< who gave it.me 5 I Jaid tha he had, but this he 
ſcrioully denied: I proteſted, however, chat he 

« hadg a and, 1 added, it was not kind in him to 
deny 5 who, after enjoying my perſon, placed 
« the, e on my head. Ariſton, ſeeing that 


1 A A bad afierwards confined wad te 
bree and hey; Of this. fable no happier 
7 . 
* e . 4 
1 . Aer 
"ft Who left his bliſsful ſeats above; ' a 
 _ .. "Such is the power of mighty Love: 
A dragon 's fiery form belied the god; 
Sublime on radiant ſpires he trod, 
When he to fair Olympia preſs'd ; - * 24 
And while he ſought her ſnowy breaſt, 
Then round her ſlender waiſt he curl d. 
And lap d an image of himelf, a forereign of the world, 


Plutarch, in his Life of Alexander, informs us that a dragon 
was once ſeen to lie cloſe to Olympia whilſt ſhe ſlept, after 
Which her huſband Philip, either ſuſpecting her to be an en- 
chantreſs, or ĩmagining ſome god to be his rival, could never be 
induced to regard her with affection— 

76 Crowned me with a garland.] We learn from a paſſage in | 
Ovid, not only that it was cuſtomary to wear garlands in con- ' 

vivial meetings, which other authors tell us in 2 thouſand places, 
bot that in the feſtive gaiety of the moment, it was not upuſual 
for one filend to give them to'another': 4 


— =» — — — 
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61 perten in my ft6ry,' Was 


e had been ſome Weite interpdſition'® and cha. 
, © opinion was afterwards cortfirrnied, ffotti its ap- 

© pt arirfg that this garland ad de uh Ben 
dhe ſhrine of cha Here Aſtrobacus, Wett Nands 
c near the entrance of dur hodſe; and indeed a 
. © ſoothſayer declared, that the perforlage I peak 


&« of was that hero Hirriſelf.I have now, kr ſon, 


ec told you all that you wiſhed to Ktiow ; you are 
cc either the ſon of Aſtrobacus, or of Ariſton, for 
that very night I conceived. Tout enemies parti- 
c cularly object to you, that Ariſton, hen he firſt 
C“ heard of your birth, declared in the preſence of, 


many that you could not poſſibly be his ſon, as 
ce the time of ten months was not yet Compleated ; 


« but he ſaid this frog his ignorance of ſuch mat-⸗ 
« ters. Some women are delivered at nine, others 


« at ſeven months 27 re Nn I was de- 


77 Divine e 1-=dindaicrabs inſtances occur in an- * 


cient hiſtory, from which we may conclude, that the paſſions of 
intemperate but artful men did not fail to avail; themſelves of 
the ignorance and ſuperſtitious credulity, with which the hea- 


then world was overſpread, to accompliſh their diſhoneſt pur- 


poſes, It were endleſs to ſpecify examples in all reſpects 
reſembling this before us ; but it may ſeem wonderful, that 
their occurring ſo very often did not tend to awaken ſuſ- 


picion, and interrupt their ſucceſs. Some licentious miniſter of 


the divine perſonage in queſtion might eaſily crown himſelf 
with a conſecrated garland, avail himſelf of an imputed reſein- 
blance to the huſband of the, woman who had excited his paſſon, 
and with no greater difficulty prevail on a brother prieſl to 
make a declaration, Which at the ſame ue ToKbned che crime 
of the woman, and wand her i 


1 
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*. 0 atäsven und AfRew kim Alkr- 
<< xards oonſoſſed that he bad-runered thaſe words 
„ i- Winh regafd co all other caumnies, 
c vun 4 ſafty defpiſe them, and: rely upon What 
I haveiſaid. '\As to the flory of the alb-ariver, 
te may the wives of Leutychides, and of thoſe-who 
« fay ſuell things, ö N 
mn At eee | 
ED Ai n e Haf'y + 1 
IAN. Demaratus Having heard 1 4 de 
———— proviſſons, and - departed for 
Elis; he pretended, however, that he was gone to 
_ conſult the oracle at Delphi. The Lacedzmonians 
ſuſpeteih '*and-purfacd him. Demaratus had al- 
ready eroſſed from Elis to 'Zacynthus, where tlie 
ſon and his ſervants; theſe they carried away, but 
the Zacynthians refuſing to let them take Demara- 
tus, he paſſed over to Aſia, here he was honou- 
rably received by Darius, and preſented with many 
lands and cities. Such was the fortune of Demara- 
tus, a man diſtinguiſhed amongſt his countrymen 
by many memorable deeds and ſayings; and who 
alone, of all the Kings "of Sparta 75, obtained the 
prize in che e pre in the chariot-race. of 
four horſes. 


7” . of all the kings f Werte -t this paſſage, Valc- 
naer remarks, that theſe Spartan princes were probably of the 
opinion of f Agefilaus, who, as is recorded in Plutarch, ſaid, that 
the vctories at theſe "nay; were . rather >. riches than 
by merit.—7. 


« Nea 894 
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LXXI. Leutychides the ſon of Metidris; Who 
| ſucceeded Demaratus after he had been depoſed, 
had a ſon named Zeuxidamus, called by ſome of 
the Spartans Cyniſcus, or the whelp. He never 
enjoyed the throne of Sparta, but dying before his 
father, left a ſon named Archidamus. Leutychides, 

on the loſs of his ſon, took ſor his ſecond wife Eu- 
rydame, ſiſter of Menius, and daughter of Diacto- 
ris; by her he had a daughter called Lampito, but 
no male offspring : ſhe, by the conſent of Leutychi- 
des, was married 80 Archidamus, ſon of Zeuxida- 


mus. 


ILXXII. The latter days of Leutychides were 
not ſpent in Sparta; but the cauſe of Demaratus was 
in this manner avenged :—Leutychides commanded 
an army of his countrymen, in an expedition againſt 

| Theflaly, and might have reduced the whole coun- 
try ; but ſuffering himſelf to be bribed ,by a large 
ſum of money, he was detected in his own camp, 
. on a ſack of, money. Being ""—_ to a 


79 Sack of money.“ In the more ancient manuſcripts,” lays 
Weſſeling, © theſe two words were probably joined together, in 
this manner, eu; whence the copyiſts made theſe two 
x03 drain, Or Nbg, when it __ to have been we | 


=» oP 


hen. 


Various errors of a ſimilar kind ba crept into modern ed. 
tions of ancient books, I give one remarkable mace from 


"Buchanan. 


| In the laſt chorus of the Alcetes, it was formerly read, 


| Ka. Tor ov x | 
Aapayſug s Big edge: 


E R A T O. 6 


public trial, be was driven from” Sparta, and/his 


houſe razed **, He fled to Tegea, where he died; 
dut the bee aaa De N 
s IS To yi oft .- 
Ic 8 18 ſucceeded in his 
deſigns upon Demaratus, took with him Leutychi- 
des, and proceeded againſt gina, with which he 
was exceedingly exaſperated, on account of the in- 
ſult he had received. The people of Agina,” on 
ſeeing themſtlyes affailed by che two kings, did not 
meditate a long reſiſtance ; ten of the moſt iHuſtri- 
ous and affluent were ſelected as hoſtages : amongſt 
theſe were Crios, ſon of Polycritus; and Caſambris, 
ſon of Ariſtocrates, men of conſiderable authority, 
Feing garied to Africay lhe. there zpeaiied empngt 


thees moſt i inveterate enemies. 


Which Buchanan accordingly rendered, Va od 
Tus ferrum fine vi domas ' | a 

Whereas the redding ought.to be,... 

' Kai Tor ox N 

aH ov Bra dag. 


Ferrum vis tua perdomat nee | 
Montes quod, &c.—See Barnes. > 


1 His houſe razed. — This fill conflitutes part of tba panilh- 
ment annexed to the crime of high treaſon in France, and 
to great ſtate crimes in many places. In the moment of po- 
pular fury, when violent reſentment will not wait the flow de. 
terminations of the law tp be appeaſed, it may admit of ſome ex- 
tenuation z but that in g civilized people it ſhould be & part of 
ns mmęeating.— 

3 | 
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ILV. Cleomenes afterwards fed: to This 
ſay for his treachery' againſt Demaratub-hecomung 
matufeſt, he feared the reſentment oß the Spattans 4 
from thence, he went to Arcadia, where he endea- 
voured to raiſe a commotion, by ſtirring up the 
Arcadians againſt Sparta. Amongſt other” oaths, 
he enacted of them an engagement, to follow 
him wherever he: ho think proper to conduct 
them. He particularly, wiſhed to carry the princi- 
cipal men amongſt them to the eity of Nonacris, 
ede andy eee 12 

T7 10 75 "1 Tbete 
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— perm by: this. pufgs, that the | 
Greeks: aſſembled at ; Nonacris | to ſwear by the waters of Styx; 
when their oaths were to be conſidered as inviolabſe : the gods 
alſo fwore by Styx, and it was the greateſt oath they could uſe, 
« This water,” obſerves Pauſanias/ « is mortal to men! and 
* Animals:” it was, doubtleſs, for this reaſon that it was ſaid to 
be a fountain of the infernal regions. This water could not be 
preſerved, but in a-veſſel made of the horn of a mule's hoof. 
See Pliny, N. H. I. xxx. c. 16.—< Ungulas tantum mularum 
repertas neque aliam ullam materiam quz non pernoderetur a 
veneno Stygis aquz.” Pauſanias gives the ſame. efficacy to the 
horn of a horſe's hoof; and Plutarch to 1 of an " als. 
Larcher. 

A few particulars on thi ſubjeR, ks ho Larcher; and 
leſs familiar perhaps to an Engliſh reader, I ſhall add to the 
above. Pliny ſays, it was remarkable for producing a fiſh, the 
taſte of which was fatal. The ſolemnity with which the fods 
regarded the ſweating by Styx, i is 1. by n 


4 45 Stygiamque palodem M 10 
| Dii jus jurare timans ———— | 


hs The facred ſtreams which heaven's imperial fs late 


| Amel i in oaths, and * to violate. g 
= 1 0 The 


$ 


* 


When n hoes hel whe 
4 Cleongenes, Was doing, throygh fear of the conſe- 
quences "they invited bim back to Spatta, offering 
bin c e Joh. Dani 
on his return c Lot rized with madneſs, of which 
he had before . very ſtrong ſymptpms : 155 | 


for "whatever , vitizen to meet, he 

5 8 up ot to ſtrike” Him on the face With his 

(ceptrg”, nen behaviour induced 

| RAE NL | his 
{ fr 0080019 es f Y Hans ROM 10 


| Thecingomſtance of this oath being regarded by alLihe gods 

as inviolable, is mentioned by Homer, Heſiod, and all the mare, , . 

ancient writers: Homer calls it %woraror. paragort, The pu- 
niſhment, ſappaſed. to be annexed. to the perjury, of gods in this 

nance, oe ha of bln cortred 9099 yray in Tartar 

See Servius on the 6th book: of the Eneid.,T. 

Vill bis ſeeptre.]--That princes and individuals of high WM 

rank carried their ſceptres, or inſignia of their dignity, frequent-, 

ly in their hands, may be concluded from various paſſages. of 

ancient writers ; many examples of this occur in Homer. When 

Therſites clamorouſly endeavoured ta excite the Greeks to mur- 

murs and ſedition, Wee amn 

ſceptre he had in his hand: a 


He ſaid, and cowering as the daſtard bends,” 
The weighty ſceptre on his back deſcends : 
On the round hunch the bloody tumours riſe ;* 


The tears ſpring ſtarting 1 oye. | * 
Fa | Mes 


72 2 E R Pk T 0. 

W dc cabins hin i. K ale ir of Rocks; 0 
ing himſelf, on ſome occaſion, ik with 0 one 
perſon to guard him, he. demanded a ſword; the 
man at firſt refuſed to obey him, but pts in 
perſiſt in his requeſt, he at length, being an Pieler, 
and afraid of what he threatened, gave bim one. 


Cleomenes, as ſoon as he re cies the ſword. began 


P 


to cut the fleſh off his legs 3 ; from. lis legs he'aſ- 
cended to his thighs, dam hls th thig 15 to his Joins, | ell | 
wg — making gaſhes in bis belly, te lo died. 
e Greeks in general conſider his death as, occa- | 
ſioned by his having | bribed the Pythian * to give 
an anſwer againſt Demaratus. The Athenians 


alone aſſert, that he was thus puniſhed | for hav= 1 


The moſt ancient err was probably a ſtaff to reſt upon, 
for Ovid deſcribes jupiter as reſting upon his; it was a more 
ancient emblem of royalty than the crown : the firſt Roman | 
who aſſumed the ſceptre was Tarquin the Proud.—?: © 

5 Cut the fiſh off his legs. —Longinus inſtances this nd 2 
ſimilar paſſage in Herodotus, to ſhew how a mean action may be 
expreſſed in bold and lofry words; ſee ſection d. the word 
here uſed by Herodotus is xaraN i The other paſſage of 
Herodotus, alluded to by Longinus, is in book vii: c. 181. 
where three Grecian ſhips are deſcribed as reſiſting ten Perſian 
veſſels : ſpeaking of Pythes, who commanded one of the former; ; 
he ſays, “ that after his ſhip was taken, be perſevered/in fight- 
ing, « 6 v riUgατν ana, or, as we mn 27. in fm N wa 
he was quite cut in pieces. 7. 

* Having bribed the Pythian.]— The diſeaſe of madnefs was 
frequently conſidered by the ancients as annexed by the gods tg 
more atrocious acts of impiety and wickedneſs, =Oreſtes way 
ſtruck with madneſs for killing his mother; Edipus, for a ſimi- 
lar crime ; Ajax Oileus for viplating the ſanctity of a — 
ECT, * 


ns 


EFT I * 
ing plundered” the terhple of 'the”” godaciits” « | 


Elec w. ' The Rrgives fay, that it WA beca 
he had forced many of their coiltitrymen from the 
bes. I g 
refuge they had taken in a temple" , and 
had hot only put thetr to the for "but had in 1. 
I eee 


ee — —— TEES ae A via 


LXXVI. Cleomends, ur 54 Sian g the Del 
phic oracle, n had bern told th he WAA al real Fertalnly 


Pane ny raft” 17 COW TION , 


ee, Blu) Ceres an e r 
„We tarhed'tb the fouth; intd the Plain Kleufe which" = 
tende about a D it 5 
n, where firſt as is 
a 1 Gee — to the eaſt wit 
2 mile of the ſes, und on tile ſouth Gde is Hot half & mile from 
it: at the eaſt end of this hill the ancient Eleuſis was ſituated. 
About a mile before we came to it, I ſaw the ruins of a ſmall 
temple to the eaſt, which might be that a Soile at the 
chreſting · floor of Triptolemus. e 90] 900k 

* In the rb 
of ſtgnes and pillars, which probably are the remains of the tem- 
ple of Diaria Propylæa, which was be fore the gates of the city; 
and at the north foot of the Jill, on an advanced ground, there 
are many imperfe@ ruins, pieces of pillars, and entablatures, 
e eee eee en. 
pine, g. Pococia, i, 179. 

Temple of Argos, Inis Argos —_—_ fn of Jaghten ond 
Niobe daughter of Phoronea; he had given his name to Argos, 
and the territory he poſſeſſed. He had no temple, and perhaps 
not even a chapel; Pauſanias ſpeaks only of his monument, 
which doubtleſs ſtood in the wood conſecrated to him. 

This Argos was, very different from him ſurnamed Panoptes, 
who had eyes in every part of his body: this was the. ſon of 
. and 2 of * of whom wn 

cher, 1 


Rr j ht 


- 


: «cot led 
TEE 'Ecafinus 1 1 


1 
faid to flow fro the. + Soba bs Fin 
| lake i is. 1 ph hy” oY 
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nes offered ſacrifiee to it! the e 
tim gave him no encoutagement to pak 


ſtream *® , from which incident he affected to p 


the river god for. his attachment to his eee 
but, nevertheleſs, vowed that the Argives ſhould 

have no occaſion to rejoice. From hence he ad- 
vanced to Thyrea, where he factificed a bull to the g 


Ocean “ꝰ; and embarking his. A F tg 
Tirynchia and Navplia, 


* -es a to Stabo'thire, * . Y, river 
of this name; the one here INI III 
and was called by Ovid « ingens Eraſinus,” . 750 9 


Redditur Argolicis ingens Erafinus in agris. 7. * 


3 No encouragement to paſs the ftream. In als 4B 
Cæſar arrived on the banks of the Rubicon, the genius of bis 
country is repreſented as appearing to him, in order to difluade 
him from his Ree: —The whole deſcription” 15 e 
beautiful. © © Lf bing | 

% 4 bull to the a bull was the uſual victim to the 
Di Magni. Horace repreſents one as! ſacrificed to Pluto; 
Virgil, to Neptune and Apollo; Homer, to the ſea, 'and to 
rivers. It was not frequently, if it was ever ſacrificed to Jupi- 
ter. Bacchus was ſometimes worſhipped with the hend of a 
bull; and I have before obſerved, that the bull ſacrificed to the 
Egyptian Typhon gave na to the 3 1 . te 


Iſraelites.— 7. 
8 Lxvn. 


D Rr A mh Or + 
XXVII. Due Argives, hearing of this, adyanc- 
edl to the rern 

T us“, at a ipia, en- 
2 e ee ee at no great 
dſtaner fm the enemy, They were not ſo much 
afraid of Hgcting their adverſuries openly in te 
feld, as of fnhing ittto an umbuſtade: of this' In 
deed *. nad been forewwafhech by the Pyrhiah, m 
the made jointly to the Mileſians and 

hon g eee INLV ERA . 


Wuüch - hate e a er wan al 


20 . 96:4 290 un 5 WR 
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125 ah ri much 4 lay; 7 
6 8 da! 
rays pr prion 
75 TIENES s fa 48 n 
1 eres chis place Hercules was forerimes 
called, Tiryuchins * Th am Eo 20% 13 & wall 
9: When.) Ther part o 11 c FR 
Paufanias and . with little 9 9 . 
relate. The Argive women, taking Cn wh 
Teterilla,. repelled the attempts of Cleomenes on their city, 
with the Joſs. of numbers of his mn. Plutafch, aftet Feliting 
the above, adds ſome. circumftances ſa very abe 


may well be excuſed inſerting them. « Some aſſerts?” ſays Pla- 
tarch, that the above feat of the women was performed, on 
the fourth of the month called Hef mes, when to this diy they: 
celebrate the ' feaſt called Hybriſties, When the women are 
cloathed in the coats and breeches. of men, and the men ih the 
veils and perticoats of women.” He Proceeds to {ay,; that the 
women, to repair the want of men, having many of chem loſt 
their huſbands, did not marry their ſervants, but firſt admitted 
the beſt of their. neighbours to the #Ights of citizens, ahd after 
watds. married them. But on their reproaching and iuſulting 
theſe huſbands; a, law paſſed that neu- married wamev, when 
they lay for the firſt time with their buſhands, avid wear 


beards. T. 
« A ſerpent | 


= , PEAT 
een x keen frond receiv x moral wound 


' 975 i 13 — $f 1 8 2 E ? eget? Ari. 03 * | 
The incidents, filled, 


the Argives, with the greateſt 
terror i they accordingly reſolved 0 regulate. their 
motions by the herald. of the adverſe army: as often, 
therefore, as this officer communzcated any, public 
win to the Lacedzmagians, they dig, che. fame. 
£10314, 15 03 YBILY Ont ene 93 1 
IXXVII. Cleomenes taking notioꝶ that th 
Argives obſerved what the herald of his armp an- 
nounced, directed that when the ſignal ſhould be 
given for his ſoldiers to dine, they ſhould immedi- 
ately take their arms and attack the, Argives. The 
Lacedzmonians upon this gave the ſignal for din- 
ner, the Argives did the fame; but whilſt they were 
engaged in eating, the enemy ruſhed upon them, 
ſlew a prodigious number, and ſurrounded many 
others, who eſcaping from the feld, OE: iy x 
the grove of Argos. 


ILXXIX. Whiltt they ranks, tare} Cleome: 
nes determined on the following "meaſure B 
means of ſome deſerters, he learned the names of 
all thoſe Argives who had eſcaped to this grove ; 
theſe he called out one by one, telling them that he 
had received their ranſom: this in the Pelopon- 
neſe, is a fixed ſum, and is ſettled at two minæ "= 
each captive. The number of the Argives was 
fifty, who as they reſpeCtively came out, when 
called, Cleomenes put to death. This incident 
was unknown to thoſe who remained in the aſy- 


lum, the thickneſs of the wood not allowing them 
n | to 


by EN A T os 

to foe what pala. Till at length) one gettiug up 
a tree; ſaw: the tranſaction. alen which m0 ue aps 

| mer norte SKT on 02 Ban y—_ 
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LXXL-Clebentries then-vedbted his Helors to 
— wood with —— ——ͤ— 
and they obeying him, it was ſet on fire®. 


it was burning 
of the fugitives, to, what divinity that grove was 
facred.... He replied,) to, Arges. At this the, La- 
cedzmoman in great: agitation exclaimed—* O- 
« Apollo, thy prediction has miſled me, promiſing 
chat |, ſhould. become maſter of Argos. Thy 
* crap Hen. 1900 emen Wt 


; 
Whilſt 
defired-to know of one 


IXXXI. Clemens derer, rare v. 


| greater part of his forces to return to. Sparta; and 
reſerving only a ſelect body of a thouſand, men, he 


went to 27 facrifice at the temple of Juno, n. 


9 Set on fre. S- NMr. Maſon, ig his admirable nagedy of 
Caractacus, has made an excellent uſe of the ſuppoſed | 
of the groves at Mona. The circumſtance of Cleomenes ſet. 

ting fire to the ſacred grove of Argos, bears in many inflances 
a reſemblance to the burning of po e 


Alte Didios, the Roman leader. 
2 4 71 23 ,1 a G3 Ui t 
 ClrateceriSindb;my lor d child and inline the fun 
[That riſes roddy from behind yon elk. Pat. 
To hall your brother victor. 70 iT 11 
£8974 4& F e Ti | 92 $2500 TY 
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Oh horrour, horrour l Sacrilegious fires 


Devour our groyes: n 
The trump again, a . LT, 


E "Its 
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n the ceremonies biidif fen the utag ; 

che prieſt forbade him, ſayingz) it was a'privitoge 
granted to no foreigner. Updnlithig>he forders | 

| ed the Helots to drag the prieſt from the altar , 
and beat him. dit den Herificod, and after 
Forumer rae nm e DOOW n Ry 
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IXXXI. On AP ke heath Uk 
the Ephori of btibety, and of neglecking che op- 
ech we he had of taking Argos, Whether the 

ply which Cledmenes made was true or falſe, gf 
am not able to determine: he obſerved; that wa 

ing taking poſſeſſion of the temple of Argos, the 2 
prediction of the oracle ſeemed to him finally com- 
Pleted. He concluded therefore, that he ought not 
to make any farther attempts upon the city, till he 
ſhould firſt be ſatisfied from his facrifices whether 
the deity would aſſiſt or oppoſe him. When he 


was perfortaing the ſacred rites avſpicionſly in the 
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82 1 the prief from the allar.— A ſimilar alt of violence 
is recorded by Plutarch of Alexander the Great. Wiſhing to 

conſult the Delphic oracle concerning the ſucceſs of his deſigns 
"againſt Perſia, he happened to go there at a time which was 
deemed inauſpicious, and the Pythian, refuſed to do her offige. 
Alexander on this went to her himſelf, and by perſonal violence 
. dragged her to the temple: fatigued with her exertions againſt 
him, ſhe at length exclaimed,” My ſon, you are invincible. 
The Macedonian prince expreſſed himſelf perfectiy ſatisfied 
with her anſwer, and aſſured his ſoldiers that it was unneceſſary 
to conſult the deity fy more.. 

94 Ephori.] The reader will remember lat it was the par 
ticular office of the Ephori to won the rel the Spartan 
_ —T, if 


temple 


* 


el 
Torn of the! ſabred age, Whieh/entircly convinged 

kitry chat herſhould not talte Argos. „If this flame 
had iſſued from the head, he:ſhould have taken the 
place by ſtorm, but its) coming from the breaſt de- 
2 declared chat all the, purpoſes pf the deity 


ee een bed. ee. $6 10 85 
end ien ne VO bang O sd et 
LNNXNIIII. bee of ſa 
an f JG eitixens, diuit the ſlaves uſurped the 
management of affairs, and executed the offices of 
government: but when the ſons of thoſe who had 
been ſlain grew up, they obtained poſſeſſion of the 
city, and "after forme conteſt erpelled the flaves, 
who retited to T yrinthes, which they ſeized, They 
for a time forebore to moleſt each other, till Cle- 
ander, a ſoothſayer and an e of the diſtrict 


ng $20 


” Flame of fire. IT appenrance of fre if lidl was 
generally deemed amongſt the. ancients an auſpicious omen; 
but, Nee Al bther prodligtes and modes of divimition, they 
| varied thi &iieſad0#6/EGh&eritig it ue cura to the different - 
circumſtances and places in which it appeured. -Avcording'to- | 
Pliny, Amphiaraus was the Acft, inventor of divination by 
fre. 141 mote 4 £4 Is — 

Aruſpiciim Pete erb. Yak Hrs, auſpicia 
avium Tireſias Tbs? W rr oltentorum et ſom- 
niorum Am̃phictyon. 

Delphus was the inventor of divipation by the egtrails of 
beaſts, Amphiaraus of that by fire, Tireſias the Theban bf that 
ol birds, and EE Is of poi: and 

. dreams —7. Ano by 16845554 8 
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of Phigaſis, coming amongſt chemgrhel pate 
che ſlaves to attaek their maſters. A. tedious war 
followed, in which the E Ae though 
ith ee r ral 7:07), batift; by ot 
GOD 27 7 ef 
IXXXIV. The Argives e that a 
0 of the things before mentioned Cleomenes loſt his 
- reaſon, and came to a miſerable end. The Spar- 
tans, on the contrary, will not allow his madneſs to 
have been occaſioned by any divine interpoſition; 
they ſay; that by communicating with the Scy- 
thiansꝰ he became a drinker of wine, and that 


2 1 with the Scytbian.] — See this ſtory referred 

to in Athenæus, book x. c. 7; from whence we learn that uni- 
' oxv010as, or to imitate the Scythians, became proverbial for in- 
temperate drinking. A curious why erm is Boop! als lies 
ſerved from Achæus: A 15 1 


Ms e 1 e deine, 
Aο Agar rudi Ty yer bagetg 
Kat pes 2 N onvligs H. 


"x alſo 40 Adagia of Eraſmus, upon the word Epiſcyd2- 
Hard drinking was * the 
Thracians,—See Horace: 'F bas wh X 
Natis in plum lætitiæ Scyphis NF ö | 
Pugnare Thracum eſt: tollite barbarum 


Morem, verecandumque Bacchm 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis. L. I 47. 


Again 3 the ſame author, | * 


Non ego ſanius | A. len Ut» 
Bacchabor Edonis, "So GA 3 


noma. 


chin anale him Amed ä 
che invuſidn of their ouBE—d d — . — 
on tevengei: wich this 
to form an alliance with the Spartan. —— 
corditigly agreed, that the SeytHians ſhould" invite 
the country of the Medes by e Hde of tht PH 
the Spartans, advancing” from Ephieſus, were to 
do the ſame; till the two atmies formed! a junction. 
With che Scythians ſent om this huſiteſs Cleo 
menes is ſaid to have fortnec tod great an invirnacy; 
and thende to have contracted a habit of drink. 


ing, whichinjuted tho favvitios of his nan, Pra 


2864 ingo 0 „ 
| Upon the bock Seyphis in the ff notation, it may not be 
improper" to remark; chat Athierizus non 1.4 

ashes, deyfhuc u hoe, Münster, y“ BY rice dee d 
1 y rinking/ iv Ire 1dbdejibed 


in the Solomon, of Prior: . ,. wo AA. 38: D008), T1907 B00 
. e it apt ares pages When M 64 
An airy ſcene of tranſitory joys : 25: 8120} 


in an Feralad t the Bag bot 3 
Would haniſh ſorrow, hb lg e l. 00 
To che late reel und protru ed fate 
ee, eee, 2.48104,” 


Adi job m., A be iH TE 
In che pernicious dranght; hh Mi lid N 

Or harſh, which, dies clan d maſt cher By" 11 Nd.” 

/ Irrevocable;, the 100 prompt hi. BE 
Seed of ſevere di ab. Gente debdegs. N a 
\ What we would ſhun, and what we ought to hate. ; 
97 4 The word in Greek is bee; Wy 
Larcher remarks; that this 144 Dl l off hb blot” 
rians, for to advance from the ſea; and that therefore the re- 
treat of the ten thouſand was called by Nenophon the A 
The illuſtration is, however, rather unfortunate, as the return . 
of Xenophon was not from. the fea, but from Conaxa, an. 

inland place on the ä n at 'Trapetis, fem." 
Vol. III. 'G which 
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jured the inhabitants of gina; and 


DR A T: 0 


-which-incident whoever. arc deſirqus to drink au- 
7 py \ Pu Exclaim: Egiſeythilon;” 
Abe agree Such is che Spar- 
tag account of. To me, however; he 


Lem in bare d zu ohjed. of de, dhe er 


Sees, ON, 7 | f 21 10 ao 5000 | 
07 | 27907 Arey mot: NM angel 
+ LXXXV. The people of Aging no. Goner fe- 
ceived intelligence: of; his death, than they diſ- 


- 
* 25 


patched emiſſaries to Sparta, to complain of Leu- 


tychides, for detaining their hoſtages at Athens. 

The Lagedæmonians, after a public conſultation, 

were of opinion that Leutychides es had 1 9 0 
deter- 


mined that he ſhould. be given up to them, and be 
carried to gina, inſtead of ſuch of their country- 


men as were detained at Athens. They were about 


to lead him away, when Theaſides, ſon” of Leo- 
propis, a Spartan of approved worth, this addreſſed 


them: * Men of gina, what would you do? 
would you take away a; Spartan prince, whom 


« his countrymen have given up? Although the 
« Spartans have in anger come to this reſolution, 
« do ye not fear that they will one dap, if Fay per- 
« ſiſt in your purpoſe; utterly deſtroy, your coun- 
te try ? This expoſtulation induted che“ Æginetæ 

to change their firſt intentions: dhe nevettheleſs 
inſiſted that Leutychides ſhould ; accompany, 1 
to Athens, and ſet chejr COURT. AE Meer, | 


of 251 mnYg unnd 07 227 4 


IXXXVI. When Bbeerehäder⸗ arrived at 4. 
thens, and claimed che hoſtages, che "Athehiaiis, 


Who 1 Were unwilung to give chem up, Serie 


11314 | XN 1 | TNC 


| E * A 1 a & | 
They gad that ach ne cor 
fled: theſe 3 men}! t-their: tareyit Woulbbe anfair = 
tolgiiſe when un te o ob; thÞm. en, their 
finalirafulal; id furrender em. (Leytychides: thus 
addreſſed thæm IIa this: buſigaſh,, Athenians, | 

Damme pleaſes; if, you; give up 
then ten. ou will act juſtly, if you;do agtoyou 
0 will de diſhoneſt! I am defirqus however do relace = 
to yo what o happened in ꝗpartn upon ſim 
lat oecaſion: We have atradition amengt u, hae 
about three ages ago chere lived in 1 
e mant gamed Glaicus:the Jon, of he 
« excellent qualities and in-particular: his, jare> 
« grit. We are tobi chat in: proceſ of time = 
NMileſlan came to Sparta, purpolely to ſalicit chis 
© matis adwices Lee 
<« him; © from Miletus to be benefited hy your j 
< rice, the reputation f which, circulating thn 
> N . 4 fy 1255 . 


0 e. wealth of my, countrymen, is gon- 
ae eee nh dp 
« this-meaſure: I have converted 

pan iam moneys which, om the conlence of 


© its being perfectly  fecvire, I propoſe to t. in 
wt your ls; take ic therefore, and with' it tele, © 
e private markes i to the perſon who: ſhall cue 
you that he knows them you will return it The 
« Milefian here finiffied, and Glaucus accepted his” | 
*© money upom theſe conditions, Aﬀter a long inter-. 
2 eee 
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tho application 
thang; and afflefed them that he reinembered 
Tagettüng of che mutter ITY, ſays he, Hu 
A hereafter" be! able to recpllect theb chcumſtanct 

t yau mention will certainly do Du juſtice and 


elves 
« other hand, Went do eonſult the oracle at Delphi. 


i, Sacre Leen that the fel 
* Coifbuhds allet the Honeft mam and 


2 2 M 4 1 0. 


#40 Spafti, mill preſineing themſelves-before Glau- 
T eus pfodecetl theoreſt agrted upon; antbrbliinied 


."Hehowevey rejected 


*the'wibney. 


er. reſtore that wRichꝰ you ſay I Hive cdevervedeo: If, 


4:61 eM ry; your Claim has no fbundation, 1 


hall avalt myſelf of ehe laws of Greece againſt 


© [5450 7 I'therefbre invite you to return to ine again, 


* after 4 perlod of four montlis. “ The Mileſians 


J ö — in ſorrow; confidering them- | 


of their money: Glaucus, on the 


* On hib enquiting whetherlhe mightzablolve: him- 
c ſelf from returning the mohey by ian oath, the 
<prieſteſs made hirn this" rep“ MON tnt 
. lihdoud®, thiis mel by ſwearing you ma 5 
E Thb lif the gold yo BY" may reta:: 


* 2 


But ffill an oath a nameleſs offs privj baits, 8 a 
« Whicht tho: no feet ir has, no tri Upfkas , 


o n wo 1:6 7402 WIA :.9) Sy 
10 92122203 % 4.55 At RW UAE ©37IÞ * I 


0 Kier Jon of _ Epicydee. aide words of hs e 
has been obſerved by is any writers, ro- 
tius, may well be co pared to a Fon Fo eck eff 8 

6 Tlooked, and behold, a flying roll. Then ſaid" mam; 


'Ehis. is the curſe that 2 forth, over the face, Cur gr whole 
555 ee 


the der . 25d the flonts thereof? 8 55 be , 
The 


02 — wo 
V, 


Zaza 101 engirrda i rere (M—yfo@r- 


Cp Rk 


Sat 9309 ns JO e mb 


S 0 Fenn 1 »_ 


Haan pu quota fore. uod dubitarot 
n Samalem iure there»: h 25Gb? 
8 Nr 1 od 1 


1 pop 
Vocrm wdyidigham — 
Exſtinctus tots pariter cum prole domoque 
. 
e IR bene N Sn. 3 01 
al Pe Cheaten 


no V 
es on the g Religion. : ED 
* 8 char 7 1 Epiphanes, a u was ag 
confeſſed that for the inne 
the; Jr. Tb ter entre al cduld —. 


us 
temple. of iana in ] 

1, Ir wat 5 
eee Trae pm ug, ; oth — A 

How contrary to this . le the — 
declaration · of Jeſus Chriſt | ! 

Im I ſay n lockedbew a winwiny 
Iuſtrafter-her, bath committed adultery with her in his 
heart had Mit s h 1 3 otbasd Codes; een old ent 

I cannot properly omit relating in this. place al ſtor) from! 
Stobæus, ſomewhat! of a fimilar nature with-this: before ua { 
Larcher has done the lathe; J based Sc al ode 

Archetimus of Erythræa. In Lonia, depolited-at Teuedos in 
the hands of his friend Cydias,'a. .confiderables ſum of money, 
Having demanded it to be returned che ther detiied that hi 
had it and as the diſputo grew) it was ugreed that in 
ri nnn anc. This time was 

; "V3 nde 


IJ 


heir oathoiegard, *> - 
— — u Þ 


pj af ay 2003 


8 EORI AT TA ON 


40 'On thisroply,Glaucus-chtreated chic: | 
* give himy but he was told by thepricftels; thatth | 
« inregtion and theudilon were like criminal. Glau” 1 
cus theh'ſenr! forirh@Milleſiatis; and reſtored? he 
7 Boley,—My motive, Oh Athenians, for making. 
ou this relation, remains to he told, the preſent 
& Be 0 Wvea of Glaucus, er — of 
« his family, are to be found then Ae utterhy extir- 
« pated from Sparta... Wherever theepfore-ai truſt | 
te has been repoſed, it ic an act of wiſdom we feſtore 
* it when demanded.” —=Fev bee 
that what, he fajd, made, no, impreſſion. upop tho 
: Arhenians Jeſs We; place. Uns $81.61) b W 0 
Ne loi N tu 3 £392 Hai n 
IXxxvn. Before de N Had tyffered 
for the inſults formerly. offered to ie Athenians, 
with che intention of. ebans, 
had done. the following. act af violence 
rated againſt the Athenians for ſorne*1 Nana: 
jury, they preparet to revenge Mets "PA 
Athenians had a quinquereme, ſtationed at Suniurh 
of fi veſſel, which-was ibe..Theogjs”, And fall 


dacht t aur 01 e eee 5:41 0 dete 9 w 
| y 4002 ef Yori a6 2h " 
employed- by Cydias in making hollow. 4 cane, in whick he 
placed the ;gold of Archetimus j and the better t conceal hee 
fraud, he covered the handle of it with a thick bandage of 
linen. On the appointed day he lat his houſe, reſting on this | 
cane, 2 as if indiſpoſed!;-and arriving at the temple; he placed the 
cane in the hands of Archetimus, whilſt he elevated his own, - 
agd ſwore that he had returned to him the depoſit conſided to 
bim. Archetimus in anger daſhed the cane on the ground : it 
broke. i in pie reg the gold fell out, and expoſed to the eyes of 
the ſpectators che perfidy of Cydias, who'diediprematurely — 
.99 n I- This was à veſſel which was every pong 
. & ne 
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. | 
rifice obtained poſſefMonz and put alk hom uu, 


found in her in irons. The Athenians inſtantly 
eee XIXX MI. 


CPV y 10853} en 9518 "7 : SEL PIER! er * 


Nicodromus. From ſome-diſgultagainſt his dun- 


trymen he had ſome time beſora left the iſſand: 


hearing that the Athenians wert determined on che 


win of Męina, he agreed Wich them on eemain 


conditions to deliver it into their haods. He ap- 


pointed à particular day ſotothe execution. of hs 
eee enen 


i2A 03 bali ani n A a eqidt Vis! 1 
cat to Delps zo poſter, frefißeg, 10 Apollo, in n 
vow which Theſeus had made at his departure for Crete. As. 
ſoon as the feſtival celebrated on this occalion was begun, they 
purified the place, and it was an inviolable law to put no perſob 


to death till his veſſel be rowiaed und it rns Ihe 
times a great mam aha ales > particularly. N N 


was contrary,” The ſe ed Theoria commences w 
prieft of Apollo has crowned the” prow'of the veliet. 5 
was the name of the! perſon ſent” to offer ſarrifice:to ſome god, 


or conſult, an oracle; it u given do diſtinguiſh ſuch-perfons* 
from thoſe charged with. commiſſions on el, affairs, W n 


called Here.. Lare her « 


See a very poetical deſcription of the ardiviof 4'TRowns it 


Delos, in the Voyage du Jeune Anacharſis, vi. 417, 418. 


On appercevoit dans Feloignement la Theorie des Athe- 


niens. Telles que les filles de Nerte, lorſqu'elles ſuivent ſur 
les flots le char de la fbuveraine des mers, une foule de bati- 
mens legers ſe jouojent autour de la galere ſacree. Leurs voiles, 
plus eclatantes que la neige, brilloient comme les cygnes qui 


agitent leurs alles fur * e du Cailtre et Ly * 
&c. e p 


Se 


'6 4 him, 


IXXN VIII. „There n gina man 
greatly eſteemed, the ſon of Cnothus, his name 


—— 
* 
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him He proceeded in his purpoſt, und wwe 
himſelf maſter of hat is called the ald cim n; 
Vm ee e , ter robots Parent 
ILXXXIX. The Athenlans were not punctuat 
to their engagement; they were not prepared wit 

a fleet able to oontend witk that of gina; and in 
che interval of their applying to the Corinthians for 
a reinforcetnent of ſhips, the favourable opportu- 
nity: was loſt. The- Corinthians, being at chat time 

on very friendly terms with the Athenians, furniſn· 
ed:them, at their requeſt, with twenty ſhips © ag 
their laws forbade them to give theſe ſhips, they * 
ſold them their allies for five drachm'6ath. WIN 
theſe, which in addition to their own made u fleet 
of ſeventy ſhips, the Athenians ſailed to gina, 
where 7 Opp e F: 98 
15 time ee 1 40 L997 92 82 la > 


4. 


- XC. The . — not e as bad W | 
ſtipulated, Nicodromus, accompanied by many of 
the Aginetæ, fled in a veſſel from gina, The 
Athenians aſſigned Suniurn for their reſidence, from 
whence they occaſionally iſſued to harraſs and plun- 
der the people of gina; bur Kg . by: 
pened afterwards, ak Arial 


XCI. The principal citizens. of gin in 
overpowered 15. of the common people as had 


* Jyit da ſhips. J--The Corinthians reproached the 
Athenians with this a& of kindneſs, when they afterwards dil 


covered an inclination to aſh the Corcyreans See Thucydides, 


taken 


l. i. e. 41. Larcher, 


_ 


w * . . & 


raken dhe pare of di hath, der 
proceeded to pit'thely-prifoners d Heath/! Ont 
occaſion they committed an act of impiety to atone 
for which al their earneſt entervGurs Were una. 
valling; and before chey could echciliate the god 
deſs, they were driven from the ifland. Ab they 
were conducting to execution ſeyen hundred of the 
common people, hom they had taken alive, ong 
of them, eſcaping from is chains/fed 10 the veſti- 
bule of the temple of Ceres -'Theſttidphots; and 
ſeizing. the hinges of the door, held them faſt; un- 
able to make *him quit his Hold 0 ei oPhig 
hands ., and dfagged him awag. Fischanäe rer 
mained adhering o the yalves of the dee af oy 
200); wks 14% vip 3\ 
XCII, Afer the Mginete had this puniſhed | 
their domeſtic enertiies, the eventiyivelſels of the 


Athenians appeared, whom they engaged, and were 
conquered. In conſequence df cheir defeat they? | 
applied «-ſecondtime>t6'the Argives ft dMſtatiee, 
which was refiſed; and for this reaſbnl they com- 
plained that the ſhips of the Æginetæ which Cleo- _ 
menes had violently feized, had, in conjunRtion with, 

the Laced=monians, made a " deſcent © upon. their 
coaſt; to Which a, of violence ſome Sicyonian- 
welle had alſo contributed. For this che Argives ? 
had demanded, by way of compenfation,'s thouland' 
talents, of which each nation was to pay five. 2 | 
dred. The, Sicyonians, apologized, fas, their miſe. 
conduct, and paying-one hundred talents were er- 
Fuſed the reſt. This Aginetæ were too proud to 


2 Cut off bis — . Ham Efegs vl i 462. 
VU 9 make 


F 25 | 
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go ERATO 
- make any conceſſions.” The Argives therefore: to 
their application for aſſiſtance refuſed. any public | 
countenance, but a body of about a thouſand vo | 
lunteers went over te them, under the conduct of 
Eurybates, a m̃an very ſxilful in the conteſts of the 
Pentathlon. The greater part. of theſe returned 
22 but were lain by the Athenians at 
Ægina. Eurybates their leader, victorious in three 
Wee eee 
eee bo hegen voy W l 


' 
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XIII. The. Nginetæ, taking Fi ood of Sb 
confuſion on che part. of the Athenians, attacked | 


their fleet, and obtained a victory, "raking pus of 
their ſhips, with all the © crews. 


65 TT TY Lan oO 514 19904 IE 
XIV. Whilſt theſe wo natians view; 1280 


gaged in hoſtilities, the domeſtic of the Perſian 
monareh continued regularly to bid him <©Remeny 
te ber the Athenians '**,” which incident was farther 
enforced by the: unremiting endeayours Coke Pi. 


ict 903 Sn Lag: 
— 12 ohe, Aeli, incigens will * 
bring to the mind of the reader what is related of the Mace- 
donian Philip; who to prevent pride and inſolence taking too 
entire a poſſeſſion of his heart, from his victories and great 
proſperity, enjoined a domeſtic every morning to exclaim to 
him, Remember, Philip, thou art a man.“ The word “ Re- 
member” is memorable in Engliſh hiſtory. Ic was the laſt. 
word pronounced by Charles the firſt to Dr. Juxon on the ſcaf- 
fold. Dr. Juxon gave à plaufible anſwer. tothe miniſters of 
Cromwell, who interrogated, him on the? ſubject; but many are 
Aill of opinion, that it involved ſome myſtery never known but 
by the GO to whom it W 1 


fiſtratidæ 


estar Was Pra a 
redute ſuch of de eee e 
him earth an Wäter “ accordingly 

| from his confine Wieden Wü had Seen = 


5 eter — — 5 
before hin. 7 1131 N . 
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received telt 

Ne with a large and == 
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f 55 alter ards che 


cavay f a by "piece 
Dari Ja comtfilnded” his Te: de 
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remes. © 9 15 
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firſt ſucceſſes, exclaimed . TER TO path ua. 
XG, 16 & bafÞarifiti Gt At By. hag. 
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Into the Greek tongus:]— The original. ſays, 4 -thaſecnaties 
in the Greek tongue mean, &c. Which ſeems to imply chat che 
words are themſelves  Ggnificant in Gr, which is not the aſe 
it ſhould ſurely be “in the Perſiag 10076) ma 1 
Noce, otherwiſe the 2 is. incorrect, and the remainder. 
of, the ſentenge. taujological, and indeed nonſenſicai.— Hyde 
Bochart, and others, pong rreated ol [ m of the old. 
Ferſic. * 82 eln N © 
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they acc Fi feng rene $6 four, thouland wen 
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merly 9 po Ants" cavalry ; but the 
plication to the 
Athenians, were far from” "and deter- 
mined, They were Ir divided Wer reſolutions, 
that whilſt. ſome of them adviſedl· the city to be de- 
ferred, "ou "werent racers the rocks' of Eubeea , 
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Met. xiv. 4g 
If the inhabitants of Carius had retired, ſays Lareher, to 
this place, they would bave had little to appfebend” from 
2 whoſe fleet durſt not have 2 them datt 
rocks ſo very dangerous 7. gs 
ut Betray their county. -=Gorgylus the vil Lreuhn w 
had taken part with the. Perfians, as Nenephen Ame, had for 
his reward the cities of Gambrium, - Pakegambrinm, Myritra, 
and Grynia. Gorgion and  Gorgylus,-his deſcendants, were 
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DNN ww 
fon of Nathoty'@n Everaian af i highathreide; bb 
ſerving theſe different ſentiments, informed the As: 
niahs of che ſtute of affairs, adviſing thenreo return 
home, leſt they ſhould be involved in the common : 
ruin. The Azhenjars attended to this advice of 
r 
che impeaι¹ñ ee, 


Cl. FW e 
to Temes Chavez, and cls; making 
themſelves maſters of theſe places, they diſeipbarked 
the horſe, and prepared to attack the enemy. The 
Eretrians did not think proper to advance and er» 
gage them ; che opinion for deſending the city had 
prevailed, and Geir whole attention was occupied 
in preparing ſor a ſiege: Fhe Perſians endeavaured 
to ſtorm the place, und 2, conteſt of ſis day was 
attended with very conſiderable loſs on both | 
On the ſeventh, the city was betrayed to the enemy 
by two of the more eminent citizens,” Euphorbus 
ſon of Alcimachus, and Philagrus ſon of” Cyneas. 
As ſoon as the Perlians got poſſeſſion of the place, 
they pillaged and burned the temples to avenge. the 
burning of their temples at Sardis, The people, ac- 
cording to the orders of fea were made flaves 8 

CI. 


in ke ae i the n Olympiad, hes Thug, 
a Lacedzmonian general, Paſled into Ali Minor to. make' war 
on Perſta. Larcher. 

112 Near to Temencs.] — The Oreck io ene round} if this had 
ſirnified a temple, ĩt would uur wen, bes, the | 
notes of Weſſeling and Valcnaer..-T. 

2 Were made ſlaves, ] The firſt ſlaves were doubtleſs thoſe - 


Vor. III. H made 


Cl. Aﬀeer this victory at Erevia; de Tens 3 
ſtlaid a few days, and then failed to Attica, driving 
all before them, and thinking to treat the Athenians | 
as they had done the Eretrians. There was a place 
in Attica called Marathon, not far from Eretria, well 
adapted for the motions of cavalry : to this place 


therefore they were conducted by Hippias ſon of 
Piſiſtratus. | | 


"CHI. As ſoon as the Athenians heard this, they © 
advanced to the ſame ſpot, under the conduct of * 
ten leaders, with the view of force by 
force. The laſt of theſe was Miltiades. His father 

Cimon, ſon of Steſagoras, had been formerly driven 
from Athens by the influence of Piſiſtratus , fon 
of Hippocrates, During his exile, he had obtained 3 
the prize at the Olympic games, in the chariot race 


made captive in war. By the injunction of Darius, ſo often re- 
peated in Herodotus, and, as we perceive, ſo ſtrictly eriforced, 
we may underſtand that the Greeks here taken captive were 
obliged, in menial occupations, to wait on the perſons of their 
conquerors. Darius in general treated his captives with extra- | 
ordinary lenity; it was only againſt the Greeks, who bad in 3 
particular manner provoked his indignation, that we find him 
thus particular in his ſeverity to thoſe taken priſoners, —7, | 
1% P;/ftratus.][ have in different places related many 
anecdotes of this Piſiſtratus ; I have one now before me jn 
lian, which ought not to be omitted. If he met any perſon ' 
who ſeemed to be idle, he aſked him why he was unemployed ? 
If, he would ſay, your oxen are dead, take mine, and go to your 
uſual buſineſs in the field; if you want ſeed, take ſome of 
mine. This he did, ſays Zlian, leſt the idleneſs of theſe peo- 
ple ſhould prompt them to raiſe ſeditious plots againſt him. 
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df beur Rotes Thishndis, kvneverhe Ursi 
to Mikiades his uterine brother. At the Olympic 
games which next followed, he was again victorious, 
and with the ſame mares. This honour he ſuffered to 
be aſſigned to Piſiſtratus, on condition of his being 
mitted to return. Being victorious! a third time, 
he was put to death by the ſons. of Piſiſtratus, Pi- 
nated in the night, near Prytaneum, by ſome villaing 
ſent for the-purpoſe : he was buried in the approach 
to the city, near the hollow way; and in the fame 
ſpot were interred the mares which had three 
times obtained the prize at the Olympic games. If 
we except the mares of Evagoras of Sparta, none 
other ever obtained a ſimilar honour. At this pe- 
riod, Steſagoras, the eldeſt W 
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Ti een thing wo fd u . a frequent 


prafiice to do. From Paaſanias we learn a fingular falt 3 that 


they who obtained the prize at wreſtling, being unable to ſub- 
ſtitute any perſon in their room, were accuſtomed to take bribes 
to declare themſelves natives of places to which they did not 
belong. The ſame author informs us, that Dionyſius the tyrant 
frequently ſent agents to Olympia, to bribe the conquerors to 
declare themſelves natives of Syracuſe. It is proper to add, 
that they who were mean enough thus to ſacrifice * 
their country to their avarice, or perhaps, as it might occaſion- 
ally happen, their pride, were ſubject to the puniſhment of 
exile from thoſe cities to which they did really belong 7. 

us Interred the maren. —See this fact mentioned by Alan in 
his Hiſtory of Animals, I. xii. c. 40. : Where we are alſo told, 
that Evagoras, mentioned in the ſubſequent paragraph, in like 
manner buried his victorious horſes.—L. 
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youmgeſt was brought up at Athens under Cimon 
ann ee eee r 


E CIV. This Miltiades, Skate leader, ah 
vancing from the Cherſoneſe, eſcaped from two in- 
cidents which alike (threatened his life: as far as 
Imbros he was purſued by the Pheenicians, who were 
exccedingly deſirous to take him alive, and preſent 
thought himſelf ſecure, his enemies accuſed, and 
brought him to a public trial, under pretence of 


his aiming at the ſovereignty of the Cherſoneſe z | 


from this alſo he eſcaped; and was afterwards choſen 
2 nn by che 2 of che 
wann 


cv. The Aten n before 4 [ef the 
city, diſpatched Phidippides ? to Sparta: he was an 
Athenian by birth, and his daily employment was 
to deliver meſſages. To this Phidippides, as he 
himſelf affirmed, and related to the Athenians, the 
god Pan appeared on mount Parthenius , which 


n Phidippides. ]—This name is differently written, Phidip- 
pides and Pratipoites, | 
un Mount Parthenius.J—This place was ſo named, quaſi Vir- 
gineus, from the virgins who there offered ſacrifice to Venus, 
or enjoyed the exerciſe of hunting. Paufanias, in his eighth 
book, ſpeaks of a temple here erected to Pan, * in the very 


place,“ ſays he, “where the god appeared to Phidippides, and 


gave him ſome important advice.“ 7. 
9 
— 
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only withed them well, but who had frequently 
rendered them ſervice, and would do fo again. 
All this the Athenians believed; ad as Toon us the 
ſtate of their affairs permitted, they ergcted a temple 
to Pan '** near the citadel ; ever fince the above 
period, they venerate e 
and the race of torches “ 
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. note of Lnteher"n ths puta 
ſcems a little remarkable: I therefore" give it a, 

« Clemens of Alexandria fays, that the Athetlans did not 
even know Pan before Phidippides told ther: of his existente. 
With the reſpect due to a father of the charch,/ this reaſoning 
does not to me ſcem juſt ; becauſe the Athenians lad not yet 
inſtituted feftivals in honour of Pan, it by no means follows 
that they knew nothing of him, The majority of feaſts infti- 
tuted in catholic countries, in honour. of ſaints, are greatly 
poſterior to the period of their deaths, and take their date, like 
thoſe of Pan amongſt the Athenians, from the time when their 
protection and its effect were for the ark time. . Experigne- 
ed.“ 

If this be not a acer at the Romifh Kikes it · ce 
very like one. 7. gt f . 

1 To Par ]-— This ſacred building to kan it mentioned by 
Panſanias, I. i. c. 28. After the battle of Marathon, they ſung 
in honour of this deity a hymn, which 3 is given by Athenzus, 
Deipnoſoph. L xv. c. 14. but x more correMy by Bruneck, in his 
Analecta. Brunck, however, and "Whrienbach, are 'bothe'6F opi- 
nion that this hymn alluded to a viftory' obtained by foihe poet 
at the Panathenza.—See the . el Larcher x riot on | 
this paſſage. [2 eb» 8 
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I. Phidippides, who was ſent by the Athentaw 
generals, and who related his having met with Pan, 


arrived at Sparta on the ſecond * * 'E his depar- 
* "ys 


| lend dk with a torch in his hand ran from the wi of 
the god, in whoſe honour the race was celebrated, to ſome cer- 
tain ſpot, without extinguiſhing his torch ; if the torch went 
/ out he gave it to a ſecond, and he to a third, if he met with the 
ame accident; if the third was alſo unfortunate, the vifory 
was adjudged to no one. 
This feaſt was celebrated in bender of various Geities, as of 
Minerva, Vulcan, Prometheus, Pan, Zſculapius, c. In the 
Panathznza, or feaſts of Minerva, the Lampadophori ran from 
the Piræum; from the Ceramicus ar academy, in thoſe of Vulcan 
or Prometheus. There was in the academy a ſtatue of Cupid, 
conſecrated by Piſiſtratus, where they lighted the ſacred torches 
in the courſes inſtituted in honour of theſe gods. The ſame ho- 
nour was rendered to Pan, ag we learn from this paſſage in He- 
rodotus, and in the manuſcript lexicon of Photius. 
To this er e AMR allude, and amongſt others 
Lucrettus : Oe 
Augeſcunt aliæ geriten aliæ minuuntur, | 
Inque brevi ſpatio mutantur ſæcla animantum, 
Et quaſi curſores vitai lampada tradunt. | 


J am of opinion that there is an alluſion to this cuſtom alſo i in 
an epigram of Alcæus of Meſſina, preſerved in Brunck: 


F pet 
1 N 3 ben Rahe x νν HEN Larcher. 


en On the ſecond day.]—Larcher, i in his obſervation on this 
paſſage, corrects a miſtake of Pliny the naturaliſt, 10 It was 
thought,” ſays Pliny, “ great thing that Phidippides ran in 
two. days 1140 ſtadia, that is to ſay, the diſtance betwixt 
Athens and Lacedæmon, till Laniſis (Larcher ſays, I know not 
on what authority, Aniſtis) and Philonides, who was a courier 
of Alexander the Great, ran in one day 1200 ftadia, or the diſ- 
tance betwixt Sicyon and Els“ « Allowing,” ſays Larcher, 
606 
for 


| E R A T ©. tog 
ture from Athens. He went immediately co che 
magiſtrates, and thus addreſſed them: Meng 
e Lacedæmon, the Athenians ſupplicate your aſ- 
* ſiſtance, and entreat you not to ſuffer the moſt 
« ancient city of Greece to fall into the hands of. 
r the Barbarians: Eretria is already ſubdued, and 
« Greece weakened by the loſs of that illuſtrious 
* place.” After the above ſpeech of Phidippides, 
the Lacedzmonians reſolved to aſſiſt the Atheni- 
ans; but they were prevented from doing this im- 
mediately by the prejudice of an inveterate cuſtom. 2 
This was the ninth day of the month, and it was a 
practice with them to undertake no enterprize be- 
fore the moca ws, A. M 
fore, thay wine F 


cvu. 


„en af e Sicyon and Elis, the 
' diſtance is no more than 600 ſtadia of thoſe which are eight to 
a mile, of which ſtadia there are 1140 betwixt Athens and 
Sparta. If Pliny in this place meant to ſpeak of the ſmaller 
ſtadium, he ought to have ſaid ſo, becauſe juſt above he ſpoke 
of the greater ſtadium, as the paſſage itſelf proves. 

I may be allowed in this place to correct an error of 
Larcher, who miſquotes the above paſſage from Pliny ; he | 
calls Aniſtis and Philonides couriers d* Alexandre, whereas the 
words of Pliny are, « donec Aniſtis curſor Lacedzmonius, & 
Philonides Alexandri Magni,“ that is, till Aniftis a Lacedemo- 
nian courier, and Philonides a courier of Alexander, &c. Pliny, 
is may be addded, in the ſame chapter (book vii. c. 20.) ſpeaks 
of people who in the circus conld run 160 miles a day, and of 
a boy who betwixt noon and evening ran 75 miles, 

123 Moon was at the full. -I will firſt give the reader what 
Plutarch, in his Eſſay on the Malignity of Herodotus, remarks 
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Cui, In the night before Hippias conducted 
thg Barbarians to the plains of Marathap, bn ſow, K 


ems to me i lead a —— 
cenſure of Plutarch. 

« Herodotus is alſo evidently convicted of reporting falſely 
of the Lacedæmonians, ſaying that waiting for the full moon 
they did not aſſiſt the Athenians at Marathon; bat they not 
only made namberlefs military excurſons at the bezinning 
of the month, and without waiting for the full moon, but they - 
wanted .ſp very little of being preſent at this battle, which took 
place on the ſixth day of the month Boedromion; that on their | 
arrival they found the dead fill lying in the field. Yet Heto- 
dotus has thus written concerning the full moon.“ Plutarch 
then adds the paſſage before us, after which he ſays, Thou, 
oh Herodotus, transferreſt the full moon to the beginning of the 
month, when ſhe is but yet in her firſt quarter, and at the ſame 
time confoundeſt the heavens, days, and all things.” 

* The Lacedzmonians,” ſays Larcher, “ did not comme 
a march before the full moon. This is confirmed by the ev 
dence of Pauſanias, b. i. c. 28. of Lucian, in his Tra& on 
trology, c. 25. who imputes this regulation to Lycurgus, and of 
the author of the Tract on Rivers, printed amongſt the works 
of Plutarch; of Hermogenes alſo, and others. In defiance of 
theſe authorities, Plutarch, not ſatisfied with denying” the fact, 
aſſerts, that the battle of Marathon took place on the ſixth of the 
month Boedromion,, and that the Lacedzmonians, having ar- 
rived a mort time after the battle, muſt conſequently have begun 
their march Before the full moon. But is it poſſible to believe 
that Plutarch, who lived fix ages after that battle, ſhould be 
better informed concerning its date than Herodotus, who often 
communicated with thoſe who were there in perſon ? Plutarch, 
who always repreſents Herodotus as a malignant wretch, fill | 
allows him the praiſe of ingenuity; but if he had” been dull 
as any Beotian, I much doubt whether he could have dared to 
advance a falſehood like this, concerning a matter fo very re- 
cent, and of which there were ſtill ſo many evidences, when he 
recited his hiſtory at the N games.” | 
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this viſion: he thought that he. lay with his mo- 
ther . The inference which he drew from tis 
was, that he ſhould again return to Athens, be re- 
ſtored to his authority, and die in his ou houſe of 
old age: he was then executing the office of a- ge⸗ 
neral. The priſoners taken in Eretria he removed 
to Egilea, an iſſand belonging to the Styreans 3 
the veſſels which arrived at Marathon; he ftationett 
as they diſembarked. Whilſt he was thus employed, 
15 re eee, attended 

Gra 91 eee 8 


1 Lay with his mother. Iris was 5 As ak 
dream, for in a caſe like this 4 man's mother intimated hi 
country. Czfar had a fimilar dream, at which although," 48 
Larcher obſerves, he affected to diſbelieve the immortality of 
the ſoul, he was rendered uneaſy ; but the interpreters of 
dreams, (eaſily as we may ſuppoſe, revived his ſpirits, by. aſſur- 
ing him that he ſhook oe day Become the aller of ths 
world; © | n "OP 


'25 Sneezing.]—The act of ſneezing ws conſidered as an 


auſpicious omen, at leaſt we find Penelope in the Oayſter Fn 
coming it as ſuch from Telemachus: | 


She ſpoke—Telemachas then ſneez'd aloud 1 
Conſtrain' d, his noſtrils echoed through the crowd ; 
The ſmiling queen the happy omen bleſs'd; 
So may theſe impious fall by fate oppreſs'd. 


Pliny ſays, that ſneezing in the morning was unlucky, ſueen · 
ing at noon fortunate; to ſneeze to the right was lucky, to the 
left, and near a place of burial, the reverſe, The Latins, 
when any one ert « ſalvere juſſerunt, or as we ſhould ſay, 
cried « ſave you; which cuſtom remains to the;preſent period. 
but for which antiquarians account very differently ; but it is 


* 


2 


generally believed to have ariſen from ſome diſeaſe, with which 


thoſe who were infected inevitably _ Ariſtotle's account 
eme 
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106 e 
with a very unuſual cough. The agitation into 
which he was thrown, being an old man, was ſo 

violent, that as his teeth were looſe, one of them 


dropped out of his mouth upon the ſand. Much 


pains were taken to find it, but in vain; upon 
which Hippias remarked with a ſigh to thoſe 
around him: * This country is not ours, nor ſhall 
ec we ever become maſters of it - my loſt tooth 
« poſſeſſes all that belongs to me.” 


CVIII. Hippias conceived that he: au in the 
above incident the accompliſhment of his viſion. 
In the mean time the Athenians, drawing them- 
ſelves up in military order near the temple of Her- 
cules, were joined by the whole force of the Pla- 
teans. | The Athenians had formerly ſubmitted to 
many difficulties on account of the Plateans, who 
now, to return the obligation, gave themſelyes up 
to their direction. The occaſion was this: the 
Plateans being oppreſſed by the Thebans, ſollicited 
the protection of Cleomenes the ſon of Anaxandri- 
des, and of ſuch Lacedæmonians as were at hand; 
they diſclaimed, however, any interference, for 
which they affigned this reaſon : © From us, ſaid 
e they, ſituated at fo great a diſtance, you can ex- 


ſeems as ſatisfaRory as any other why it ſhould be deemed au- 
ſpicious : © It is,” ſays he, „a motion of the brain, which 
through the noſtrils expels what is offenſive, and in ſome degree 
demonſtrates internal ſtrength,” He adds, & that medical people, 
if they were abie to provoke the act of ſneezing from their 
patients, who might be thought dangerouſly indiſpoſed, con- 
ceived hopes of their recovery. — T. 


3 | | any 
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„ae E eee for bubaen ws thn nc 
ce receive intelligence of your danger, you may be 
ce effectually reduced to ſervitude ; we would rather 
* recommend you to apply to the Athenians, who 
« are not only near, but able to protect you.“ 
The Lacedæmonians, in ſaying this, did not fo 
much conſider the intereſt of the Plateans, aa 
they were deſirous of ſeeing the Athenians harraſſed 
by a Bœotian war. The advice was nevertheleſa 
accepted, and the Plateans going to Athens, firſt 
offered a ſolemn facrifice to the twelve divinities, 
and then fitting near the altar, in the attitude of 
%uppicants, hey. place! rn IOE OR 
tie protection of the Athenians. Upon this the 
Thebans led an army. againſt Platea, to defend 
which the Athenians appeared with a bedy. of 
forces, As the two armies were about to engage, 
the Corinthians interfered ; their endeavours to re- 
concile them fo far prevailed, that it was agreed, on 
de pen ase, 
of Bœotia as did not chooſe to be ranked as Bazo- 


126 Did zot ſo much conſiaer.— Plutarch, in his tract on the 
Malignity of Herbdotus, ſpeaks thus of this paſſage: © Hero- 
dotus repreſenting this fact adds, not as a matter of ſuſpicion 

or opinion, but as a certainty well known to him, that the La- 

1 this counſel to the Plateans, not from any 
regard or good will to them, but from the wiſh to involve the 
Athenians in trouble, by engaging them with the Beeotians. If 
then Herodotus. be not malignant, the Lacedzmonians muſt 
have been both fraudful and malevolent : the Athenians muſt 
alſo have been. fools, in permitting themſelves thus to be im- 
poſed upon, and the Platzans were introduced not from any te- 
ſpeQ,, but merely as an occafion of war,” —7. | | 


— 
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appeared likely to prevail, when Milciades addreſſed 


10$ PRATO 
Hats to follow their owns Hittheadiord.: Hering 
effected this, the Corinthians retired, and their ek: 


ample was followed by the Athenians ; theſe latter 


were on their return attacked by the Bceotians; _ 
whom they defeated. Paſfing over the boundaries, 
which the Corinthians had'marked our they der. 
mined that Afopus and Hyſlas ſhould be the ſuture 


limits between” the Thebans and Plateans. The 


Plateans having thus given themſelvtes up to the 
Achenians, « came to . «ſtance at Narben, 


Cx. A Ade beds dp divided 
1. Gion 5 Ime iii that 4 battle was by no 
means to be hæbarded, as they were ſo inferior'to the 
Medes i poitit of number; others, amongſt whom 
was Miltiades, were anxious to engage the enemy. 
Of theſe contracfictory ſentiments, the leſs politic 


himſelf to the Polemarch *, whoſe name was Cal 
fmachus of Aphidnæ. This magiſtrate, elected 
into his office by vote; has the privilege of a caſting 
voice; and, according to eſtabliſhed cuſtom, is 


* Palemarch.]— The polemarch was the third of the nine 
archons ; it was his buſineſs to offer ſacrifice to Diana, ſurnamed 
Agrotera, and to Mars; he had the care and protection of all 
ſtrangers and forcigners who reſided at Athens, over whom he 
had the ſame authority as the archon had over the citizens ; 
he -regulated the funeral games celebrated in honour of thoſe 
who died in war; he was alſo to ſee that the children of "thoſe 
who loſt their lives in the public ſervice had a ſufficient 7 


tenance from the treaſury.— T. 


24 * Ps; 
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ER A T o% - 40s 
equal in point of dignity end influence te the maili- 
tary leaders, Miltiades addreſſed him thus: © Upon 
« you, O Callimachus, it alone depends, whether 
« Athens ſhall be culaved, or whether, in the pre» 
« ſervation of its liberties, it ſhall perpetuate your 
„ nante-evEnheyees! nean of Hamers wa 


« Ariſtogitas. Our country is now reduced. to a. 


« more delicate and dangerous predicament than 
« it has ever hefomt experienced j if oouquered, we. 
« know our fate, and muſt prepatefor the tyranny of 


Hippias; if we overcome, our city may be tnade 


5 How this may becaccome 

pliſhed, and in Mat mannor it depends on you, Þ 
« will explain e the ſentiments of our ten leaders 
« are divided, ſome we deſirous af an engage: 
« ment; others the contrary. H we do not engage, 
ſome ſeditious tumule will probably ariſe, which 
may prompt many of our citizens to favour the | 
“ cauſe of the Medes; if we come to a battle be- 


* R rike plas ear IE-.. 


the gods be not againſt us, reaſonably hope for 
victory: all theſe things are "ſubmitted to yout 
attention, and are ſuſpended. on your will, If 
you accede to my opinion, our country will be 
« free, our city the firſt in Greece; if you ſhall. 
e favour the opinions of thoſe who are averſe to an 
engagement, you may expect the e of 10 
8 — Inbaroprat- har h 


CX. Thee güne of Miltiades ot 
the deſired effect 505 Callimachus, from whoſe 


interpoſition 


_ PR 
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interpoſition it was determined to ght. Thoſ® 
leaders, who from the firſt had been ſolicitous to f 
engage the enemy, reſigned to Miltiades the days of | 
their reſpective command.” This he accepted, but 
did not think proper to commenee the attack, till 
e , e arrived in 

its courſe. "4 


CX1. When this arrived, the Abd þ 
e for battle in the following order: Calli- 
machus, as polemarch, commanded the right wing: 
in conformity with the eſtabliſhed ' cuſtom. of the 
order, according to their reſpective ranks; the 
Plateans, placed in the rear, formed the left wing. 
Ever ſince this battle, in thoſe ſolemn and publie 

 facrifices, which are celebrated every fifth year, the 
herald implores happineſs for the Plateans jointly 
with the Athenians. Thus the Athenians produced 
a a front equal in extent to that of the Medes. The 
ranks in the centre were not very deep, which of 
courſe conſtituted their weakeſt part; but the two 
wings were e 5 


cxll. The preparations for the arack being 


5 Theſe or the ten Athenian generals, it was 
euſtomagy to elect one from each tribe, upon which occaſion a » 
memorable ſaying of Philip of Macedon is preſerved by Plu- 
tarch in his apothegms.— I envy,” ſays Philip, « the good 
fortune of the Athenians ;.they every year can find ten men 
qualified to command their troops, whilſt I on my part am only 
able to find Parmenion, who is capable of conducting mine. 

. | 


_ thug 


CSS 


thus made, and the appearance of the victinm fa- 
vourable; the Athenians ran towards the 'Barbari- 
them approach by running, prepared to receive 
them, and as they obſerved the Athenians to be 
few in number, deſtitute both of cavalry and archers; 
they conſidered them as mad, and ruſhing on cer- 


, 


* 
* 


6 
n 


tain deſtruction; but as ſoon as the Greeks mingled 
with the enemy, they behaved with the greateſt - 


gallantry . They were the firſt Greeks" that 1 
know of, who ran to attack an enemy ; they 


were the firſt alſo, who belicld without difiriay "the + 


dreſs and armout of the Medes; for hitherto in 
neee 


cxiI. Aſter a W 
Barbarians in the centre, compoſed OO ONO 


; cc 
made a vow to ſacrifice to Diana as many goats as they ſhould 
kill enemies, and being unable to, procure a ſufficient number, 
they determined every year to ſacrifice five hundred. lian, 
with ſome ſlight variation, relates the ſame fact. Wo read in 
the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, that Callimachus the polemarch 
vowed to ſacrifice as many oxen'as they ſhould ſlay enemies, 
and unable to obtain a ſufficient number, he ſubſtituted goats in 
their r eee, mme 
of this vw. Lareber, 

* Rows ee e eee 


before this peribd. the Meſſenians ran io attack the Lacedemo- . 
nians, * but this author, ſays Larcher, * is too modern to op- 


poſe to Herodotus.“ k was: certaialy. the common cuſtom of 
the Greeks thus ta meet the enemy. n. 
of attack * Pompey, and with ſucceſs. 4 


and a 


„ 
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and che Sacz; obliged che Greeks/to give way, undd 
purſued the flying for into eee es brat 
try. At the ſame time the Athenians and Plateans, 
in the two wings, drove the Barbarians before them 
then making an inclination towards each other, by" . - 
contracting themſelves, they formed a gainſt that 
part of the enemy which had penetrated and de- 
feated the Grecian centre, and ohtained a complete 
victory, killing a prodigious number, and purſu - 
ing the * N e um 
veſſels. 1 
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CXIV. Callimachus the aka wa ths 


molt gel ads of valour; loſt his A in this backs, © 
' Stefileus alſo, the ſon of Thraſylus, and one of the 
| Grecian er was * Cynægirus n, fon of 


| Euphorion | 


an F 9 ey —— It is furprifing,” ſays Larcher, 
« that in his account of this battle, Herodotus makes no men- 
tion of Ariſtides; his filence is amply ſupplied by Plutarch. 
Ariſtides was one of thoſe who adviſed an engagement, and 
when the-day of his particular command arrived, gave up his 
right to Miltiades, and the other generals followed his ex- 
ample. 'Themiſtocles and Ariſtides were the two commanders, 


/ 


| who, at the head of their different tribes, drove the Perſians to 


their ſhips, Ariſtides was left on the field to guard the priſoners 
and booty; the confidence placed in him by his country was 
not —— the gold and filver which was ſeattered about, 
the tents and veſſels which were taken full of ſplendid and va- 
luable effects, he neither cached himſelf, nor e teren 
others to do ſo. | 


76+ 00 Cynegirus, ]—He was the brother of Æſchylus the cele- 


tragic poet ; he diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of 


Marathon; but it does not appear . he had any ſeparate 


| commanch 
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Desen aſter ſeieing-one\ of 5hegefiblechy the 
poop, had his hand cut off with nm and dnl 


wounds: with theſe many other eminent 


periſbede c Zaffanon -SHW Ty Sled WF b 


* omnafion it vm o Rot envuing tA oh HU 


+10 ov pln of on of theres we 


had leſt in the iſland, they paſſed che. promontory, of 


Sunium, thinking to cirtumvent the A 


arrive at their. city before them. The Athenians 


impute the proſecution of this meaſure to onο of 
the. Alcmzonidz; who they lay, held up a ſhicld * 2 


ute H Liod OE ME 02 dw Hd e Baden 


' We 19H . 5 „Ene eli en eie; 


command. A remarkable incident is related by Luean of u 
man, who, ſeiziug the beak: of his enemy's ſhiꝑ, had his hand 
cut off; undiſmayed by which he ſeized it with the othet, of 
nee r "792" 10 eee eee . 
He, the bold youth, a3 boah ad Ba Shy tack, _ 
. Fig on a Roman ſhip his Uditng Bad rl 
Full on Hit zm 4 mighty blow 2 . 
Raw tom lit 3 Decker tende? «poof 
The figid nerves are cfamp'd with N king cbt. 
Con valve grafp; and Mill retain wel belt ee 


or unt Mi, our, b the pain depr dag 10 557508 
3 nobler ly tis mangl'd d breaſt; Baia Ar: 


Is feft remaining hand the combat tries, LE +a - 5 


And Herekly forth to batch the right he gs: : 
Tue kme bag definy the left demands 
* Artes, Fabel haſte hat be gw g gage 


Ms 25 anne ve — 

F 
means clearly underſtapd this whom did the Alemgo- 

vide hae he GUN WEIR . Certainly not 


— 
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CN in addon an theis viddorys the Ade, 
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1 | ABA i, wAIC Yarra 6 1 O, 
cx. While they were doubling che cape a 
5 Gn the Athenians loft no time in haſtening to 
— of their city; and effectually prevented 
the deſipns of de emp. Recieig--liyin de 

Fixed! their camp neartiother teriple- of die lame 


E 
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to YU for the Aan ha to the 


cording to Diodorus Siculus, ii. 444, a ſignal for battle; 
bot why ſhould the Alcmzonidz hold up a-ſhicld to the Per- 

f ee, ee ee eg N ux Warp da 
body of land forces? ot 78 bun ; N. 


* 


the Perſians, che holding up of the ſhield might intimate what 
could only be known to the perſons concerned; and 124 hy 
being a ſignal of battle, might ſuggeſt entirely the. reverſe, and 


The art of fignal-making is now brought to an extraoedinary 
degree of perfection, and at ſea in particular, orders of the mi- 


ſimpleſt proceſs imaginable, hoiſting or lowering colours, fails, 

&c. The more common ſignal, as being che more obvious in 
ancient times, was by fire, In &ſchylus, Agamemaon tells 

Clyremneſtra, that he will inform ber of the capture of Troy 

by lighting fires; this 1 is repreſented as being done, and a 725 
© Tenger comes 10 imfertmt dite "queen that wer Ney f. f : 

© "Agamenition's Grille had been Ber-. AR. 0 52 
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deity; in Cynofargis. The Barbariaris anchering off 
done uke end ben rege ud A. i 


H 


"Perſians then; but why to theſe ? To hold up a ſhield is, ac- ' 


The above reaſoning of Reiſke Gens far Bous FatisfaKtary. | 
If any previous agreement cxiſted betwixt the Alemæonidæ and 


tell them that thig vas no, proper time to hazard an attack. 


nuteſt kind are communicated, and diſtinctly underſtood, by the 


8 @ | RESO Vin. 
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Nr any kind: t | 


notwithſtanding which he continued hlind for che 
remainder of his life Ichave been. informed that 
Epizelus, in relating this calamity, always declared, 


gigantic ſtature, completely armed, whoſe: beartl 
covered the whole of his ſnield: he added: chat the 
ſpectre, paſſing him, killed the man who ſtobd next 
him. — I -tiave: r was the ny 
_  Epizelus | 


* 

. 4 

* n. Pati 4. — Plutarch remarks on PALEY 
that Herodotus dates rom the honour of the. v vicory, by 
miſrepreſentin the number of the Hain. Some 
have e (ſee Zaidas, ﬆ the word Seide) that the Per- 
fans Toft two hundred thouftnd men 4 rout e n 
dotus certainly appears. the more probable. 
The battle of Marathon, a 33 

ſented in the portico at Athens Pzcile, from the variety 
of paintings on its walls. In this picture the moſt celebrated 
Athenian and Platzan heroes were drawn fram the life : in one 
part the Barbarians are flying into the marſh, and in the other 


the Greeks are ſlaughtering the enemy as they are entering 


the Phoenician veſſels. 


135 Narrative of Bina Plutarch. in his Life of Theſeus, 


ſays, that numbers of thoſe who fought at the battle of Ma- 
rathon believed that they ſaw 3 
ſeus in arms, attacking the Perfians.—T 


: 12 | XVII. 


e 
00 xu. The Perſians] loſt "5 therbank f 


that during the battle he was: oppuſed by a mu of 
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"wi -.\S' 4A 6 8 
„ CWV III. Darts! dal hiexetain An dd to 
Aſia," being t Mycene, aw in the night a wifibi, 


Xhe particulars of it are nôt rolntecl, but 28 ſwon as 
the morning appeared he examingt every Se, 7 


the flert; finding on bowd'n"Phoeniciays golden, 
Di mage of Apollo, he -enquiredsfrom hence it had 


Been eakef't''taviing leurnsd' bo What temple it b. 


longed, hel tool it himſeif ivhis/own ſhip to Delos. 
The Delians being returned to their iſlund che 


firſt depoſited: the imagt in the temiplezr and then 


enjoined the inhabitants to remove it to the Thehan . 
Delium, which is on the fea-coaſtoppofiretoChalcis. 


Having done this, Datis returned; the Delians paid 
no attention to his requeſt; but in the twentieth - 
33 the above event the Thebans rem]. 


the image to Delium by the command 


44 


- 
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cxfx. Datz und Artapherhes, falling to Alia, 
carried the captive Eretrians * to Suſã. Darius, * 
before their defeat, had expreſſed the ſevereſt mdig- 
nation -againſt them, as having firſt and unjuſtly 
commenced hoſtilities; but when they were con- 


dufted to his preſence, effectially humbled 


and re- 


ment, but appointed them a xrlideace at a place 


called Me ng in the ai" of Cifſia, one OF, 


4 41824. 4 


136 Captive Wer tells ns, from Philoſtegens, * 
that the Perſians took 7 80 priſoners at Eretrig, but that a great 


many eſcaped amongſt the rocks of Eubcea, and that 


were carried to Suſa, amongſt whom Þ ten women. Y 


oi Þ vw 


only 490 
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opt 5 
parate; the bitumen and -the; gives 
into diſtinct maſſes, The. Perſians collect the oil, 


which they call Thadinade, tcoprefinls Ata is 
of ,a dark colour, and: has a-fitonginell2culle'this 
place Darius plaged the Hbetrians, and bene = 
memory they have remind / preſer fia iheir an: 
cient language, 1 nig bas enbingdint = 
* 20 ces yidDaeq bh Ae Us. age 


XX. Aſter the mon had paſſec the fill 
„ gtd ub 500 aw ani » aa; ee 


en Had paifed the At} Lada anti nch Ui,. 
. ing the viſible operations of the moen upön the ocgatt, Wave 
ſuppoſe its influence to extend för only to Bun affitrs, but * 
to che ſtate of the human badF Tae Jay belebrated Dr. 
Mead wrote a treatiſe, entitled De imperio Solis et Laie in 
Corpore Lumano;j but all thoſe prejudices and this fuperttition 
are now exploded, by the more ſatisfactory- Meduktione of 'k 
ſound philoſophy. It has been reaſonably. urged,” thit as" the 
wog accurate and ſubtle baromerers are bet M all aſetted by | 
the various poſitions of the moon, it is very” unlikely” thit the WF; 
human body ſhould be withil'rhe {phere bf its influence. OY 
travellers have remarked, that iu the countries of the Et it 
cuſtomary to prefer the time of the new / moon to begiti a journey: 
from this peculiarity Mr. Harmur takes occdfion to comment on 
Proverbs, vi. 19, 20, and 1 Sumdöef, X. 2 255 which paſſages 
he explains by Wenne 2 e 
the e Wir ul eeniardnc 96h, 


uk 
W © nnn Proverbs, 
3 | | 


FR N ' 


vis RA 1 50“ 


we 


Sec bb ene kantig LAGddititioniahs ge "_ 0 


i weh was their exp&iti6h, dt they ech 
n theve dap from their leaving Sparta! TM 
ick nöt arrive till after the battle, but ſo treat was 
tht delre of beholdingy tle Medes, a HEN + 
their cutioſity prtreded 60 Marathon; "they 
then #etviried, after corigratiilating the Athenians n 
their: cg and victory. AE F has 19”; 936164 
%% „ es . n Din om? 
C XXI. I aitequally.aftonithed at park” het, 

A luctine ie waere that the Alemionide held 
vp a/ſhield by way of ſignal to the Perſians; wiſh | 
ing to/ſabjef the Athenians to the power of the 
Barbarians and Hippias. No man; in his Hatred 
againſt all tyrants, could poſſibly. exceed, or even 
qual Callias the ſan of Phænippus, and fätker of 
Fipponicus, Callias“ was ever diſtinguiſhed by 


_ Proverbs; vii. 19, 20. \'The good man is nöt ug hoe, he is 
gone à long journey; he hath taken à bag of money in bis * 
hand, and will come home at the appointed time. „ The appointed 
times”? lays ors Harmer, WAN. properly dene f 
moon,” » 1 70 ff n Se i 
*. 1 Samnel; xx. 34. 4 80 David hid himſelf in the field : — 
when the gen moon Was come, the king. kenn Led to eat 
meat,” . 

35 Callas Jar A vhimföcal ory, is told of this, Case in 
Plutarch's Life of Ariſtides; he was à man of mean rank, but 
happening to be at the battle of Marathon, was taken by a Bar- 
barian for a king, on account of his long hair, and a bandage 
Which he wore round his forehead, The. Perſian fell at his feet, 
and diſcovered to him a prodigigus quantity of. gold in 4 ditch: 
Callias, flew him, and. took the money. But how does this ath - | 
cord with what. is elſewhere written, of Ariſtides, that he re- 


mained on the field, and n the plunder N 
any private hands. a 
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his [implacable animoſity er "TOE, 
when the tyrant was expelied; and: hi effects iſbld 


by public auction, he was the any m u dark 1 


"O13ihd ot griliiwgs bas 
it 8526 Pick qu pnihion 10 8 07 bu 
C xXx. The wet palfonige deſerves a: be 
remembered, not only''for what we late a bhehdy 
mentioned, proving, Hit a man enttetgely "zealous 
for the liberties'of: h coupitry, Bet fbr che hongurs 
he obrained iv kr the Opie games He obtain- 
ed the firſt prize in the hovſe"ri6s; the Weond in 
that of the chariots drawn By6ur Wesen at e 
Pyrhian games ne was lo virions; up UH 
occaſion he treated the Grecks With rät magen: 
cence . His "Tiberaliry N The 
was ws Aotg: cr Was ſoon äs they | 
age to mary, he alfigned tem pon pon Mn my 
ſuffered each do chdoſe Her" rn 
* the Athenians. * 
| I eee Ito od Yer FT NEARS" 


129) 5 Yet * See T whole of his pigs iz wanting | 
in many manuſcripts? Vulchaer ſevitis/t6/ think 1 Mae no = 
neſs here ; and Larcher thinksit yas Inſerted by ſome ſohbid; 
who een e s e ee Callias, 


* * . 

ee e | . + it was c to do 
this in 12 e of the Vader. 1 
ind in Acheusds, bock l. chap. 3, ſevernt exumpbes do this vf 
fet.—Alcibiades, in conſequence of being victoiom vat the 
Olympic games, offered a ſacrifice to the Olympian Jopiter, | 


to becommE! 


* 


and gave an entertainment 10 all the ly of Oly 
lon of Chios, having obtained'the prize for his e 
every dae flukk of Chian' wine, N 
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CXXIII. She ul br less md $ 
Callias, were remarkable for their enmityq to ty . 3 
rants ; Lam therefore the more aſtoniſhed te hear. 


and unwilling to believe, the circumſtance im- 


-puted to them, of holding up a ſhield as a ſignal 
to the Perſians. + While a ſyſtem of tytangy e- 
vailed in their country they lived in yoluotary, exe; 
and: it as hy their . that che 1 
reſigned their power: for, theſt reaſons they 

to me to have more Aale go eat g. eee. 
than either Harmodius or Ariſtogiton. Theſe 
latter, by deſtroying Hipparchus, ſo [LS 
prefſing:thg-ambirious deſigns of the other, Filiſten - 
tim, only inflamed, them the more. Ihe Alema 
onde were arpwediy che. deliverers of Athens, - 


if indeed it was ata their ſuggeſtion that the 


Pythian, as I have before deſcribed, enjoined the | 
Lacedarmonians to reſtore irs freedom. » bord 


10. 45 961} 1 An 


CXXIV. It may be aſked, whether they were 
induced to betray their country from any reſent- 2 
ment againſt the people: of Athens 5 but no indivi- 
duals were more illuſtrious at Athens, or held in 
more general eſtimation. The ſtory, therefore, of 
the ſhield, imputed to this motive, contradicts pro- 
bability: that a ſhield was held up cannot. be diſs 
puted, but by whom 1 can by uo .means/farther | 
determine,” r a eddie. 
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cxxv. The Aicnpopide were nan e 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of. Athens; but 
HE himſelf, and Ne weaves his immediate 

111 deſcendant, 


MR ef 33 
ce 


oracle 


45 ES 1 DR, 
ey ue, 
following 15 


tunic, in which. SY pike | 
W OAE gouf 81 . 15 
his guide to, OOTY: 4 hens Toll "7. 
ſelf amppglt e 15 1 8 te Ar en tus 
buſkins, e poſNbly ze could, = 
then filled all the ce obes is hair, and 
even his mouth, — go * is Be, with 
extreme. difficulty. 
from: his felling Boh. d array ve = of x 
him, - reſembling any thing rather than, a man. 
Wen Creſus ſaw himp he burſt into laughter, und 
not only Tuffered kim" t6 carry a that he had ger 
away , but addea” " bthet prefetits Saua ly valugt 
The „amg, From, this, circuniangy. ep ache Bx> . 


cala adlvent, and Alcromon Wandhus .enalaled 
A e O e Bll 0 ces 


to procure* 
hing the l 3 OO EE os 


„„ dener een . oilday, 511166 Pang 


CcxxM. in the age uh next 
thenes, g of Sicyon, — — 
beyond its former imfortatter T Gunten? 


who vn ſen of, f An 7710 26; Fary | e 
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. ad a lunge u eee eee 

' Agatifta * Bis "determination was . 


cyon 5 3 bor in the cba 5 
koging from that period, Chas edit 
1 Ris 0 daughter in marriage. All th6fe” therefbre 
6 were, eißler proud of their own merit, or of 
ir country, eat as candidates; and Cliſthe. 
des pr 4 or, the gccaſion a palæſtra OE and 
| ther proper A ee > ike: 


iH Flom dean eme Sſmindyrides , - hs 


Dare. is aon JO anilwt 2: 4 rug 


ile 1 7 0 0 0 lg 8 0 4221 tern of 

hw ed ob ALIAS conduct of Clifthenes, | 
were the {olemnaties deſcribed in books of ancient. romance ang 
| chivalry, As the nuptials of a king's daughter. The 
8585 Who was — at tilts and tournaments generally 
captivated the affetions of the lady, ang obtained the confent 
6Pthe'father, |Biſhop Hurd, in his Letters on Chivalry/ and Ro- 


wunce, traces RR RO eee eee —_ | 
chan the feudal conftitution of the middle a 


e nuengs) 


out great impropriety;he might have found 


exiſtence in the public games of Greece. To N 


certainly look for the eonteſts, whether of gladiators or beaſts, 
exhibited in the amphitheatres of ancient Rome 3: from which 
baſis, through madibcations, the ſpirit of Gothic chi 
valry might poſlibly be derived 7. 
t Nr J=—Thi nn ſoftneſs of this man is beet 


* AOItee 


[307-1 92 19 Art 5 

4 1 | - SORT N a0 far! C31 1m IH Bas 3 179 
W Alan ia 1 Varina Hiley, "$89 e e, 
24 Hey 
tumours in 
his Treatfe 


roſes being doubled under 
ede of, p A IEEY now @Avrraines | 
e e extreme ef or 


fatigue. 
The 


Cliabenes he carried wid hies 4 thouſnd socks, 4 thoufand 
fowlers, and a thouſand fiſnermen FV. % 


% Tormas.]-—T his man, as we learn from! Akane nnd 


day F with Milo of Crotona, which. could - ſdoneſt de vour 


a whole ox. Of this ia, incredible as (it. muy ſeam, it i r. 
lated that he 


ſhoulders to ſome diſtance ; after which he killed n divided it 


ny portiona, * — rl 
of a day. * 56.9 N — 


144 Infiruments erte -n this ſabjed — following 
Paſſage oecurs in Pliny, Menduras « et 7 8 Phidon Argivus 


invenit 


1 hopk af 6 A315 1:94: To 
90 hd vo A ©. 34; 4 N 
ne his addreſſes to the daughter of 


carried a young bull of ſour years ald upon bis 
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Teutgus, 
e f 
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Ka Er Entertaing at us" 
. and Was e warde. 


| 908 Mt cacles Fx: F4 
BCtorſus us ; nd; 
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was eminent amongſt 


IMuence and his ind na heck Weg The 
only Eubgan was Hy ſanias, who came frotm Ererria, | 


5 Fee 


55 


Which was at chat-time in conſiderable'repice.” Of 


the Scopad of Ben Was, preſet ent. Diattorides 
the Cranonjan, and, Alcon from amongſt the Molo“ 
Sans, —Lheſe were the fuitors.,.., 44 y 1d 1.0% 


en 9 „e 
Ae W nn ab gt renn e ee eee eee Aid edo 


10 cXXVIIE On their appeatance at d day ap- 
pointed, Cliſthenes firſt, enquired of each his, cou 
try and his family... 6 He then detained. them all for - 
. ſpace of year. Framing den eee 


ern. D. 14 4-& des , 
jnvenic vedValancoLevwsincaliete Gelfus—The TIO 
tion of weights and meaſures into Greete is impated by ſome 
to 8 I Laert. in NE D Anville is of 
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Athenians! he ſhewed o partitulab n 


theſe Hippoclides: the fon afiFifandetpwas the:fiok 
in his regard, both on account alfrhis/own perſonal = 
proweſs, as ell as decauſe>hib anceſtors; went ae 
nn * Cypſclida: of Carinthenoifu e, 
"29h od ; pang} V buν⏑,Wü,i It H 
: cxkIX. When cha day artived- which was 10 
decide the choice of Cliſthenes, and the folemniza-- 
tion of the -nuptials,an->hundredvoxcts ere ſa- 
crificed, apd the Pu; all chs Sicyonjanis/in- 
vited to they f Alter Jupper,;the" funors,cn- 
gaged in a chuſic, and in other general | 
ſubjects, Wilt 25 wee! drinking; Hlipps- 


"0 at d 3 7 u- 135 0 c AY * 19454 i ene 


e 3s 70! RS 181 3 un 31 19h ay 23 1b a PI . 
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ele Wee an account of the founder, of this 
mily, in he book, chapter ga. Raf. 216,99; n 8. ab 
M47. Hundred TT origin of hecatomby, according, 


{ Strabo, was this: there were an hundred cities in 22 | 


of which overy year ſacrificed an ox, The erymolagy of 


ALY is from barn, a folemn ſacrifice ; N 


N and Hue, an 0x. By a hecatormþ.j 


Lindy een erty e bungdred en priat. 
1 ad e drinking Lin Greece. A,, Larcher 


they did not drink 5 they had dane e e Ae This is en- 


, <rplified from a paſſage of Tor wh hen ſomebody 


at 


we underſtand the ſacrifice of an hundred beaſts 1 ame 
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\ , : ' 
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FOR 


as b 1 4 1 0 5 
n 
| bo ne PP Phat e, 
A Ecuinelia#:” his requeſt being obeyrd, he 55 

en in dance wich much ſatisſuction to him, 
= as i ſhauld ſeem, to the great rot iſt of 
ho. attemtively obſerved lim. After a 


— Hippoelides commanded: a table to be 
brought: upon eee ing 
manner: at length he ſtood: ee eee 
tis legs as if they had been his hands. The t 7]9 
former actions: of Hippoclide Cliſthenes obſervetl 
with great command of temper; he determined not 
aaa ſoh-in-law,' being mich of- 
ice lt bus eu jo 9210009 ; SA 
* whe, Fable: of Seuſbes deſires Ariſtus to drink; he replies, 
| Res e opp og baz that be might al Xeng-" 


us] rok ace bude god d of ihe dane 
called R xn, that it was of peculiar gravity and Rateliiels, 
auer td the' dignity. of tragedy: but I think with Larches, 
from the paſſage before us, that there muſt have been different 
Kinds of dances under this name ; for it ſeems not at all likely 
that Cliſthenes ſhould quarrel with his ſon-in-law elect for ex- 
ereiſng Rimſelf in a ſolemn” and dignified dance“ Of 'this 
dance 10 we, are told that Plato approved, along Wick the 
Pyrrhic or military dances, which he certainty would' hol have 
done, if it had been of the immodeſt kind'which is here” repro» 
bated. ft may alſo without impropriety be obſerved, that the 
Athenians deemed thoſe impolite who tefuſed to exerciſe them - 

ſelves in danting, when the p opportunity occurred i. und 
"what time could be more than à nuptiaf feaſt?” The 
"x8 of dancing would narurally em to inditkite joy; but ir S. 
| ituted a part of the funeral ceremonies of the ancients,” I 
Rave ſomewhere read of 4 tribe of Indians, E 
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* * ans 
eee it x, 


he could copain: himſelf.poulanger, but caphinted, 


Prayerb;%j 


repy. 
cxx. After this 


0 
when he ſam him dancing mrith;chis) fore. in h git, 


Son o Fiſander eee eee 
0 3 
This afterwards'became's 


© it er "1065 5or eee > of 
flenod, - 
thus addreſſee. che aſſenbly Tt, :whod have 
« come hither 3s fitäts $6) y ug kurz el 


10 entizledto m praiſe, and if id were in in pom ra 


„ would gratify yo all; -nocdiftinguifiingy one 
in prefetenoe ta the #3 bur-this.cisipoſſible,. - 


« for as there is bnly one virgin, the wiſhes of yum 


« all cannot be ſatisfied: to each of yon therefore, 
« who muſt depart hence diſappbnbed bf elf ob- 


ect, in':acknowiedgmeiit uf yoiir cotideſerntion 
« in defiring to inirry.a-davghteriof tine, L pre- 


« ſent a.talenit of fver; but 1 ire my dauüghber 
« Agaciſta:eoMegacles; che oh of Alcmaronzito 
© be. his wife>accordihg46'; the! Athenian walk“ 


Megacles:coppred the honsur and the- aruf 
Was ſolenmiaod . (097 h ιον O Nn is 
n Jo nibarde aatrd 


159 Became a proverb.]—Lucian er prorechial ex- 
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a Rerodetus, applies of Mn 
eee «rod did T 0 To 
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phron⸗ She beitig-pregnatit, dream? chan fh brouglt 
 forthailion; andi was verfiſoonuſterwards'deliverel” 
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0 c xxXXI. Süch v he decifton Start 


was bort a 1.80 named — Sa u deug haf 
called Agariſta, after the daughter of Cliſthenes: 
the was married to Nantluppus the c of Artz 


of Pkricles. 3746 aue 5 n 2! a4 ly 268 5) BY 
Finn goy to i289 07 : Daren} gd 3onngs ts 


 -doGXKXIE:> Miltiades wasalwaysvefy-popular at 


Athens but after the ſignal defeat: 65: the: Perſians.” 
at Marathon; his f eputation ſtill re increnſech 
He demanded ot his runr;trymarie fleetof. feventy® 
dhips; with & ſupply of money ami bf mem: he. did 


not ſpecify to what: place he intended to conduct 
them; che only promiſed that he ho 


d. læad them to 
affluence, and to a country from whencerthey: ſhould” 
bring abundance of gold. The Athenians believed” 


I 20d 1159 1— N * EA aA. 2 


bod!” abit eee d Si log wid, of ι,Cj ng 


RN dell. Riteivitig the reinforcement he had” 


| tice lilgades { Giled to Paros. His pretended © 


"object: was -£9. puniſh the Parians for taking an 
active part in farour af che Perfians at dhe batte 
of Marathon. This however Way Witty nee 


— o 
- 


| as 16 E 
the ſon. of, Tyſias, a lfte of. Pu gr c, XS 
judiced Hydarnes the Perſian againſt him. 
arrival beſore the place, Miltades. as Ig. 
vigorous ſiege, ſending at the ſame El Jena Yb 
to the Parians, to demand a hundred talents; anjd 
declaring, that if they did not grant it, he would | | 
not leave the place till he: had deſtroyed it. Te 
Parians never thought for. a moment of Jaan ro | 
with his demand, but attended vigilantly. to the de- 
fence of their city, ſtrengthening thoſe parts which 
were Weak, F toon Eta yn, 5" Hug 
night, cheir wall hd ee, it N den. 
cxxxxx. Thus far al the Cracks 2 
in their account; what enſued is thus related by 
the Parians; Miltiades, reduced to Swat per- 
plexity vi, conſulted with a female captive, a Pa- : 
nian by birth, whoſe name was Timo, prieſteſs of I 
the infernal deities. On her appearing before him, 
ſhe ſaid, that if he wiſhed to accompliſh his de- 
ſigns upon Paros, he muſt follow” ber advice. In 
conſequence of what ſhe recommended; Miltiades | 
advanced to an eminence before the city, and, not 
able to open the gates of a place conſecrated to 
Ceres Theſmophoros, he leaped over the fence: 
from hence he proceeded to the temple, either co 
remove ſomething which it was deemed impious to 
touch, or with ſome other / intention; on apptoach- 
ing the entrance he was ſeized with a ſudden hor- 
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| thigh, though, as ſome ſoy, he wounded His kno 


returned home, without 


cherefore as the ſiege was raiſed, they ſent tu Dey 
to enquire whether they might put the prieſteſs to 


1 "nt 4 25.96 


| rorof mind; and returning by the A wax e 


leaping a ſecond fans yer ounce wn 


Prot a3 2 


exxxv. After the above accident * 

the Athenians the 
wealth he promiſed, or rendering himſtif maſter of 
Paros, before which, after hymg waſte” the” ifland, 


he remained ſtx- andi twenty diy. - When che Pa- 


rians knew! that Timo" the” prieſteſs had adviſtd 
Miltiades, they wiſhed m puniſh ' her. As fbun 


death, as having pointed our to an enemy tHe mean 


of poſſeffing their country, and had expoſed to, Mil- 


tiades' thoſe ſacred ceremonies at which it was not 

Ewffilfor a man to be preſent. The Pytkian woufd | 
not ſbffer thenr to hurt her, ſaying, thar Timo was 
not culpable; for that it was decreed that Milriades 
ſrould' miſerably periſh, and that ſhe was only the 
inſtrument of conducting him to > his oP. 


w wo 
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"."EXXXVL On his return from Paros, Mildades 


was generally cenſured by his eountrymen, and in 
particular by Xanthippus, the ſon of Arjphron, 
who accuſed him capitally to the Athenians as ® 


betrayer of his country. To this Miltiades, could 


not perſonally reply, for his wound mortifying, he 


was confined to his bed; but he was very vigo- 


rouſly defended by his friends, who adduced in his 
favour the victory of Marathon, the taking of Lem- 


nos, which, after ns. the Pelaſgi, he had re- 


duced 


: N <= 
3 
N * 


of the people; his life was ſaved; but he u % 
demnedd io pey a fine of fifty weden ur. tas wound - 

growing worſe, Miltiades _—_— ta ON = 
ade by is on ch. 


CXNVIH: dildht bud this awe tc 
ſeſſion of Lemnos. The Pelaſgians had bern expelled 
Attica by the: Athenians, whether juſtiy or otheg- 
wiſc, I am not able to determine:  Heeataus the 
ſon of Hegeſander, in his hiſtoty, fays wyullly. 
The Athenians, according to him, obſerving their 
territory near Hymettus, which they had given up = 
to the Pelaſgi as a rewand for building them a 
wall, well cultivated, whezeas ſotmerly it produred 
little, and was of no eſtirnation, they expelicd thera 
from it, without-any other motive than envy, and a 5 
deſire of obtaining the place. Fhe Athenian e- 13 
count ſays, that the Pelaſgi were juſtiy expelled; | 
this people, they aſſert, made hoſtile excurfians from 
Hymettus, and frequently offered violence to 
the young women who went from: Athens to the 

nine fountains, for the purpoſe of drawing water; 

for at this period the Greeks had no flaves, Nor 


„ Pifty talents. This, according to Cornelius Nepos, way 
the ſum which it coſt the Athenians to fit out the Rn 
which Miltiades led againſt Paros.T. 

* Hymettus.]-— This place, now called Hymetto, _ an- 
ciently famous for producing fine marble, abundange of bees, 
and excellent honey. The hilly of Nymettus were the ere of 


the celebrated ſtory of Cephalus and Procri, et Qrid de 
Arte Amandi, iti. 687. | 


en prope Papas edle locus, Hymns 
Fons ſacer, &c, . Lr 
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20. | E R A 'E ©. 
ſatisſſed with treating cheſẽ with great; inſolence al! 
= brutality, the Pelaſgi formed che bolder deſign uf 
_ rendering themſelves 'tinaſters: of Athens. The 
i | Athenlans think their conduct on this:occaſion-ens 
titled to the higheſt praiſe; for, having detected the 
Pelaſgi of treachery, they might juſtly have exter- 
minated them, inſtead of which they i6nly.expalled” 
them the country. Thus circumſtancedi they dif: 
6 -perſed | themſelves, and ſome of them ſettled at 
i Lemnos. Such are the different accounts of He- 
catæus . eee "ut aig £357. 35.;a 


44 
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cxxxvnl Thoſe reg wich ſettled at 'Lemis" 
nos were very ſolicitous to avenge themſelves o 
the Athenians. Knowing therefore the times of 
their public feſtivals, they prepared two fiſty- dard 
barks to furprize the Athenian females who were 
engaged near Brauron in celebrating the feaſt of 
Diana: many of theſe fell into their hands, and 
. being carried to Lemnos, became their concubines. \ 

1 Theſe women had a number of children, whom 
6 they educated i in the Athenian eee man- 


154 * e the Greek, Oc, Wives ug he A 5 
nians, It is proper to obſerve, that the Athenians, who called 
themſelves Athenaioi, never called their women Athenaiai, be- 
cauſe Minerva is in Homer called Athenaia : fach was their 
ſuperſtition. They ſpoke of their women by a periphraſis, as 

here, or by the word aca, aſtai, female citizens, becauſe Athens, 
by way of diſtinction, was called Aru, the city. 
The feaſt here mentioned was called Brauronia, R from "the 
place at which it was celebrated. A goat was ſacrificed, and © 
rhapſodiſts ſung portions of the Iliad; it was celebrated every 
five years. Young girls, ſacred to Diana, celebrated this feaſt 
in ſaffron · coloured robes; they might not be wore than ten 

1 old, nor leſs than Wen ——__ _* 


ners: 


E R K 7 * 4 EY: 233 ES 
pers. theſs \eeordingly nebuſcd.e0 aGociate with the 
| . Pelaſgi : and. * * 
ran 10 ont e eee thought 
— being their maſters, and ulti- 
| were. ach ae eu e Gove if ahale 
children thus unite againſt the offspring af ous legi- 
timate wives, und are continually- aiming at ſupe- 
riority over chem. What: wilt chey de when. they 
aeg They reſolved therefore to. put 
:hcſe chüdren te death, after which hey determined 
alſo to kill. their mothers. This action, added ve 
a former one, in which the women of Lemnos de- 
itoyed-all-their huſbands, with Thoas their king”, 
induced-the Grecians)/to call every atrocious crime 
aun oo; F:3 oba I $0 ERA, nels Ja; 
cxX NIR. de ee 
of their children and concubines found theit earth. 
cheir cattle, and their wives alik6 curſed: wich ſterit 
lity ; to: abtajnorelief from which they ſent a depu- 
tation to Delphi. The Pythian-icommanded! them 
to render ſuch fatisfadtion to.the Athenians as they 


bells $12 
155 Thegs their hy Later writers are "made Uyplpyle | 
preſerve the life of het father Thoas, The whole bf this is 
beautifylly deſcribed by Valerius Flaccus in his ſeedud book. 
The motiye which was ſuppoſed to induce the Leſbian women 
to this ſanguinary action was this: The Letanian women ce- 
lebrated every year feflival in honour of Venus; biit having 
neglected this cuſtom, the goddeſs puriiſhed" their "negleR"by = 
| giving them a diſagreedble odour, which made their huſbands 
avoid them. The women thus, 'deeming thetuſelves — 
ſlew all che men.—T, 
At + 4. 


134 K R A 7 & 
mould requires they ubeerchngiy went th 4 
_  Enfpiing wemſelves 80 Kbitit to vHatever o. 

be propoſertl. The ! Athetvians for in order ſons” 
touches in the Prytuntum, which they adorned with. 
the greateſt tmagiiificerice, they prepared alſo a wbis 
covered with every delicity ; they then require 
a 

ſtate of abumdu nde: Whenever,” fuicd they, in 
reply, = as of your den den ar? fuse 
ate its puſſage to dur country with a northern 
re nd, we will Cemply with what you require: 
hits Whey v6h6eiv6d! to Be impracticuble, us Attivh 
| reread tothe foath of Lend. - ©" 


J el Ale un i dal of ilar yeus; «boat 
Cherſogeſe on the Hellefpont came under thepower | 
of the Athenians, Miltiades the ſon of -Cimonz” 
under favour of ar eaſtern wind, paſſed in a fingle 
day from/Eleos'inthe Chetſoneſe to. Lammos. He" 
inſtantly»commanided-them'to depart:ftdm Lemnoa 
reminding them of the declaration of the oracle 
tlie completion of which they 1 Wich 
this the Hephzſtians bomplied, but the Myrinas 
not allowing the Cherſoneſe to be Attica, tub 
tained a ſiege, but were compelled to ſurrender 
Thus, by means of Miltiades'”, the Auen by 
came mafters of Lemnos. 


nun obe of the kind rel related in 2 former chips 


ter, though delivered by common 7 was Cconſiderediag 
etic and oracular. | 
n Means of Miltiades Ware 
wich chat given by Cornelius Nepos. 8 
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irn the news of the burke.of 
\ TY 1 Marathon was communicated to 
[AY . Darivs;he, whowasbeſore cent. 


more 3 He inftanty there- © 
fore ſent erfifſfiries to the different cities under his 
power, to provide a fill greater number af tranſ- 
ports, horſes, corn, and proviſions. In the in- 
terval which his buſinek employed, Alia | 
enced third years of confuſion ; ker Walk abc ried 
being enralled for the Greek expedition, and mak 
ing preparation for dt, In the fourth, the ZEgyp- 
nn ER . revolted 


% gs un EN 
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_— .. Ar this juncture there aroſe « violent diſpute 
PE en the ſons of : JAE . AF 
| | fon to the thrbne; the Perllan cuſtoms forbidding + 
ſdtke ſovereign to undertake any expedition without 
x naming his heit. Darius had : WE * 
' aſcended the thronc;by the daughter of Gobryas j he 
8 had four afterwards by. Atoſſa, daughter of Cyrus: 
Artabazanes was the eldeſt of the former, Xerxes 
of the latter. Not being of the ſame mother, 4 


diſpute aroſe * 8 aſſerted 
his 


6 20 tad bs of al that hen Ts per⸗ 8 
ſonage the celebrated Mithridates, king of Pontus, who far {= 
many years reſiſted puns power, was deſcended, Diodo- 


1 5 rus Siculus, Polybius, and other authors, trace this prince td 
* one of the ſeven Perſians who, conſpired EDT | 
fy: | Magus. This Artabazanes' Probably enjoyed the ſatrap . 


Pontus, and his deſcendants doubtleſs enjoyed i it "alſo; till Mie. 
thridates, ſurnamed Ctiſtes (che founder), became e of 
the country of which he had before only been governor, { JA 
This reaſoning will hardly appear ſatisfactory, onleſs iy we 
evident that the ſatrapies under the crown of Perſia * 'were e- 
reditary, which was by no means che caſe. F. CNRS 
4 diſpute argſe.]J— The account given of e 
tarch, in his Treatiſe of Brotherly Love, differs materially. . - 

« When Darius died, ſome contended that Ariamenes Would 
ſacceed him, as being eldeſt ; others recommended Xerxes, be- 
cauſe Ataſſa, daughter of Cyrus, Was nis mother, and he was! 

born whilſt Darius was actually king: Ariamenes accordingly}. 

went to Media, not with any hoſtile yiews, but peaceably to. | 
haye the matter determined. Xerxes, who. was. on the re | 
exerciſed the royal functions; but as ſoon as his brother arrived, 
he laid aſide his crown and kingly ornaments, and haſtened to 
ſalute him. He ſent him various preſents, and words to this: 
effect: rr 
how much he honours you, If the Perſians ſhall ele& me ki 

you n be next to myſelf,” The Teply of Ariamenes was, 


' *] agexph 


4 
4 4 


n Rerxes claimed the-thyone * 


5 8 ; 5 ag : ES a 5 
| 10 ENNDE, 3 
his pretenſions n his Gs 
ther's ſons, a claim which mankind in general con- 


. eee rents e hot e albetauſe 
757 hes 8 MOTT 16S 1 be Site Wa bn K ne Vit : 


«Lepore the crown I believe tobe my ciglit: K 


ſhall honour all m y.b Xerxes ” When . «4.4 
the day of decifioh any, Bn Ty Perſians ee | wn 
cabanuy, brother bf Darius. Xerxes, wb the mul ON 
titude, objeQetl — which he gas cenſured by his m-- 
W er earth xp rr F 
ar e as judge, e 4 

h d 3h? e ee A 
the king!“ Retxes'fi We C 8 'perfitaded, * after | 


* 4 


% 
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W Em Ahe ap 
ceſſion js univerſal, but the order has been variouſly eſtabliſhed: 
by convenience. 0p. caprice, by: the, fpirit of national. 
tions, or by ſome partial example, which was n 
by fraud or violence Set Gibbon, w. 38 %%/%/%;ͥ ßßßxkß nant 

The jurifpradenas.ef.the Fomnns-(he contends) appears to 
have deviated from the equality of nature, much leſs that the 
Jewiſh, the. Athenian, or the , Engliſh / inflitutions, + On, the 
death of a citizen, all his deſcendants, unleſs-jhey-ere already, 
freed from his paternal power, were called to ihe inheritance - 
of his poſſeſſions. The inſolent prerogative of primogeniture' 

was unknown the, two. ſexes were placed ou-4: Juſt level ;-alb 
the eee * 
eſtate. | 

Amongſt the patriarchs, the firſt-born pe a p es and 4 
ſpiritual primogeniture.- In the land of Canaan ho was entitled \ 
to a double portion of. inheritance. - - [* Wn Id fab - - 

At Athens the ſons were equal, but the poor daughters . 
endowed at the diſcretion of their brothers. 

Jn England tie doit hy Cons hens al te had: 25 
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ork he nde grande 0 Copa eee 
FR Jr Gag inp, 24 * ll 
mori at hyrnigh cart Donn e tal | 
2101 Before Darius had made any deciſion, and 
in the very midſt of the contention, there arrived 
nt Suſa, Dernarutus , See in e ee 
ing deprived of trie crown of Sparta, had fled 
Lacedæmon. This man, hearing of the contro- 
verſys went, us is reported, to Kernes, und fec 6e 
mended him eo urge farther, in ſuppoft O his ela 
chat when He was born Darius Was in aftualt en- 
Joyment of the empire of Perſia, but at dhe birth of 
Artabazanes his father was only a private indivi- 
dual. The pretenſions of Xerxes therefore could 
not be for ande, without the rot · obvious violation 
of . o een this the: emp. the 


—_ 


>: 


27 derm eden only * 1 af younger ö 
brothers. 


Upon the OF al nt; ny ich ſpeaks 
judiciouſly ; whillt I can conſider the ſentimente of Mr. Gibbon 


x8 little better than declamatien. It ſeems evident, that pro- | 


perty continually ſubdivided muſt be rendered uſeleſs to all 
or, if this were not the cafe, to create à numerous claſs too 
proud to be induſtrious, would be to intredute 4 farm of wes 
leſs and inactive drones into the political hive. 'The wealth of 
elder brothers maintains the {ſplendour and dignity of a fate j 
Ws" younger dranchin ghee it Uſe ant Regt, 
w- | 
* — . . 
vs, Teuthrania, and Haliſarnin, becauſe he attentled him on he 
— to Greece. Theſe places were enjoyed by Euryſ- 
thenies and Procles, his delvengants, at the end of the | year 
of the g5th CO Ie gs 4 wor 


Bp: 0 


 FOETNNDS 0 
* was adduced, wwbright whom "hob 
— — de acovllion ef die priude th 
che thine were val preferred 20 dwſe Bör 
before. Nr weed n of wie coumA - 
given by Dermratue; which 1 
— — kit His" ſweveſ für. For 
my owa pate, Lindt that” chen deu dat 

reigwed without this advice em Ditichratus,” as 
G 

1 | 443 nende eee 363. 2554 * 
9; Oar bang drag Kb bin halt hrs 
pared maren? Det in the Year which used 
the Egyptian revolt he Wen; Raving wright 
thirty- ſix years, without being able to gratify his 
reſentment againit-thevEgyptphs* and e 
een 5 „ DR IEE 


i throne, . — fiſt ſeemed wholly 
inclined to- the Mc elan rather than the Athenian 
war. But Mardonius, who yas, his coulin, being 


che fan of Lrobrpws, ya Ae of Darius, 1 


nt 


rumpf of vx nokia uſeful took De 
| am REIT 1 or nee 


Heroddtid; Ws ays that Darius having taken poſfe hon f 
Egypt, paſſed over from thenge imo Greete. The authority 
of Herodotus, ſays Larcher, who was alinoft a ceotemporary, 
ſeems fe n en. whe Ered's long Bhs 
afterwards, 

areſied 


dreſſed him: *1:fhauld', thinks Sir I, that the 
| © Athenians; who have ſo- grievhuſly. dae ang 
«Perſians; ought not. c eſcap with:impunity. -A- | 
would: neverchakefs. have, you, execute what y 
immediately ptopoſe 3 but when: you thall . : 
55 chaſtiſed the inſolence of Ægypt reſume the expe :- 8 
«, dition againſt Atheng., Thus will your reputation 
Fc be eſtabliſhed;;and-others in eum be- deterred 
« from moleſting our dominions,”, {What he fad 
was farther enforced by repreſenting the beauties .. 
of Eutope, that it was expeedingly. fertile, «bourided 
with all kinds of trees, and deſerved to he 2 
_ 1 ne eee cee eien R 9157 


avis id nod ouoliir for ee 
1 e Sink, bee ri geratene, 
„Sir. Larcher has expreſſed it by the; word, $ „ 


moſt ſignificant of the reverence with which a Ir arefſed 
his lord. For my own part, I am eigen fo. 3 | 
term of general reſpect, and not as g any appropriate 
fignification; to intimate the \condition off the Perfiaris with rev _ 
. ann to their favergigns, Thus, amongſt che Jews, the word 
bi meant, as it is properly rendered in, our verſions, 5 
" maſter,” that is to ſay, it did not iniply that they t6 whom it 
was applied were 'the-malters of thoſe who uſed ich but it wi 
a term which cuſtom adopted, and politeneſs ſanctified, as re- 
ſpectfol fram an inferior to à perſon above him. Add to this, 
that ĩt was peculiar to the lofty genius of the ea languaggs 


to adopt phraſes by no means A enertany iy. 
their ſtrict and Piteral ſenſe.- 7. 6 he's 


*All kinds of trees, lt ſeems a littſe ſingular, that Mardoy + \- 


nus ſhould ſay this; for I believe it has always, been acknow+, 
ledged that the luxuriant climates of, Aſia produced every 
thing which relates to fruit and vegetation, in far greater a- 
bundance and aun eme = REAR wn, 


7. x 
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VI. Nardonius ad eee 
undertakings, and ambitious of ehe go ent of 
Greece. Xerxes at length acceded to his- dιh,ẽ ß, 
to which he was alſo urged by other conſiderations. 
Some meſſengera came ſtom Theſſaly on the part 
of the Aleuada, iinploring the king to invade 
Greece; 4$0accompliſh hien they uſetl the [moſt 
carneſt endeavours. Theſe Aleuadæ el che 
princes of Theſſaly: their ſolicitations were 
ſtrengthened, by thePiſiſtratidir, whothadtaken/re- 
fuge at Suſag;and who to the arguments before; ad- 
duced added others. They had amomigſt them 
Onomacritus, an Athenian, a famous Prieft,' h 
fold. the .oracles of Muſæus; with him they had 
been reconciled”! previous to their arrival at Sula; 
This man had been formerly baniſned foi Athens 
by the ſon of Piſiſtratus ſar Laſusꝰ of Hermione 
had detected him in the ſact of intradueing p. 
tended oracle amongſt the verſes of Muſaus, inti⸗ ; 
mating that the iſlands contiguous to Lemnos 
ſhould he overwhelmed in the ocean.” Hipparchus 
for this expelled him, though he had been very in- 
timate with him before. He accompanied the Pi- 
ſiſtratidæ to Sula, who always fpoko of kim * 


* 1 was a de poet, and, 3 to 
ſome, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece. He was the inventor 
of the dithyrambic verſe, and of the circular dances. Ariſto- 
phanes, f in the Aves, calls him z©xa Mizoxarc;, He was fond 
of gaming; and, according to Plutarch, when Xenophanes te- 
fuſed once to play with him, he reproached him with cowardiee : 

« Yes,” anſwered Xenophanes, in every thing which is baſe | 
and diſhoneſt, I confeſs myſelf a coward,” —T, | 


oy terms 


— 


rations for the reduction of Ægypt, which bis father had begun. 
He confirmed to the Jews at Jeruſalem all the privileges 


rns highly bengumable!; han, Which account; 


_ whenever he appeared: in che royal: preſence, he 


reniced: cereain dranulge verſes. Ho omitted what | 


wer premitod any thing unſortunate to, the: Barba 


mans, ſclefting any wat pronuſed chem auſpi- 
ciouſiy; amongſt other thingy he ſaid the: fares dey. 
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vn. | Thus. was the mind of Xen ie 


the predidtions of the prieſt, and the opinions of 
Piftraricee. In the year which followe@ the 


death. of Darius: he determined on an expedition. 


againſt Greece, but commenced koſtilicies with 


' of iv: he confided to Achemenes his 
aun brother, ſou of Daran Achumenes was aftet- 


inthe reins can this year, at Halicar- 
naffys in Caria. See Aulus Gellius, book xv. c. 23. | 

« Hellanicus, Herodotus, and Thucydides flouriſhed in the 
ſame time, and were nearly of the ſame age; Hellanicus, in 
the commencement of the Peloponneſian war, was lixty- five 
years old, Herodotus fifry-three, and Thucydides forty.” — 


„ hole of en.. ]Serxes having aſcended the throne, 


„ PFOLFMNGSA \ 


* 


thoſe who had revolted from the Perfians: Theſc 
being ſubdued, and the whole of Egypt” more 
effecrually reduced:than it had been by Darius, the 


employed the firſt year of his reign. in carrying on the prepa- 


granted them by his father, eſpecially that of having the tribute 


of Samaria for the furniſhing them with ſacrifices for the carry- 


iog on of the divine warſhip in the „ place 


—Prideanx. 
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Vill. Ader de ubjettion- of Wyype, 'Xerxes | 


propre im leawun armyiagainſt Athens, but firſt 
of all he called-an affembly & tho principal Ner- 
fans, to hear their ſumtiments, an- to deliver with- 
out reſerve his on. Ne addreſſad them to thi 
ſbllowing purport: * Tou will emember, O 
«« Perſians, that I am not about to execute any new 
project of ry" own I only purſue dh path 
„which has bern previouſly tarted our for me. 
I have learned from my anceſtors, chat ever ſince 
« we rcavered this: empire from the Medes, after 
the depreſſion of Aſtyages by Cyrus, we have 
never been in a ſtate of inactivity. A deity 
„ our guide, and. auſpiciouſſy candufts.us ta poor 
« ſpericy. It muſt be unneceſſary for me u relace 
« the exploits of Cyrus, Cambyſes, and Darius, and 
e the nations they added to our empite. For 
8 own. part, ever ſince my acceſſion to the- throne, 
« it has been my careful endeavour nat to reflect 
* any diſgrace upon my forefathers, by fulfering 
« the Perſian power. to. diminiſh. My delibera- 
tions on this matter have preſented mne with a 
« proſpect full of glory; they have pointed out 
* to me a region not inferior to our on Ñ extent, 
« and far exceeding it in fertility, which incitements 
« are farther promoted by. the expectation of ho- 
« nourable revenge; I have therefore aſſembled 

„you to explain what F intend: 1 have reſolved, 
| « by 
* 


. 


üg 
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e by od badge over dhe Helldſparit n, | 


« jead my forces through Europe into Greece; and 


cc to inflict vengeance on the Athenians for the in- 
* juries offered to my father and Perſia. You, 


E well know that this ar was intended by Darius, 


<, chaugh death. [deprived him of the means of 
oe an wa \ Conſidering what is due to him and 
« to Perſia, it is my determination not to remit my 
e raden al Ae be talen and butned '7; | 4 


40 o1 odds ory min 1 18h tbo; 


= Libet -- Bechag Uhl, it / vsty probable, what other 
2.6 men have alſo conjeQured, th the Helleſpont was, ori- 


ginally called lis- pont, from Eliſha, eldeſt of Javan's ſons 3 
and it may be added, that one of the 120 provinces, as they 
took in the rolls of, the Perſian empire, was named Provincia 


| Hiyfanenſir, for fo Herodotus informs us; and it is placed be- 


teen * provinces of Ionia and Phrygia, comprehenging | 


m the, authority above Cited, upon the _ GE | 


2 liſha the ſon of Javan was ene Folus. 
Jewimm rabbi explain thę hame Elia, 44 igſalam; — 

as cited by Servius, on the 1ſt Eneid, gives the ſame title to 

Folus * ſtyling him Dominm jnſularum (lord, of the - | 
Hands. — - 

12 Taken 4 ape, Ir. Glover had probably this ſpeech | 
of Nerxes in his mind, when he wrote the allowing e, 
dich he makes Mardonius utter on entering A: * 


154 this the city whoſe preſumption dard 
..” - Invade the lord of Aſia ? ſternly ſaid” © | 
. : Mardonius, entering. Whither now are fled 


Th' audacious train, whoſe firebrands Sardis felt 7. a. 


Where'er you lurk, Athenians, if in fight, . 
Soon ſhall you view your citadel in re 


Or, if retreated to a diſtant land, — 
Do diſtant land of refuge ſhall e * 
775 2000 avenging Xerxes. r e 


cc 1 | 


— 
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* my father: under the conduct of Ariſtagoras 
« of Miletus, our dependant and ſlave, they ut- 
« racked Sardis, and conſumed with fire our groves 
t and temples. . What they | perpetrated” againſt 
you, when, led by Datis and Artaphernes, yo 
«« penetrated their country, you know'by fatal ex- 
te perience. Such are my inducemetits' to proceed 
< againſt them: but I have alſd additional motives. 
If we reduce theſe and their neighbours who in- 
e habit e country of Pelops che Phrygian, to 
rc our power, the Perſian empire will be limited by 
< the heavens alone ; the fan will illutrinate no 
< "country contiguous to ours: 1 ſhall over-run all 


Europe, and with your” aſſiſtance” poſſeſs uni- 


by mited dominion. For if I am*properly/inform- 
« ed, there exiſts no race of men, hor can any 
e city or nation be found, which if theſe be re- 
« duced can poſſibly reſiſt our arms: we ſhall 
thus ſubject, as well thoſe who have, as thoſe 
who have not injured us. I call' therefore for 
« your aſſiſtance, which I ſhall thankfully accept 
« and acknowledge; I truſt that with cheerfulneſs 
and activity you will all aſſemble at the place 1 


ce. ſhall appoint. To him who ſhall appear with the 


<«« greateſt number of well. provided troops, I will 
ce preſent thoſe gifts which in our country are 
ec thought to confer the higheſt honour. That 1 
by may not appear to dictate my own wiſhes in an 
arbitrary manner, I commit the matter to your 
ce reflection, Fm ee, one do An his 
er ſentiments with freedom © | 

Vor. III. L For IX, . 


* 


100 n n Bs 


IX. Wien Xerxes had finiſhed, Manddedvs madd ; 
the following reply: * Sir, vou are not only the, 
e hitherto, appeared, but you may ſeeurely. defy 
the competition of poſterity, Amongſt other 
& things. which. you have advanced, alike excellent 
« and juſt, you are entitled to our particular admi- 
« ration for not ſuffering the people of Ionia, con- 
« temptible as they are, to inſult us with impunity. 
« It would indeed be prepoſterous, if after reducing 
ce to. our power the Sacæ, the Indians, the Athio- 
« pians, and: the Aſſyrians, with many other great 
« and illuſtrious nations, not in revenge of injuries 
received, but ſolely from the honourable. deſire 
« of dominion, we ſhould not- inflict vengeance 
c on thoſe Greeks who, without provocation, have 
e moleſted us. There can be nothing to excite 
cc our alarm; no multitude of troops, no extraor- 
c dinary wealth; we have tried their mode of 
tc fighting, and know their weakneſs. Their de- 
« ſcendants, who under the names of Ionians, 
% Holians and Dorians, reſide within aur domi- 
« nions, we firſt ſubdued, and now govern. Their 
« proweſs I mylelf have known, when at the 
« command of your father 1 proſecuted a war 
« againſt them. I penetrated Macedonia, advanc- 
« ed almoſt to Athens, and -found no enemy to en- 
« counter. Beſides this, I am informed that in all 
ce their military undertakings the Greeks betray 
ce the extremeſt ignorance and folly. As foon as 
te they commence ie among themſelves, 

6 ne thelp 
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1«-thele-ſieſt-<ats_ 3s n Ae, Junge und beam! 
« plain i where they appear and give battle; the 


i conſequence is, that even the victors ſuffer ſevere = 


| . — 
« totalx.geſtroy one common 
language, they ought in policy to terminate 
« al al pac by the mediation. of ambaſſadors 


they ſhould nautually endeavour. to find a place 


« of great natiral: ſtrength, and then try the iſſue 


abſurd a conduct 


te of a battle. By purſuing 38. 


A REI CEIIHOR: 


„ The: Guts: 1 thinks. meer can auda- 
« ciqus, If however 1 ould .be ee 


e they ſhall be ſo mad as to engage us, they will 


« ſoon find to their coſt that in the art of war we 
<« are the firſt af mankind. Let us however adopt 
various modes of progeeding, * 


* ſucces can only be the reſult of frequent experi- 
© ment.” In this — Mardonius nnn : 


ſpeech of La 


14 Plain. The Romans, in attacking an enemy, ſo Aeg bs 


- their army, as to de able to rally three different times. This 
has been thought by many as the great ſecret of the Roman 
diſcipline ; beeauſs fortune muſt have failed their efforts three 
different times before they could be poſſibly defeated, The 
Greeks drew up their forces-in one extended line, and therefore 
depended upon the effect of the firſt charge, —T, 


L 2 1 


and above all things to avoid @ war amang 
« thernſalves;:; or, if this ſnould prye unavoidable, 


1 
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X. A toral ſilence prevailed in the aſſemblyj no 
one daring to oppoſe what had been ſaid; till aa 
length Artabanus, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and uncle td 
Xerxes, deriving confidence from his relationſhip, + 
thus delivered his ſentiments : « Unleſs, O king, 
different ſentiments be ſubmitted to the judgment, 
« no alternative of choice remains, the one intro- 
« duced is. of neceſſity adopted. The purity of 
ow gold cannot be aſcertained by a ſingle ſpecimen; | 
it is known and approved by comparing it with 
others. It was my advice to Darius, your father 
« and my brother, that he ſhould by no means un- 
«. dertake an expedition againſt the Scythians, 4 
« people without towns and cities. Allured bỹ7 
« his hopes of ſubduing them, he diſregarded my 
* admonitions ; and proceeding to execute his pu- 
« poſe was obliged to return, having loſt. numbers 
« of his beſt troops. The men, O king, whom 
« you are preparing to attack, are far ſuperior to 
« the Scythians, and alike formidable by land and 
« ſea, I deem it therefore my duty to forewarn 
c you of the dangers you will have to encounter. 


i Daring to oppoſe. ]=The following is from Zlian's Various 
Hiſtory, book xii. c. 62. 

« 'This was one of the Perſian laws; ; if any one thought 
proper to give advice to the king about any thing which was 
forbidden, or ambiguous, he did ſo ſtanding on a golden tile: 
if his advice appeared to be ſalutary, the gold tile was given 
him as a reward; he was nevertheleſs beaten for preſuming to | 
contradi& the king. But in my opinion, ſays lian, “ a man 
of an ingenuous mind would never have ſubmitted to the dif- | 


| — for the ſake of the reward. —7. | 
« You / 


** 
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« You ſay that, throwing a bridge over, che Helleſ- 
« pont, you will lead your forces through Europe 
« into; Greece; but -it may poſſibly happen, that 
« either on land or by ſea, or perhaps by both, you 
« may ſuſtain a defeat, for our enemies are reported 
© to be valiant. Of this indeed we have had fuf- 
« ficient-teſtimony ;: for if the Athenians' by them- 
« ſelves routed the numerous armies of Datis and 
“ Artaphernes, it proves that we are nat either by 
« land or ks perfectly invincible. If, preparing 
« their fleet; they ſhall be victorious by ſea and 
c afterwards failing to the Helleſpont, ſhall deſtroy 
« your bridge; we may dread all that is bad... I do 
not argue in this 'reſpe&t from my own private 
« conjecture ; we can all of us remember how 
very narrowly we eſcaped deſtruction, when your 
« father, throwing bridges over the Thracian Bof- 
« phorys and the Iſter, paſſed into Scythia. The 
ce guard of this paſs was entruſted to the Jonians, 
2 ee eee 
If at this period 
« Hiſtizus of Miletus had not oppoſed the ſenti- 
te ments of the reſt, there would have been an end 
« of the Perſian name. It is painful to repeat, and 
* afflicting to remember, that the-fafety of our 
« prince and his dominions depended on a fingle 
« man. Liſten therefore ta my advice, and where 
« no neceſſity demands it, do not involve yourſelf 
<« in danger, For the preſent, diſmiſs this meet- 
ing; revolve the matter more ſeriouſly in your 
ic. mn and at a future and ſeaſonable time make 
L 3 © known 


5 P O LI NMN IA. 


« known your determination. For my own part; 
ct T have found from experience that deliberation. + 
_ produces the happieſt effects. In fich »/cale; if 


the event does not anſwer our wiſhes, we ſtill 
© merit the praiſe of diſeretion, and fortune is alone 
to be blamed. He who is raſh and inconſiderute, 


although fortune may be kind, and anticipate his 


« deſires, is not the leſs to be ceniflired for temerity. 


r You may have obſerved how the thuiider-boſt of 
* heaven chaſtiſes the inſolence of the more enor- 
« meus animals, whilſt it paſſes. over without in- 


&« jury the weak and inſignificant : before theſe 
« weapons of the gods you muſt have ſeen how 
«the haughtieſt palaces and the loftieft trees fall 
© and periſh. The moſt conſpicuous things are 


© thoſe which are chiefly ſingled out as objects f 


« the divine diſpleaſure, From the fame principle 


© jt is that a mighty army is ſometimes over- _ 


te thrown by one that is contemptible ; for the deity 
e in his anger ſends his tetrors amongſt them, and 


* makes them periſh in a manner unworthy of their 


 Haughtieft palaces.] 


Auream quiſquĩs mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 
Sꝛpius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus: et celfz graviore caſus * 
Decidunt turres, feriuntque ſummos 0 
Fulgura montes. Hor. I. ii. 10. 


4 former 


1 


* 


1 
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ce tive of Heaven alone, and every meaſure under: 
« taken with temerity is liable to be perplexed 


with error, and puniſhed by niisfortunt. Dif- 


ce creet caution on the contrary has many and pe- 


„ culiar advantages, which if not apparent at tlie 


« moment, reveal themſelves in time. Such; O 
« king, is my advice; and little does it become 
« you, O ſon of Gobryas, to ſpeak of the. Greeks 
« in a language fooliſh: as well as falſe, By ca- 
« jumniating Greece, you excite your ſovereign to 
« war, the great object of all your zeal: but 1 
of intreat you forbear ; calumny is a reſtleſs vice, 
« where it is indulged there are always two who 
« offer injury. The calumniator himſelf is inju- 
« rious, becauſe he traduces an abſent perſon; he 
« is allo injurious who ſuffers himſelf to be per- 
« ſuaded without inveſtigating the truth. The 
« perſon traduced is injured, firſt by him 
© who propagates, and y by him who re- 
« ceives the calumny. H this war be a meaſure 
© of neceſſity, let it be proſecuted; but let the 
ce king r remain at home aun Suffer 


17 — abi. The Engtidh reader may perhaps thank 


me for taking this opportunity of relating an anecdote of the 


celebrated Buffon, not generally known, That perfect wiſdom 
is the attribute of Heaven only, no human being, we ſhould ſup- 
poſe, would be inclined to controvert ; yet Buffon, during his 
life-time; ſuffered a ſtatut to be erected th Aim with this remark- 
able inſcription, s TATI NATURE PAR INGENIUM, 


which can ſurely be applicable to the Deity alont.m7; 
L 4  * the 
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« the children of us two to remain in his 
cc as the teſt of our different opinions; and do you, 
te Mardonius, conduct the war with whatever forces 
« you ſhall think expedient. If, agreeably to your. © 
cc repreſentations, the deſigns of the king ſhall: be 
t ſucceſsful, let me and my children periſh ; but if 
« what I predict ſhall be accompliſned, let your 
ce children die, and yourſelf too, in caſe you ſhall 
« return, If you refuſe theſe conditions, and are 
ce ſtill reſolved to lead an army, into Greece, I do 
ce not heſitate to declare, that all thoſe who ſhall 
te be left behind will hear that Mardonius, after. 
« having involved the Perſians in ſome conſpi- 
« cuous calamity, became a prey ta dogs and ra- 

venous birds, in the territories either of Athens 
« or Lacedæmon, or probably during his march 
te thither. Thus you will know, by fatal expe- 

« rience, what thoſe men are againſt whom yo 
« endeavour to 1 the king to E 4 

© war.” 


w — 


XI. When Artabanus had finiſhed, Xerxes thus 
angrily replied ; & Artabanus, you are my father's 
ce brother, which alone prevents your receiving 

ct the chaſtiſement due to your fooliſh ſpeech, 
This mark of ignominy ſhall however adhere to 
“ yoy—as you are ſo daſtardly and mean, you! ſhall 
te not accompany me to Greece, but remain at 
« home, the companion of our women. Without 
your aſſiſtance, I ſhall proceed in the accomy 
6 pliſhment of my deſigns; for 1 ſhould ill deſerve 


4 
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& to be eſteemed the ſon of Darius *, wha was the 
e ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and reckoned amongſt his an; 
« ceſtors Arſamis, Arinnis, Teiſpeus, Cyrus, Cam- 
« byſes, Teiſpeus, and Achæmenes, if I did not 


5 gratify my revenge upon che Athenians. ' Im 


« well aſſured, that if we on our parts were tran- 
« quil they would not, but would invade” and 
« ravage”our country. This we may reaſonably 
* conclude from their burning of Sardis, and their 
« incurſions into Aſia. Neither party can there- 
i fore recedey we muſt advance to the attack of 
« the Greeks, or we muſt prepare to ſuſtain theirs; 
« we mult either fubmit to them, or they to us; in 
« enmities: like | theſe there can be no medium. 
* Injured as we have been, it becomes us to ſeek 
« for revenge; for I am determined to know what 
Pr 


1 ben En. fllowig was the genealogy of this 
family's. 7 | 
1 — 


 ACHEMENES. Tegan 


\ Tei5ypvs. 
Campyass, 


Cyrus, 
> = *Y 


— 


N 


Camnysrs. Titer zus. 
Crx Vs. 1 
"Camprats. © Andatere 
g 8 1 Hrsrasr zs. 
Darius, 1 
1 Phrygian, 
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<« Phrygian, the flave of my anceſtors, ſo-effeftually 
« ſubdued, that even to this day they, as: well d 
; * their country, ace diſtinguiſhed by his name”. 1 


XII. ae e en the Gnkacell . 
of Artabanus gave great diſquietude to Xerxes, and 
after more ſerious deliberation with himſelf in the 
night, he found himfelf ſtil} leſs inclined--to the 
Grecian war. Having decided on the ſubject, he 
fell afleep, when, as the Perſians relate, the ſollow- 
ing viſion appeared to him: — He dreamed that he 
faw before him a man of unuſual fize and beauty, 
"who thus addrefled him: * Are ybu then detefs 
« mined, O Perſian, contrary to your former reſo- 
© Jutions, not to lead an army againſt Greece, a 


e though you have ordered your ſubjects to pre- T1 


<« pare their forces? This change in your ſenti- 
„ ments is abſurd in itſelf, and will certainly be 
et cenſured by the world. Reſume therefore, and 
ce perſiſt in what you had reſolved by day.” Hav- 


ing ſaid this, the viſion diſappeared. 


XIII. The impreſſion made by the viſion va» 
niſhed with the morning. Xerxes a ſecond time 
convoked the former meeting, and again addreſſed 
them: © Men of Perſia,” ſaid he, © you will for- 
ce give me, if my former ſentiments are changed. 
« J am not yet arrived at the full maturity of my 
« judgment; and they who wiſh me to proſecute 
te the meaſures which I before ſeemed to approve, - 
« do not remit their importunities. When I firſt 


heard the opinion of Ns I MP, to 
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ec more petulantiy than was becoming to a man of _ 
« his yeats. To prove what I {ee my indiſcretion, 
« ] am reſolved to follow his advice. It is not 
ec my intention to undertake an expedition againſt 
« Greece; remain therefore in tranquillity.” The 
Perſians, boring theſe ſectiments, profiraced dem. 
ſelves with joy before the king, 


XIV. e ee hull 
a ſecond time to Xerxes in his ſleep, and 


ſpake to him as follows: * Son of Darius, diſre- 
« garding my admonitions as of no weight or 
2 you have publicly renounced all 
© thoughes.cf war. Hear what I ſay: unleſs you 

c immediately undertake that which I recommend, 
« the ſame ſhort period of time which has ſeen 
« you great and powerful, oo te Men res 
1 1 | 


XV. Terrified at the viſio, the king leaped 
from his couch, and ſent for Artabanus. As ſoon © 
as he appfoached, * Artabanus,” exclaimed Xerxes, 
« in return for your ſalutary counſel, I reproached 
and inſulted, you; but as ſoon as I became maſ- 
« ter of myſelf I endeavoured to prove my re- 
« pentance, by adopting what you propoſed. This 
however, whatever may be my wiſhes, I am un- 
« able to do- As ſoon as my former determina- 
tions were changed, I beheld in my fleep a viſion, 
* which firft endeavoured to diſſuade me, and has 
e this moment left me with threats. If what I 
4 haye ſeen proceed from the interference of ſome. 
« deity, 


ap 
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| « deity,who i is ſolicitous that I ſhould walk wat on A 


« Greece, it will doubtleſs appear to you, and give 


you a ſimilar mandate, This will I think be the 
« caſe, if you will aſſume my habit, and after ſitting 
© on my throne r ta reſt in my nnen 1 


Xvi. Artabanus was at firſt anviling to com. 
ply, alledging that he was not worthy to fit on the 
throne of the king. But being urged, he finally 
acquieſced, after thus expreſſing his ſentiments: 


« ] am of opinion, O king, that to think well, and 


c to follow what is welk-adviſed, is alike commend- 
ce able**: both theſe qualities are yours; but the 
« artifice of evil counſellors miſleads you. Thus, 
the ocean is of itſelf moſt uſeful to mankind, but 


e the ſtormy winds render it gunman, by CO 


19 of the Ling:]-—To ft on the king's. throne, wa in be. 


deemed a capital offence. 
20 4/ike commendable. ]—Larcher at this paſſage a 8 


two following ſentences, from Livy and from Cicero. 


Sæpe ego audevi milites eum pꝛimum oſſe virum qur̃ ĩpſe con- 
ſulat quid in rem fit, ſecundum eum qui bene morenti obediat. 

1 have often heard, my fellowsſoldiers, that he was firſt to he 
eſteemed who gave advice ſuitable to the occaſion ; and that he 
deſerved the ſecond place who followed i it,—Liv. xxii. 29. 

Sapientiſſimum dicunt eum cui quod opus ſit veniat in men- 
tem, proxime accedere illum, qui alterius hene inventis obtem- 
peret. Which paſſage of Cicero, pro Cluentio, may be reu- 
dered nearly the ſame as that from Livy. The ſentiment is 
originally Hefiod's, and is by him beautifully expreſſed in his 
Works and Days, ver. 293. It has been imitated alſo by Sopho- 
cles, in his Antigone. The turn Cicero gives it is curious 
enough: © In folly,“ he ſays, © it is juſt the contrary, the 
greateſt fool is he who thinks of an abſurdity 3 the ne *. wha ' 
—_— it.“ This 1s 8 true. 7. 


3 its 
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© its natural ſurface. Your reproaches gave me 
« leſs uneaſineſs than to ſee that when two opinions 
were ſubmiltted- to public deliberation; the one 
« aiming to reſtrain, the other ro countenante- the 
« pride of Perſia, you preferred that which was 
« full of danger to yourſelf and your country, re- 
« jeCting the wiſer counſel, which/pointed out the 
« evil tendency of ambition. Now that you have 
« changed your reſolution with reſpect to Greece, 
a phantom has appeared, and, as you fay, by ſome _ 
<« divine interpoſition, forbidding your preſent pur- 
4 poſe of diſmiſſing your forces. But, my ſon, I - 
« difpute the divinity of this interpoſition,” for of 
« the fallacy of dreams I, who am more experienced 
« than yourſelf, can produce ſufficient teſtimonies. 
« Dreams in-general originate from thoſe incidents 
« which have moſt occupied the thoughts during 
« the day **. Two days ſince, you will remember; 
« that this expedition was the object of much 
« warm diſcuſſion : but if this viſion be really ſent 
« from heaven, your reaſoning upon it is juſt, and 
de it will certainly appear to me as it has dune to 
« you, expreſſing itſelf to-a ſimilar effect; but it 
« will not ſhew itſelf to me dreſſed in your robes, 
« and reclining on your couch, ſooner than if 1 


2" During the day.] —Aſter all that has been ſaid and written 
on the ſubject of dreams, I ſhall I hope be excuſed, when I 
confeſs that the following words of Mr. Locke are to me 9 


ſatis factory on the ſubject. 
The dreams of ſleeping men are all made up of the 


waking man's ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put tos 
gether,” T. 
were 
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« weve in my own habit and my own apartments 
No change af dreſs will induce the phantom if 
& it daes appear, to miftake me for ou. H i 
& ſhall hold me in contempt, it will not appear to 
me, however I may be cloathed. It unqueſtion- 
© ably however merits attention; its repeated ap» 
5 myſelf muſt acknowledge to be a 
« proof of its divinity. If you are determined in 
« your purpoſe, I am ready to go to. reſt in your 
* apartment: een e eee 
© ſhall recain ny former opinions, nt 4/4" 971.08 


XVII. Artabanus, expecting to find. * kings 
dream of no importance, did as he was ordered. 
He accordingly put on the robe of Xerxes, ſeated” 
himſelf 'on the royal throne, and afterwards retired 
to the king's apartment. The ſame phantom which 
had diſturbed Xerxes appeared to him“, and thus 
addreſſed him: © Art thou the man She. pretend- 
tc ing to watch over the conduct of Xerxes, art 
tc endeavouring to reſtrain his deſigns againſt 
t Greece? Your perverſeneſs ſhall be puniſhed 
cc both now and in future; and as for Xerxes him- 
4e ſelf, he has been forewarned of the evils he will 


« ſuffer, if diſobedient to my will.“ 


XVIII. Such were FD threats which Ac | 
heard from the ſpectre, which at the ſame time made 
an effort to burn out his eyes with a hot iron. 


22 Appeared to him.]--Larcher reaſonably ſuppoſes that this 
was a plot of Mardonius to impoſe on Xerxes; and that ſome 
perſon, dreſſed and — for the purpoſe, acted the part ef . 


the ghoſt, 
Alarmed 
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Alarmed at his danger, Artabanus leaped from his 
couch, and uttering a loud cry, went-anftantly ta 


Xerxes. After relating his viſion, he thus ſpake co 
him: * Being a man, Ob king, of much expe+ = 
« rience, and having ſeen the undertalcings of che 


« unwilling that you ſhould indulge che fervour-of - 


« your age. Of the ill effects of inordinate ambi- 
« which Cyrus undertook againſt the Maſſager ; 


« ] knew alſo what became of the army of Cam- 


« byſes in their attack of Zthiopia ; and laſtly, 1 
« myſelf witneſſed the misfortunes of Darius in his 
« hoſtilities with the Scythians. The remem- 
« brance of theſe incidents induced me to believe 
that if you continued a peaceful eergn, you would 
beyond all men deſerve the character of happy: 
e but as your preſent inclination ſeems directed by 


_ « ſome. ſupernatural influence, and as the Greeks 
« ſeem marked out by Heaven for deſtruction, Lacs 


« knowledge that my ſentiments are changed; do 
« you therefore make known to the (Perſians the 


extraordinary intimations you have received, and 


direct your dependants to haſten the preparations 
you had before commanded. Be careful, in what 


relates to yourſelf, to ſecond the intentions of the 


« gods.” The viſion indeed had ſo powerfully 
impreſſed the minds of both, that as ſoon as the 
morning appeared Xerxes communicated his inten- 
tions to the Perſians; which Artabanus, in oppoſition 
to his former ſentiments, now openly and warmly 
approved. 1 


XIX. 
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XIX. e e aan et 
RRR The magi 
to whom it was related were of opinion that it 
portended to Xerxes unlirnited and univerſal em- 
pire. The king conceived himſelf to be crowned 
with the wreath of an olive- tree, whoſe branches 
covered all the earth; but that this wreath 
and totally diſappeared. Aſter the above interpre- 
tation of the magi had been made known in the 
national aſſembly of the Perſians, the gavernors de- 
parted to their ſeveral provinces; eager to execute 
2 ͤ 
eee e wing 


XX. Xertes wis 4. ebe 08 ee 
levies, that no part of the continent was left with- 
out being ranſacked for this purpoſe. After the 
reduction of Egypt, four entire years were em- 
ployed in aſſembling the army and collecting pro- 
viſions; but ih the beginning of the fifth“ he be- 
gan his march, with an immenſe body of fortes. 
Of all the military expeditions the fame of ors 


| a Beginning of the Sith.) —<Datins 1 was three years: oy 
preparing for an expedition againſt Greece; in the fourth 
Agypt revolted, and in the following year Darius died; this 
therefore was the fifth year after the battle of Marat 
Xerxes employed four years in making preparations for the 
fame purpoſe; in the fifth he began his march, he advanced 
to Sardis, and there wintered; in the beginning of the follow- 
ing ſpring he entered Greece. This therefore was in the ele- 
venth year after the battle of n ; which account agrees 
with that given by Thucydides.—- 7. 


b 0 EY M WI A. "is 


has come don to us, this was Ger e nch 
exceeding that which Darius undertook againſjt 
Scythia, as well as the incurſion made by the Scy- 
thians, ho purſuing the Cimmerians, entered Me- 
dia, and made themſelves entire maſters of almoſt 
all the higher parts of Aſia; an incurſion which 
afforded Darius the pretence ſor his attack on 
Scythia. It ſurpaſſes alſo the famous expedition of 
the ſons of Atreus againſt Troy, as well as that of 
the Myſians and Teucrians before the Trojan war. 
Theſe nations, paſſing over the Boſphorus into Eu- 
rope, reduced all the inhabitants of Thrace, ad- 
vancing to the Tonian ſea, and thence as far as tis | 
fouthern part of the river Peneus. 


XXI. None of he expeditions ors men- 
tioned, nor indeed any other, may at all be compared 
with this of Xerxes. It would be difficult to ſpe- 
cify any nation of Aſia which did not accom- 
pany the Perſian monarch againſt Greece, or any 
waters, except great rivers, which were not 
exhauſted by his armies. Some ſupplied ſhips, 
ſome a body of infantry, others of horſe; ſome pro- 
vided tranſports for the cavalry and the ' troops; 
others brought long ſhips to ſerve as bridges; 
many alſo brought veſſels laden with corn, all 
which preparations were made for three years, to 
guard againſt a repetition of the calamities which 
the Perſian fleet had formerly ſuſtained in their 
attempts to double the promontory of mount 
Athos. The place of rendezvous for the triremes 
was at Elzos of the Cherſoneſe, from whence de- 

Vol. III. M tachments 
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tachments from the army were ſent, and by force”. 
of blows compelled to dig a paſſage through 
mount Athos , with orders to relieve eactr other 
at certain Nile intervals. The undertaking was 
aſſiſted by thoſe who inhabited the mountain, and 
the conduct of the work was confided to Bubaris, 
the ſon of Megabyzus, and Antachæus, ſon of Ar- 


trus, both of whom were Perſians. 


XXII. Abe is a Wer ee 
projecting into the ſea, and inhabited; where it 
terminates on the land ſide it has the appearance 
of a peninſula, and forms an iſthmus of about 
twelve ſtadia in breadth: the ſurface of this is in- 
terſperſed with ſeveral ſmall hills, reaching from the. 
Acanthian ſea to that of Torone **, which is oppo» 


* Through mount Athos.]—This incident Mr. Richardſon 
ceives to be utterly incredible. This promontory was, as he 
juſtly remarks, no more thar 200 miles from Athens: and yet 
Xerxes is {aid to have employed a number of men, three years 
before his croſſing the Helleſpont, to ſeparate it Rom the con- 
tinent, and make a canal for his ſhipping, Themiſtocles alſo, 
who from the time of the battle of Marathon had been inceſ- 
fantly alarming the Athenians with another Perſian invaſion, 
never endeavoured to ſupport his opinion by any alluſion to 
this canal, the very digging of which muſt have filled all 
Greece with aſtoniſhment, and been the ſubject of; every public 
converſation.-See Richardſon farther on this ſubject, Diſſerta- 
tion, p. 312. Pococke, who viſited mount Athos, deems alſo the 
event highly improbable, and ſays that he could not perceive 
the ſmalleſt veſtige of any ſuch undertaking.—7. 

* Torone, ]— There were two places of this name, one on the 
coalt of E pirus, the other this bay in Macedonia, where the roar- 
ing of the ſea was ſo loud, that the expreſſion /urdior TAO 
® ponto, became proverbial.— 7. 
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ſite. Where mount Athos | terminates, Rands a 


_ Grecian city, called Sana; in the interior parts, 

betwixt Sana and the elevation of Athos, are 
ſituated the towns of Dion, Olophyxus, Acrothoon, 
Thyſſum, and Cleonæ, inhabited by Greeks. Theſe 
r m 


continent. 


| XXI. . oro e 
the Barbarians marked out the ground in the vici- 
nity of Sana with a rope, aſſigning to each nation 
their particular ſtation ; then finking a deep trench, 
whilſt they at the bottom continued digging, the 
neareſt to them handed the earth to others ſtanding 
immediately above them upon ladders ; it was thus 
progreſſively elevated, till it came to the ſummit, 
where they who ſtood received and carried it away. 
The brink of the, trench giving way, except in that 
part where the Phcenicians were employed, occa- 
ſioned a double labour; and this, as the trench was 
no wider at top than at bottom, was unavoidable, 
But in this, as in other inſtances, the Phœnicians 
diſcovered their ſuperior ſagacity, for in the part 
allotted to them they commenced: by making the 
breadth of the trench twice as large as was neceſ- 
fary ;. and thus proceeding in an inclined direction, 
they made their work at the bottom of the pre- 
ſcribed dimenſions. In this part was a meadow, 
which was their public place for buſineſs and for 
commerce, and where vaſt quantity of corn was 
imported from Afia, ** 3 

M2 XXIV. 


7 
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XXIV. The motive of Xerxes in this wor“? 
was, as far as I am able to conjecture, the vain de- 
fire of exhibiting his power, and of leaving a monu- 

ment to poſterity: | When with very little trouble 
he might have tranſported his veſſels over the 
iſthmus, he choſe rather to unite the two ſeas, by 
a canal, of ſufficient diameter to admit two triremes 
a-breaſt. Thoſe employed in this buſineſs were 
alſo ordered to throw bridges over the river 27 ? 
mon. | eng 


XXV. For theſe : bridges Xerxes provided os 8 
dage made of the bark of the biblos, and of White 
flax. The care of tranſporting proviſions for the 
army was committed jointly to the Agyptians and 
Phœnicians, that the troops, as, well as the beaſts of 


- 


burden, in this expedition to Greece, might not 
ſuffer from famine. After examining into the na- 
ture of the country, he directed ſtores to be e | 


20 In this work. 1—Plutarch, in h's treatiſe de Ira bende 4 
has preſerved a ridiculous letter, ſuppoſed to have been written 
by Xerxes to mount Athos. It was to this effect: « Oh thou 
miſerable Athos, whoſe top now reaches to the heavens, I give 
thee in charge not to throw any great ſtones in my way, which 
may impede my work; if thou ſhalt do this I will cut thee in 
pieces, and caſt thee into the ſea.” | 

This threat to the mountain is however at leaſt as ſenfible 
as the chaſtiſement inflited upon the Helleſpont ; ſo that if * 
anecdote be true, the other may alſo obtain credit. F. 

77 Of rhe bart. — The Indians make very ſtrong cordage of 
the bark of the cocoa-tree. The Engliſh word cordage comes 
from the Greek word egen, chor de, a kind of gut of which 


CO was made.— . 
: | ſited 
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ſited in every more convenient fituation, which 
were ſupplied by tranſports and veſſels of burden, 
from the different parts of Aſia. Of cheſe the 
greater number were carried to that part of Thrace 
which is called the * White Coaſt;” others to 
Tyrodiza of the Perinthians ; the remainder were 
ſeverally diſtributed at Doriſcus, at Eion on the 
banks of WE Jayne, 8 Free 


XXVI. Whilſt cheſe things were carrying on, 
Xerxes, at the head of all his land forces, leſt Critalis 
in Cappadocia, and marched towards Sardis: it 
was at Critalis that all thoſe troops were appointed 
to aſſemble who were to attend the king by land; 
who the commander was, that received from the 
king the promiſed gifts, on account of the number 
and goodneſs of his troops, 1 am unable to decide, 
nor indeed can I ſay whether there was any conmpe- 
tition on the ſubject. Paſſing the river Halys*, 
they came to Phrygia, and advancing Ge 
arrived at Celænæ, where are the fountains of the 
Mzander, as well as thoſe of another river of equal 
ſize with the Mæander, called Catarratte, which 
ring in the public ſquare of Celænæ, empties itſelf 
into the Mæander. In the forum of this city is 


* Halys.]—If the reader will be pleaſed to remember, that 
Herodotus makes the river Halys the boundary of the king- 
doms of Cyrus and Creeſus, it may lead to fome-intereſting and 
ern nyo mg en ns; andthe fats of 
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ſuſpended the ſkin of Marſyas , which the Puy. 


gians ſay was placed there afier he bad beep flayed: 
by Apollo. | 


XXVII. In this city lived a man named Py- 
thius, ſon of Atys, a native of Lydia, who enter- 
tained Xerxes and all his army with great magnifi- 
cence : he farther engaged to ſupply the king with 
money for the war. Xerxes was on this induced 
to enquire of his Perſian attendants who this Py- 
thius was, and what were the reſources which 
enabled him to make theſe offers: © It is the 


| ſame,” they replied, © who preſented your father 


« Darius with a plane-tree and a vine of gold, 
« and who, n is the richeſt of man. 
cc kind e. 54 

XXVIILL 


Marat. ]—This ſtory muſt be ſufficiently fundiar ; fee 
Ovid. Metamorph. I. vi. 382. 

The puniſhment of Marſyas, ſays Licetus, was only an 
allegory. Before the invention of the lyre, the flute was the 
fir of all muſical inſtruments ; after the introduction of 


lyre, the flute came into diſrepute, and nothing was to be gained 


by excelling on it. Pauſanias, deſcribing one of the pictures of 
Polygnotus, in his book of the Territories of Phocis, ſays, 
that in one of the temples of Delphi was a picture, which 
contained, amongſt other figures, Marſyas fitting upon a rock, 
and the youth Olympus by him, who ſeems to be —— 

play on the flute.—-T. | 
39 Richeſt of mankind.]--Many wonderful anecdotes are re» 
lated of the riches of individuals in more ancient times; aniong 
which this does not ſeem to be the leaſt marvellous, The fum 
of which Pythius is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed amounted to 
| five 


1 
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XXVIII. Theſe laſt words filled Xerxes with 
aftoniſhment ; and he could not refrain from. aſking 


Pythius | himſelf what was the amount of his 


wealth : * Sir,” he replied, 4 conceal nothing 
Al 


due millions and a half of our fecling money : this is according 
to the eſtimate of Prideaux; that given by Montfaucon differs 
eſſentially, / The denii,” ſays this laſt writer, © weighed 
eight modern louis d*ors; therefore Pythius poſſeſſei] thirty-two 
millions of louis d*ors.” If fo great then was the wealth of a 
ſingle dependant on the ſovereign of Perſia, what muſt have 
been the riches of all the ſatraps, princes, nobility, &c. collec- 
tively? 

Montfaucon, relating the ſtory of Pythius, adds theſe refſec- 
tions : 

A man might in thoſe days ſafely be rich, provided he ob- 
tained his riches honeſtly ; and how great muſt have been the 
circulation in commerce, if a private man could amaſs ſo prodi- 
gious a ſum !*? The wealth which the Roman Craſſus poſſeſſed 
was not much inferior; when he had conſecrated a tenth of 
his Property to Hercules, and at ten thouſand tables feaſted all 
the people of Rome, beſides giving as much corn to every eiti- 
zen as was ſufficient to laſt him three months, found himſelf 
ſtill poſſeſſed of 5100 Roman talents, equivalent to a million and 
a half of our money, The gold which Solomon employed in 
overlaying the ſanctum ſanctorum of the temple, which was no 
more than thirty feet ſquare, and thirty feet high, amounted to 
four millions three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. The gold which he had in one year from Ophir was 
equal to three millions two hundred and forty thouſand pounds; 
his annual tribute in gold, beſides filver, was four millions ſeven 
hundred ninety-five thouſand two hundred pounds. Lucullus 
the Roman ſenator, whenever he ſupped in his room called the 
Apollo, expended fifty thouſand Roman denarii, nearly equal to 
ffreen hundred pounds. See Plutarch, Montfaucon, and Pri- 


deaux. This ftory is related differently in Plutarch's treatiſe de 


Vinatibus Mulierum.—7. | | 
M 4 cc from 


/ 


* 
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« from you, nor affect ignorance; but as I am able 
e J will fairly tell you.—As ſoon as I heard of 
your approach to the Grecian ſea, I was deſirous 
c of giving you money for the war; on examining 

ce into the ſtate of my affairs, I found that I was 

« poſſeſſed of two thouſand talents of ſilver, and 
four millions, wanting only ſeven thouſand, of 
« gold ſtaters of Darius; all this I give you my 
ce {laves and my _—_ will be Tufficient to many 

« tain me.” 9 | 


XXIX. . My Lydian friend, ” returned Nene | 
much delighted, - fince I firſt left Perſia, you are 
ce the only perſon who have treated my army with 
« hoſpitality, or who, appearing in my preſence, 
t have voluntarily offered me a ſupply for the war: 
e you have done both; in acknowledgment for 
« which 1 offer you my friendſhip ; you ſhall be 
my hoſt, and I will give you the ſeven thouſand 
« ſtaters, which are wanting to make your ſum of 
* four millions compleat.— Retain, therefore, and 
« enjoy your property; perſevere in your preſent 
* mode of conduct, which will rnb operate 
te to your happineſs,” | 
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XXX. Rerxes having performed what he pro- 
miſed, proceeded on his march ; paſſing by a Phry- 
gian city, called Anaua, and a lake from which 
ſalt is made, he came to Colotliz *', ” This alſo 1 is a 


— —P 
* 


1 Celaſæ lor Coloſſis, a town of Phrygia, near Laodicea, 
* \ 1 EN. a ka, W on 
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city of Phrygia, and of confiderable eminence ; 
here the Lycus diſappears, entering abruptly»a 
chaſm in the earth, hut at the diſtance of ſeven 
ſtadia it again emerges, and continues its courſe to 
the Mæander. The Perſian army, advancing from 
Coloſſæ, came to Cydrara, a place on the confines 
of Phrygia and Lydia; here à pillar had been 
erected by Crœſus, with an inſcription OG the 
boundaries of the two countries. 


XXXI. On i Lydia from put they 
came to a place where two roads met, the one on 
the left leading to Caria, the other on the right to 
Sardis : to thoſe who go by the latter it is neceſ- 
ſary to croſs the Mæander, and to paſs Callatebus, 
a city where honey is made of the tamariſk and 
wheat. Xerxes here found a plane-tree, fo very 
beautiful, that he adorned it with chains of gold, 
and aſſigned the guard of it“ to one of the im- 
mortal band; the next day he mus. 
cipal city of the Lydians. 


XXXII. When arrived at Sardis, his firſt ſtep 


on the confines of Caria. This place is memorable in ſerip- 
ture, on account of the epiſtle addreſſed by St. Paul to its inha- 
bitants 7. 8 

2 The guard of it. This caprice of Xerxes is ridiculed by 
Alian, I. ii. e. 14. but with no great point or humour. He re- 
marks, that the beavity of a tree conſiſts in its firm root, its 
ſpreading branches, its thick leaves, but that the bracelets 
o Nerxe, and gold of Barbarians, would cerainl be 0 addi. 
tion to its excellence.—7. 


9 Immortal band.] — See on this ſubjeQ, chapter 83. 
Was 
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was to ſend heralds into Greece, demanding earth - 
and water, and commanding preparations ſhould be 
made to entertain him. He did not, however, ſend 
either to Athens or Lacedzmon : his motive for 
repeating the demand to the other cities, was, the 
expectation that they who had before refuſed earth 
and water to Darius would, from their alarm at his 
approach, ſend it now; this he wiſhed poſitively to 
know. 


XXXIII. Whilſt he was preparing to 20 to 
Abydos, others were employed in throwing a bridge 
over the Helleſpont, from Aſia to Europe: betwixt 
Seſtos and Madytus, in the Cherſoneſe of the Hel- 
leſpont, the coaſt towards the ſea from Abydos is 
rough and woody. After this period, and at no 
remote interval of time, Xanthippus, ſon of Arti- 
 Phron, and commander of the Athenians, in this 
place took Antayctes, a Perſian, and governor of 
Seſtos, priſoner ; he was crucified alive: he had 
formerly carried ſome females to the temple of 
Proteſilaus in Elzos, and perpetrated what is de- 


teſtable. 


XXXIV. They on whom the office was im- 
poſed proceeded in the work of the bridge, com- 
mencing at the ſide next Abydos. The Phcenici- 
ans uſed a cordage made of linen, the Ægyptians 
the bark of the biblos : from Abydos to the oppo- 
ſite continent is a ſpace of ſeven ſtadia **, The 

bridge - 

„ Seven fadia. The Helleſpant was fo called by the an- 

cients 
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bridge was no ſooner completed, than a great 
Ion RENE 
the eee 


xxxv. Win Neuen beten of when dadkdams 
pened, he was ſo enraged, that he ordered three 
n laſhes to be inflidted'® on the Helleſpors, 

2 and 


cients becauſe Helle, attempting to ſwim over here, on the ram 
with the golden fleece, was drowned. The Europeans call it 
the Dardanelles, as well as the caſtles about the middle of it: 
the Turks give it the name of Bogas'(the mouth or entrance.) 
The entrance to the Dardanelles is now to be computed from 
the Aſia light-houſe, about a league without Lamſac, and from 
the Europe light-hquſe, half a league to the north of Gallipoli ; 
the whole length is about twenty · ſix miles: the broadeſt part 
is not computed to be above four miles over, though at Galli. 
ee eee WEE nr 5g 
Seſtus to Abydus only ſeven ftadia.—-Pococke. 

a bunker San ome mas Date 
reſſerrẽ de tout le detroit, n'eſt que d'environ 375 toiſes 3, 
les ponts ayant 7 ſtades de longuer; M. d*Anville en a conch 
2c 
charfis, '* 

* To be inflited. ]—Juvenal makes a happy uſe of this kiſ- 
torical anecdote, Sat. x. 179. 


Ille tamen (Xerxes) qualis rediit Salamine reliQa - 
In corum atque Eurum ſolitus ſzvice flagellis. 
Barbarus, Zolio nunquam hoc in carcere paſſos, 
Ipſum compeditus qui vinxerat Ennofigzum 

Mlitius id fane, quod non et ftigmate dignum 
pou oye 

Of which lines this is Dryden's tranſlation : 

But how did he return this haughty brave, 


Who whipt the winds, and made the ſea his ave > 
* Tho' 


om _YFOLTMWNES 
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and a pair of-fetters to be thrown into the ſe. 


have been informed that he even ſent ſome exetu⸗ 


tioners to brand the Helleſpont with marks of igno- 
+ miny; but it is certain, that he ordered them who' 


inflicted the laſhes to uſe theſe barbarous and mad 
expreſſions: © Thou ungracious water, thy maſter 
« condemns thee to this puniſhment, for having 


« injured him without provocation. Xerxes the 


cc king will paſs over thee, whether thou conſenteſt 
« or not: juſt is it that no man honours thee with 


ce ſacrifice, for thou art inſidious, and of an ungrate- 
« ful flavour,” After thus treating the ſea, the 
king commanded thoſe who preſided over the 


conſtruttion of the bridge to be beheaded. 


XXXVI. Theſe commands were executed 1 by 


thoſe on whom that unpleaſing diſtinction was con- 


ferred. A bridge was then conſtructed by a dif- 


| ferent ſet of architects, who performed it in the 
following manner: they connected together ſhips 
of different kinds, ſome long yeſſels of fitty-oars,. 


others three-banked gallies, to the number of three 
hundred and fixty on the fide towards the Euxine 


ſea, and three hundred and thirteen on that of the 


Helleſpont *", The former of theſe. were placed 


tranſverſely, 
Tho? Neptune took unkindly to be bound, - © 
And Eurus never ſuch hard uſage found | 
In his Zolian Priſon under ground. 


The reader will obſerve that the more — part of che 


paſſage is totally omitted by Dryden.—T. 
36 On that of the Helleſpont. It ſeems a matter of certainty 
chat 


ERC... 
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tranſverſely, but the latter, to diminiſh the ſtrain 
upon. the cables, in the direction of the current. 
When theſe veſſels were firmly connected to each 
other, they were ſecured on each ſide by anchors of 
great length; on the upper ſide, becauſe. of the 
winds which, ſet in from the Euxine ;; on the lower, 


towards the Ægean ſea, on account of. the ſouth 
and ee a * e. e, 
7 5 > * 

that theſs 2 muſt jou n — 
verſely muſt reach to a much, greater extent than the ſame 
number placed fide by fide ; yet here the greater number of 
ſhips is ſtated to have been on the fide where they were arrang- 
ed tranſverſely, that is, acroſs the channel, with their broad - 
ſides tothe ſtream., What the true numbers were it is vain to con · 
jecture, it is ſufficient to have pointed out that the preſent muſt 
be wrong. 7. 

e fouth and ſouth-eaft wind. —At firſt fight it appears 
that the weſt winds were moſt to be dreaded on that ſide; but 
the weſtern fide of the channel is ſheltered by the ſhore of the 
Cherſoneſe, and it turns-in ſuch a manner; as to bring the ſouth- 
eaſt winds, as well as the ſouth, to act againſt that fide. It ſeems 
extraordinary that no mention is here made of the current, as 
making anchors neceflary on the upper ſide. I am tempted to 
think that ſome words expreſſing that circumſtance have been 
loſt from the text: we might perhaps read Ty; ging, g ver 
@)/i{,WY ENVEXGL, inſtead of rug TENG 0 Gre As < the firſt Tung ren 
being not neceſſary to the conſtruction, though very conſiſtent 
with it. I conceive each range of veſſels to have been ſecured 
by anchors above and below, the tranſverſe ſhips having them 
from each ſide, thoſe placed with the current, at head and ſtern, 
ſo that there were in all four ſets of anchors : or, perhaps, the 
cables extended from ſhore to ſhore ſecured each range of veſ- 
ſels on the inner fide; if fo, there would be only two ſets of 
anchors, one from the upper ſides of the tranſverſe ſhips, the 

tuer from one end of thoſe which lay fide by fide, —T. 


ings 


\ ' \ 
' \ 
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ings in three places, ſufficient to afford -a paſſlige 
for light veſſels, which might have occaſion to - 
into the Euxine or from it: having performed this, © 
they extended cables from the ſhore ®, ſtretching - 
them upon large capſtans of wood; for this puts 
poſe they did not employ a number of ſeparate 
cables, but united two of white flax with four o 
biblos. Theſe were alike in thickneſs, and app 
rently ſo in goodneſs, but thoſe of flax were in pro- 
portion much the more ſolid, weighing not leſd than a 
talent to every cubit. When the paſs was thus ſe- 
cured, they ſawed out rafters of wood, making their 
length equal to the ſpace required for the bridge; 
theſe they laid in order acroſs upon the extended 
cables, and then bound them faſt together. The 
next brought unwrought wood, which they placed 
very regularly upon the rafters ; over all they threw 
earth, which they raiſed to a proper height, and 
finiſhed all by a fence on each fide, that the horſes 
and other beaſts of burden might not be terrified by 
looking down upon the ſea, 


XXXVII. The bridges were at length com- 
pleated, and the work at mount Athos finiſn- 


ed: to prevent the canal at this laſt place being 


2 Extended cables from the ert.] That is, from ſhore to 
ſhore, and doubtleſs within each range of ſhips, at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from each other as to be of a convenient breadth for the 
bridge; thus the ſhips ſerved as piers to ſupport the weight, 
and the cables reſting on the veſſels, or ſomething projecting 
from them, formed the foundation for the road by which the 


army was to paſs, 
choked 


: 
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choked up by the flow of the tides, deep trenches 
were ſunk at its mouth. The army had wintered 
at Sardis, but on receiving intelligence of the 
above, they marched at the commencement of che 
ſpring for Abydos, At the moment of their de- 
parture, the ſun, which before gave his full light, 
in a bright unclouded atmoſphere, withdrew his 
beams, and the darkeſt night ſucceeded. Xerxes, 
alarmed at the incident, conſulted the magi upon 
what it might portend. They replied, that the pro- 
tection of Heaven was withdrawn from the Greeks ; 
the ſun, they obſerved, was the tutelar divinity of 
Greece, as the moon was of. Perſia 9, The anſwer 
was fo ſatisfaftory to Xerxes, that he proceeded 
mann 


XXXVIIL Dwing the 8 Pythius the = 
dian, who was much intimidated by the prodigy 
which had appeared, went to the king; deriving 
confidence from the liberality he had ſhewn 
and received, he thus addreſſed him: © Sir,” faid 
he, « I entreat a favour no leſs trifling to you than 
«© important to myſelf,” Xerxes, not imagining 
what he was about to aſk, promiſed to grant it, 
and deſired to know what he would have. Pythius 
on this became ſtill more bold: . Sir,” he returned, 
« I have five ſons, who are all with you in this 


9 The moon was of Perfia.] Several of the Oriental nations 
worſhipped the moon as a divinity. The Jews were reproved for 
doing this by the prophet Jeremiah ; ſee chap. xliv. 17. 

Let us ſacrifice to the queen of heaven, and pour out our 
drink - offerings unto her, &c,”—T. 

8 « Grecian 
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« Grecian expedition ; I would entreat yo t 


« pity my age, and diſpenſe with the preſene -* 
« the eldeſt. Take with you the four others, bur 
« leave this to manage my affairs; ſo may you mes 


* mug 


cc wiſhes. * 


4 


. ve > 


"x 


XXXIX. Xerxes, i in great indignarlon be 
this reply: © Infamous man! you fee me embark 
« my all in this Grecian war; myſelf, my children, 


*f my brothers, my domeſtics, and my friends; 


« how dare you then preſume to mention your ſony 
« you who are my ſlave, and whoſe duty it is to 


« accompany me on this occaſion with all your fa- 


« mily, and even your wife ** ?—Remember this, 
cc the ſpirit of a man reſides 1 in tus ears ; when he 


49 Great indignation. ] —No two 4 could well * & 


. more ſtriking contraſt to each other, than thoſe of Darius and 


Xerxes: that of Darius was on various occaſions marked by the- 


tendereſt humanity, it is unneceſſary to ſpecify any, as numes / 
rous inſtances occur in the courſe of this work. Xerxes, on the 
contrary, was inſolent, imperious, and unfeeling ; and, viewing 


the whole of his conduct, we are at a loſs which to reprobate 
moſt, his want of ſagacity, of true courage, or of real ſenfibility, 


The example before us, as we have nothing on record of the 
ſofter or more amiable kind to contraſt it with, as it was not 


only unprovoked, but as the unſolicited liberality of Pythins 
demanded a very different return, we are compelled to conſign 
it to everlaſting infamy, as an act of conſummate meanneſs 
brutality..-T, 

Even your wife, ]=This expreſſion may at firſt ſight appear 
a little ſingular; its apparent aÞfurdity vaniſhes, when we take 
into conſideration the jealous care with which the Orientals have 
in all ages ſecluded their women from the public eye,7, 


I : cc has Fi 
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« hears what is agreeable to him, the pleaſure diſ. 
« fuſes itſelf over all his body but when the con- 
4 trary happens he is anxious and uneaſy. If your 

<« former conduct was good; and your promiſes yer 

© bettery you ftill cannot boaſt of having ſurpaſſed 
« the king in liberality. Although pour preſent 
« behaviour is | baſe and inſolent you ſhall be pu- 
« niſhed leſs ſeverely than you deſerve: your ſomer 
© hoſpitality preſerves-:yourſalf and ſour uf your 
children: the fifth, whom you moſt regard, ſhall 
« pay the penalty of your crime.” As ſoon a he 
cers to find the eldeſt ſon of Pythius, and divide 
his body in two; be then ordered one part of 
the body to be thrown on the righit ſide of the road, 
the other on the left, whilſt the army continued 
their mch lin n. 


CCC 
order: firſt of all went thoſe who had the care of 
the baggage j they were followed by a promiſcuous 
body of ſtrangers of all nations, without any regu- 
larity, but to the amount of more than half the 
army ; after theſe was a conſiderable interval, for 
theſe did not join the troops where was the king; 
next came a thouſand horſe, the flower of the Per- 
ſian army, who were followed by the ſame number 
of ſpear men, in like manner ſelected, trailing their 
pikes > wr ground; behind theſe - were ten 
| facred horſes called Niſæan *, with very ſuperb 

* Niſean.)—Saidas ſays, that theſe horſes were alſo remark- 
able for their ſwiftneſs; ſee article N . 

Vor. III. N trappings— 
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trappings. (they take their name fromia certaim 
diſtrict- in Media, called Niſarus, andiremarkable - 
for producing hotſes of an extraordinary ſiae) 3 dhe 
ſacred car of Jupiter was next in the proceſſion⸗ it 
was drawn, by eight white horſes, behind which, Oo 
foot, was. the charioteer, with the reins in his hands, 
for no martal is permitted to fit in this car tier 
came Xerxes umſelſ, in a chariot © drawn by Nia 
ſæan hurſes go! by: his ide fate his chariotcer, whole: 


Pu dn 21 L. rt gi: 27 „ zaliuh U 
XII. Such 180 onder i in which Xerxes de- 
parted from Sardis; but as often as occaſion required 
he left his chariot for a common carriage #4, + 
thouſand. of the firſt and bn Perſians 


- 


1 3:$4#390 4k: 17; 28 
43 In a chariot.]—The curious + obs will find all the diffe- 
rent kinds of. ancient charidts, and other carriages, pas: 
and explained i in Montfaucon $; Antiquities, 7, | - 
++ Common carriage. 1—0f the Harmamaxe E remar mark, . 
that it was a carriage appropriate to females, The Gre 2 
riages were diſtinguiſhed by the different n oy 


and πeꝛ 111 | o ed 


, © The ird heroes,” ſay's Lycretius, were e harſes, A 
for chariots were a more modern invention.” Sec book „ 


TOA 


Et pris eſt reppertum in equi conſcendere e 3x66 


Et moderanter hunc frienis dextraque e | 


CM 


. Qnam byjugo curru belli tentare pericla. ed 
Mounted on well rein d leds, i in ancient time, R's Fi 
Before the uſe ere pe. 

The firſt brave en Hon ' 2238088 


See alſo Potter” $ reece, on . 
890 2 0 n N N on, the we Gre 
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his perſon, bearing” their (pears atcbiiitil "tf th 
cuſtom of their” country; and a thoufind hörftz AE. 
lected like the former, immediately ſucceeded. A 
body of ten thaſahd choſe infantry caſie nett; 
a thouſund of theſe had at ester y of AP 
ſpears a" pottiegrüfiate of gold, the remaining” nine 
thouſand; whom the former encloſed, Had in the 
ſame manner pottiegranates of filver. They whs' 
precede Nerxes, and trailed their ſpears} hitthetr” 
arms decorated with" gold; they wh followet Biff 
had, as We have Aſie golden 
cheſs ten thouſand foot were followed by an RY 
number of Perſian cavalry; at an intevaFFef abbut 
two furlongs followed a riurfierous, haps ep and 
promiſtudus multitude.” 


by 3 
XLII. From Lydia the army continued its 
march along the banks of the Caicus to Myſt, and 


leaving mount Canæ on the left, procerded tütdügh 


Atarnis to the city Carina. Moving hence over 
the plains of Thebes, and paſſing by. Adramy- 
thium and Antandros, a Pelaſgian city, they left: 
mount Ida to the leſt, and entered the diſtrict of 
Nium. In the very firſt night which they paſſed 
under Ida, a furious ſtorm of thunder and light- 
ning aroſe, which deſtroyed numbers of the troops. 
From hence they advanced to the Scamander*; this 
river firſt of all, after their . from Sardis, 


45 — Homer; 2 $9979 . 
O, Zasbe, aan hee, ardent; e an 
Which the gods call Xanthus, mortals' Scamander 1 
N failed 
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failed in ſupplying them with 2 quantity of water 8 
e Heir eee ee 


N XIII. On his arrival.ar this river, Leung | 
cended the citadel of Priam, deſirous of examining. + 
the place. Having ſurveyed it attentively, and ſatiſ- 
fied himſelf concerning it, he ordered a thouſand * 
oxen to be ſacrificed to the Trojan Minerva“, at 
the ſame time the magi directed libations to be 
offered to the manes of the heroes; when this was 
done a panic ſpread itſelf in the night through the 
army. At the dawn of morning they moved for- 
wards, leaving to the left the towns of Rhœtion, 
Ophryneon, and Dardanus, which laſt is very near 
Abydos: the Gergithæ and Teucri were to "EY [ 
right. | 


XLIV. On their artival at Abydos, Xerxes de- 
ſired to take a ſurvey of all his army: the inhabi- 


45 Trojan Minerva. — The temple of the Trojan Minerva 
was in the citadel. The ſtory of the Palladium, how eſſential 
it was deemed to the preſervation of Troy, and how it was 
ſurreptitiouſly removed by Diomed and Ulyſſes, , muſt be ſuffi- 
ciently known, See in particular the ſpeech of Ulyſſes, in the 
13th book of the Metamorphoſes: : 


Quam rapui Phrygiz fignum penetrale 8 
Hoſtibus e mediis et ſe mihi comparat Ajax? 
Nempe capi Trojam prohibebant fata ſine illo. 
®» . * * * * 
Verum etiam ſummas arces intrare, ſuaque 
Eripere zde deam, c. 

Alexander the Great, when he viſited Troy, did not omit | 

offering ſacrifice to the Trojan Minerva.-7. 
tants 
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tants had, at his previous deſire, conſtructetl for 
him, on an eminence, a ſeat of white marble; upon 
this he ſate, and directing his eyes to the ſhoe, be- 
held at one view his land and fea forces. He next 
wiſhed to ſee a naval combat ; ones was accord- 
ingly exhibited before him, in which the Pheeni- 
cians of Sidon were victorious. The view of this 
conteſt, #5 well @ of the buntber of diy Rind, fe 
lighted Xerxes exceedingly. 


— 


XLV. When the king beheld all the nes 
crowded with ſhips,, ind all the ſhore, with 'the 
plains of Abydos, covered with his troops, he at 
firſt congratulated himſelf as happy, b but he after- 
wards burſt into tears“. , 


xw 


* Naval combat. Ihe Naumachiæ conſtituted one of the 
grandeſt of the Roman ſhews, and were firſt exhibited at the end 
of the firſt Punic war : they were originally intended to improve 
the Romans in naval diſcipline ; but in more luxurious times 
they were never diſplayed from this motipe, but to indulge 
private oſtentation, or the public curiofity. 

Lampridius relates of Heliogabalus, that the artificial lake in 
which the veſſels were to appear at a public naumachia was by 
his command filled with wing inftead of water,—T: | 

* 5 

Into tears. Jo . 
Th! immeaſurable ranks his fight was loſt, 
A momentary glopm ofercaſt his mind; 3 
While this reflection fill'd his eyes with tears 
Tuhmat, ſoon as time a hundred years had told, 
Not one among thoſe millions ſhould ſurvive. 
Whence, to obſcure thy pride, aroſe that clond; 
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XLVI. Artabanus, the uncle of Xerxes, We: a1 
with ſo much freedom had at firſt oppoſed the ex- 
pedition againſt Greece, obſerved the king's emo. 
tion: © How different, Sir,” faid he, addreſſing 
him, © is your preſent behaviour, from what it 
« was a few minutes ſince! you then eſteemed | 
cc yourſelf happy, you now are difſolyed in tears.“ 
cc My reflection, anſwered Xerxes, cc on the tran» 
4 ſitory period of human life, excited my compaſ- 
ec fon for this vaſt multitude, not one of (whom 
« will. compleat the term of an hundred. years.” 
« This,” returned Artabanus, * is not to be reckoned 
© the greateſt calamity to which human beings are 
e expoſed ; for, ſhort as life is, chere is no one in 


Was it that 8 humanity could ak! 
A tyrant's breaſt ? Or rather did thy ſoul 
| Repine, oh Xerxes, at the bitter thought 
That all thy pow'r was mortal? Glover's Leonidas. 


| Seneca juſtly points out the inconſiſtency of theſe tears; 
The very man,“ ſays he, “who ſhed them was about to pre» 
cipitate their fate, loſing ſome by land, ſome by ſea, ſome in 
battle, ſome in flight, in a word deſtroying within a very little 
ſpace of time that multitude, rg death within a hundred 
years he now appeared to dread,” —De Brev. Vite, c. xvii. 
Ae alſo aſſigns, as the truer canſe of his regret, the idea 
which concludes the above citation from Glover. Rollin has 
expreſſed the thought of Seneca with ſome i improvement: © He 
might have found another ſubje& of reflection, which would 
have more juſtly merited his tears and afflition, had he turned 
his thoughts upon himſelf, and conſidered the reproaches he 
deſerved, for being the inſtrument of ſhortening that fatal term 
to millions of people, whom his, cruel ambition was going to 
ſacrifice in an unjuſt and unneceſſary war.” The younger 

Pliny rather juſtifies his tears, Eh. ili. 7 —7. 


* | | | ce this 


A 
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this multitude, nor indeed in-the-univerſe,/wlhb 
has been ſo truly happy, as not repeatedly tb 
have deſired death rather than life. The op- 
c preſſions of misfortune, and the pangs ef diſeaſe, 
« render the ſhort hours of life tedious and painful: 
death thus becomes the moſt delightful refuge of 
« the unfortunate; and perhaps the invidiouſhelt of 
te the deity is moſt apparent, by che ran) ee 
9 n 7 

XLVII. zee Areabibas replies etna oth 
« life is what you repreſent it; but we will omit 
« reflecting upon what fills us with uricafinefs;, and 
« enjoy the pleaſures which are before us: rather 
« tell me, has the viſion which you-ſaw impreſſed 
« full conviction on your mind, or do your former 
« ſentiments incline you to diſſuade me from this 
« Grecian war?—ſpeak without reſerve: May 
« the viſion, O king,“ tephed Artabanus, * which 
© we have mutually ſeen; ſucceed to beth our 

« wiſhes! For my on part I am ſtill fo full of ap- 

« prehenſions, as not at all to be raſter of myſelf : 
« after reflecting ſeriouſly on the ſubject, I diſcerti 
e two important things, exceedingly hoſtile to your 
* 


XLVIII. « What, 1 friend, can 822 two 
« things poſſibly be?” replied Xerxes; do you think 
« unfavourably of our land army, as not being ſuf- 
« ficiently numerous? Do you imagine the Greeks 
« will be able to collect one more powerful ? Can 


ce you conceive our fleet inferior to that of our 
N 4 e enemies? 


184 TM 
be enemies or do both theſe conſiderations tagether 


.- 144 


_ © diſtreſs you? If our force does not ſeem to fr 


* ſufficiently effective, reinforcements may ſoon be 
: © proyided,” 


8 


 XLIX, 4 No * Sir,“ anſwered hs ; 
« in his proper ſenſes, could object either to your 
* army, or to the multitude of your fleet: ſnould 


you encreaſe their number, the more hoſtile 
« would the two things be of which I ſpeak ; 1 


ge allyde to the land and the ſea. In caſe of any | 
“ ſudden tempeſt, you will find no harbour, as 1 


e conjecture, ſufficiently capacious or convenient 


* for the protection of your fleet; na one port 


« would anſwer this purpoſe, you muſt have the 


« whole extent of the continent; your being with⸗ 


te out a reſource of this kind ſhould induce you 
te to remember that fortune commands men , and 


© not men fortune. This is one of the calamities 


* which threaten you; I will naw explain the 
te other: The land is alſo your enemy; your meet- 
* ing with no reſiſtance will render it more fo, as 
& yoy will he thus ſeduced imperceptihly to ad- 


90 Fortune command; men.)==This ſeqtiment is beautifully er. | 


reſſed in Eccleſiaſtes, ix. 11. 

0 I returned and ſaw under the ſun, that the race is not to 

the fwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, neither yet bread to the 

wiſe, nor yet riches to men of underſtanding, nor yet favour to 

men of kill; but time and chance happeneth to them all.“ 
A moraliſt may perhaps be excuſed for adding, ag a comment 

to the above, the ſimple but elegant line of Popè: i 


Chance is direction which thou canſi not ſee. OW 
60 vance; 
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« yance; it is the nature of man, never to be ſatis- 
« fied with ſucceſs: thus, having no enemy to en- 
4 counter, every moment of time, and addition to 
« your progreſs, will be gradually introductive of 
« famine. He, therefore, who is truly wiſe, will 
« as carefully deliberate about the poſſible event of 
« things, nn 
gc action “,“ 


is ts de e b ee ee 
« Artabanus, is certainly reaſonable; but you ſhould 
* not ſo much give way to fear, as to ſee every 
thing in the worſt point of view: if in conſult- 
* ing upon any matter we were to be influenced 
« by the conſideration of every 'poſſible contin- 

« peney, we ſhould execute nothing, It is better 
« to ſubmit to half of the evil which may be the 
« reſult of any meaſure, than to remain in inacti- 
« vity from the felr of what may eventually occyr, 
« If you oppoſe ſych ſentiments as have been de- 
e livered, without informing- us what more proper 
conduct to purſue, you are not more deſerving of 
« praiſe than they are whom you oppoſe. I am 
« of opinion that no man is qualified to ſpeak 
* upon any ſubject with deciſion ; they who are 
e bold and enterpriſing are more frequently ſuc- 
e ceſsful than they 0 mea- 


50 Intrepid in allies; J- Larcher quotes, as 2 paralle] paſſage 
to this, theſe words from Salluſt—Catilin. c. i. 

Prius quam incipias conſulto, et ubi conſulieris mature facto 
opus eſt. 


cc ſures 
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« ſures from extreme deliberation. — 
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ſible to what a height the power of Perſia 
has arrived, which would never have been the 
caſe, if my predeceſſors had either been biaſſed 


by fuch fentiments as yours, or liſtened to 


ſuch adviſers: is was their contempt. of danger 
which promoted their country's glory, for:great 
exploits are always attended with proportion. 
able danger. We, therefore, emulous of their 
reputation, have ſelected the beſt ſeaſon! of the 


year for our enterprize; and having effeually 


conquered Europe, we will return without ex. 
perience of famine or any other calamity: we 


have with us abundance of proviſions, and the 


nations amongſt which- we arrive. will ſupply 
us with corn, for they againſt whom we ad- 
vance are not ſhepherds, but huſbandmen.“ 


LI. © Since, Sir,” returned Artabanus, & you 
will ſuffer no mention to be made of fear, at 
leaſt liſten to my advice: where a number of 


n Proportionable danger.]— 


The ſteep aſcent muſt be with toil ſubdu'd; 


Watchings and cares muſt win the lofty prize 
Propos'd by heaven—true bliſs, and real good. 
Honour rewards the brave and bold alone, 
She ſpurns the timorous, indolent, and baſe; 
Danger and toil ſtand ſtern before her throne, 
And guard, ſo Jove commands, the ſacred place: 
Who ſeeks her muſt the mighty coſt ſuſtain, | 
And pay the price of fame—Jabour, and care, and pain. 
| Choice of Hereules. 


« things 
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things are to be diſcuſſed, prolixity is unavoid- 
« able. Cyrus, ſon of Cambyſes, made all Ionia 
« tributary to Perſia, Athens excepted; do not, 
« therefore, I entreat you, lead theſe men againſt 
te thoſe from whom they are immediately deſcended: 
« without the Ionians, we are more than a ſuf- 
« ficient match for our opponents. They muſt 
c either be moſt baſe, by aſſiſting to reduce the 
« principal city of their country ; or, by contri- 
« buting to its freedom, will do what is moſt 
« juſt, If they ſhall prove the former, they can 
« render us no material ſervice; if the latter, 
they may bring deſtruction on your army. Re- 
5 member, therefore, the truth of the ancient 
„ 
P ( IIAY | 


LIL. © Artabanus,” interrupted Kh your 
« ſuſpicions of the fidelity of the Ionians muſt 
« be falſe and injurious; of their conſtancy we 
« have had ſufficient teſtimony, as you yourſelf 
© muſt be convinced, as well as all thoſe who ſerved 


1 Will end.J— 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginoſa nocte premit deus 
Ridetque ſi mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat, . Hors 
See alſo Pindar, in Olympiis: 


Nur Parouas He, ty Buy u way TING 
We may hope indeed, but the event is with God alone. 2. 


ec under 
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« under Darius againſt the Scythians, It was in their 
„ power to ſave of to deſtroy all the forces of 

« Perſia, but they preſerved their faith, theit © 
& honour, and their gratitude ; add to this, they 
« have left in our dominions their wives, their 
« children, and their wealth, and therefore date 
« not meditate any thing againſt us. Indulge, 
<« therefore no apprehenſions, but chearfully watch 
« over my family, and preſerve my authority: to 
« you I commit the exerciſe of my power.) 


LHI. Xerxes after this interview diſmiſſed Ars, 
tabanus to Suſa, and a ſecond time called an afſemi- 
bly of the moſt illuſtrious Perſians. As ſoon as 
they were met he thus addreſſed them: My mo- 
« tive, Perſians, for thus convoking you, is to 
« entreat you to behave like men, and not dif. 
« honour the many great exploits of our anceſtors; 
et us individually and collectiyely exert ourſelves. 
« We are engaged in a common cauſe; and I the 
« rather call upon you to diſplay your valour, 
« becauſe I underſtand we are advancing againſt # a 
te warlike people, whom if we overcome no one 
« will in future dare oppoſe us. Let us, therefore, 
* proceed, having firſt implored en 
« of Perſia,” 


LIV.' On the June diy" Gy voted 
the bridge: the next morning, whilſt they waited 
for the riſing of the ſun, they burned on the bridge 


all manner of perfumes, and ſtrewed the way with 
branches 
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branches of myrtle . When the ſun appeated; 


veſſel, and then addreſſing the ſun, he implored 
kim to avert from the Perſians every ealamity, till 
they ſhould totally have vanquiſhed Europe, arriv- 
ing at its extremeſt limits. Rerxes then threw the 
cup into the Helleſpont, together wich a golden 
goblet, and a Perſian ſcymetar. I am not able to 
things into the Helleſpont, intended to malte an 
offering to the ſun, or whether he wiſhed thus to 
make compenſation EINER SAY | 
. E00 | 


LV. aims din; — ds 
| che horſe were made to paſs over that part of the 
„ over that 


R 
very favourite plant, and always. expreſſive of triumph and 
joy: the hero wore it as a mark of victory; the bridegroom on 
his bridal-day; and friends preſented each other with myrtle 
garlands in the conviviality of the- banquet... Venus is ſaid to 
have been adorned with it when Paris decided in her favour. 
the prize of beauty, and that for this reaſon it was deemed 
odious to Juno and Minerva. It was probably from this reaſon, 
that when all other flowers and ſhrubs might be uſed in the feſ- 
tval of the Bona Dea at Rome, myrtle alone was excluded 
See Roſinus. Harmodius and Ariſtogiton before mentioned, 
when they ſlew the Athenian tyrant, had their ſwords concealed 
beneath wreaths of myrtle ; of which incident, as recorded in a 
fragment of Alczus, Sir William Jones has made a happy uſe 
in his Poem to Liberty; I have already quoted the paſſage. 


. * . : 
\ F 
. 
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to the Egean went the ſervants of the camp; and 
the beaſts of burden. They were preceded by tei 
thouſand Perſians, having garlands on their heads 
and theſe were followed by a promiſcuous multi. 
tude of all nations; theſe paſſed on the firſt days 
The firſt who went over the nent day were the 
knights, and they who trailed' their ſpears; theſe 
alſo had garlands on their heads: next came the 
ſacred horſes, and the ſacred car; afterwards Xerxes 
himſelf, who was followed by a body of ſpear- men 
and a thouſand knights. The remainder of tlie 
army cloſed the proceſſion, and at the ſame time 
the fleet moved to the oppoſite ſnore: I have hear 
from ſome, that the king himſelf was the laſt who 


_ paſſed the m . Ad 


UI. As ſoon as Xerxes had fr foot ein Eurdped 
he ſaw his troops driven over the bridge by the 
force of blows ; and ſeven whole days and as many 
nights were conſumed in the paſſage of his army. 
When Xerxes had paſſed the Helleſpont, an inhabi- 
tant of the country is ſaid to have exclaimed: 
te Why, O Jupiter, under the appearance of 2 
« Perſian, and for the name of Jupiter taking thut 
« of Xerxes, art thou come to diſtract and perſe- 
4 cute Greece? or why bring ſo vaſt a multitude, 
« when able to 3 res thy 8 5 1 


cc them : 872 


LVII. When all were gone over, and Ra p- 
ceeding on their march, a wonderful prodigy ap- 


—_ * 
511. 
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peared, which, though diſregarded by Xerxes, had! 
an obvious meaning -a mare brought forth "# 
harr *: from-this-it might have bern inferred, chat 
Xerxes, who had led an army into Gretee with: 
much oſtentation and inſolenee, ſhould: be involved 
in perſonal danger, and; compelled to return witli 
diſhonour. Whilſt yet at Sardis, he had ſeen ano 
ther prodigy—a mule produced a young one, which 
K 3 e 
r 
LVIII. Neither of theſe e | 

preſſion. on his mind, and he continued to advance 
with his army by land, whilſt his fleet, paſſing bed 
yond the Helleſpont, coaſted along the ſhore in an 
oppoſite direction. The latter failed towards the 
weſt to: the promontory: of Sarpedon, where they 

were commanded to remain; the former 
eaſtward through the Cherſoneſe, having on their 
right the tomb of Helle, the daughter of Athamas ; 
on their left the city of Cardia. Moving onward, 


throng, ht. 204 ab de CANES, Agents: they 


54 Brought forth a bare.]—In Julius Obſequens de Prodigite; 
chap, xxxiii. p. 20, we have an account no leſs remarkable, 
L. Poſthamio nnn Graccho Cofl. r . r, 
Sinueſſam bos equulewm peperit. 

See alſo denen een the ſubject of 4 mules producing: 
young. 

Mula pariens, diſcordiam civium, bonorum interitum, muta. 
tionem legum, turpes matronarum partus fignificavit.— This 
was always deemed an unfortunate omen. See Pliny, book vill. 


c. 44. L e ee e and e 


turned 


L442. = 


3 Get ©. Gm -- 
KP 4 


See back Having paſſed this rivir; wht 
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turned aſide to the gulph of Melana, and a riet u 5 
the ſame name; the waters of which were not tuff: 


gives n eme 


cy of Bol, ut the ke Ra, Ge 


D 4 apt 


LIX. Doriſcus is on the' coaſt; ab nt 
plain of Thrace, through which the great river 
Hebrus flows. Here was a royal fort called Do- 
riſcus, in which Dorius, in his expedition againſt 
Scythia, had placed a Perſian garriſon. This aps 
pearing a proper place for the purpoſe, Xerxes gave 
orders to have his army here marſhalled and num- 
bered. The fleet being all arrived off the ſhore 
near Doriſcus, their officers ranged them in order 
near where at e e and 


23 13 tonon.— See Bellanger's ILY on "+ 


paſſage, in his Efais de Critique, where with great humour he 


compliments our coutitryman Littebury, for kindly making his 
readers a preſent of two cities which never exiſted. — 
has rendered the paſſage thus. 

_ « Xerxes commanded the ſea captains to bring alt thei ſpe 4 
to the ſhore that lay neareſt to Doriſcus, where the cities of 
Sala, Samorhracia, and Zena are ſituate, with another called 
Sertium, built upon a famous promontory formerly belonging 


to the Ciconians.“ 
| Voila, ce me ſemble (ſays Bellanger) deux villes « pur gain, 
Samothracia avec une autre appellee Serrium. C'eſt de quoi 
enrichir les grands diftionnaires g6ographiques. | 
I have ſtudiouſly avoided pointing out any errors I may have” 
diſcovered | in Littlebury, from the fear of FINN thought invi- 
dious; 
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is the celebrated promontory of Serrium, which 
formerly belonged to the Ciconians. The crews 
having brought their veſſels to ſhore ; enjoyed an 
interval of repoſe, whilſt Xerxes was — up 
8 | 


rs in tas ah is peel wha date ot 
men each nation ſupplied, as ho one has recorded 
it. The whole amount of the land forces was 
ſerenteen hundred thouſand 7, Their mode of 


dious; I ſhould not have dane it in this inflance; but that I 
wiſhed to direct the reader to an excellent piece of criticiſm, 
which will at tho une Give cownrd bly areantions anc Jullfh ma. 


. 


3 l ts feen 1-4, the vellels wers not in_thaſe times . 
ſo conſiderable as ours, they drew. them on ſhore whenever they. 
wanted to remain any time in one place. This cuſtom, which 
we learn from Homer was in uſe in the time of the Trojan 
war, was alſo practiſed in the better ages of Greece. It is 
frequently mentioned by Xcuophoo, Thacydides, and other hiſs 
torians—Lareber. 

5? Seventeen hundred theuſond,)—1 remain fill in doubt, fas 
Richardſon, whether any ſuch expedition was ever undertaken 
by the paramount ſoutreign. of Perfia, Diſguiſed in name by 
ſome Greek corruption, Xerxes may poſſibly have been a feu · 
datory prince or viceroy of che weſtern diſtricts; and that an 
invaſion, of Greece may have poſſibly taken place under this 
prince, I ſhall readily believe, but upon a ſcale I muſt alſo be- 
lie ve inſinitely narrower than the leaſt exaggerated deſcription 


of the Greek hiſtorians.  _ 
In Herodotus the reputed followers of Xerxes amount o 


5.283.220. Iſoerates, in his Panathenaicos, eftimates the land 
army in round numbers at,5,900,000. And N 
Vol. III. O 
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aſcertaining the number was this : they drew ap 


in one place a body of ten thouſand men; making 
theſe ſtand together as cotapattly as poſſible, they 
drew a circle round them. Diſmiſſing theſe, they 


*% 


tarch in general go but ſuch myriads appeared to Dido- 
rus, Pliny, Ælian, and other later writers, ſo much firetched 
beyond all belief, that they at once cut off about four- fifths, to 
bring them within the line of poflibility, Yet what is this, 
but a fingular and very unauthorized liberty in one of the moſt 
conſequential points of the expedition ? What circumſtance in 
the whole narration is more explicit in Herodotus, or by its 
frequent repetition, not in figures, but in words at length, ſeems 
leſs liable to the miſtake of copiers? &c.—See Richardſon. ' 

Upon this ſubject, Larcher, who probably had never . | 
Richardfon's book, writes as follows: | 
This immenſe army aſtoniſhes the imagination, but ſtill is not 
incredible. All the people dependant on Perſia were ſlaves; 
they were compelled to march, without diſtinction of birth or 
profeflion. Extreme youth or advanced age were probably the 
only reaſons which excuſed them from bearing arms. The only 
reaſonable obje ction to be made to this recital of Herodotus is 
+ that which Voltaire has omirted to make—where were pro- 
viſions to be had for ſo numerous an army ? But Herodotus 
has anticipated this objection: We have with us,“ ſays Xerxes, 
« abundance of proviſions, and all the nations among which 
we ſhall come, not being ſhepherds, but huſbandmen, we ſhall 
find corn in their country, which we ſhall appropriate to our 
own uſe,” 

Subſequent writers have, it is true, differed from Herodotis 
and diminiſhed the number of the army of Xerxes ; but Hero- 
dotus, who was in ſome meaſure a cotemporary, and who recited 
his hiſtory to Greeks aſſembled at Olympia, where were many 
who fought at Salamis and Platea, is more deſerving of credit 
than later hiſtorians; 

The truth perhaps may lie betwixt the two different opinions 
Nr It is not likely, as there were 
- many 


1 0 TMNT 1595 


encloſed the circle with a wall breaft 2 7 into 
this they introduced another and 2 5 ten thou- 


ſand, till they thus obtained the preciſe, number of 
the whole. * as ranged each nation 
apart, 


LXT, The aw es who 3 the army were 
theſe. To ſpeak of the Perfians firſt, who wore 
ſmall helmets on their heads; which they call are: 
their bodies were covered with tunics of different 
colours, having ſleeves, and adorned with plates of 
ſteel, in imitation of the ſcales of fiſhes ; their thighs 
were defended, and they carried a kind of ſhield 
called gerra, beneath which was a quiver " They 


many exiles from Grerts at tHe court' of perla, "tial Xerxes 
ſhould be ignorant of the numbers and reſources of "Greece; 
To lead there ſo many millions ſeems at - firſt ſight” riot only 
unneceſſary but prepoſterous: Admitting that fo vaſt an atmy 
had marched againſt Greece, no one of common ſenſe would 
have- thought of making an attack by the way of Thermo- 
pylz, where the paſſage muſt have been ſo tedious, and any ve- 
ſiſtance, as ſo few in proportion could poſſibly be brought 
to act, might be made almoſt on equal terms: whilſt,” on the 
contrary, to make a deſcent, they had the whole range of coaſt 
before them. With reſpect to proviſions, the diffculty appears 
ſtill greater, and almoſt inſurmoumtable. I recur therefore to 
what J have befbre intimated; and believe, in contradictiot to 
Richardſon, that the expedition actually took place; but I cans 
not think, with Larcher, that the numbers recorded by Hero- 
dotus are confiſtent with | probability. —7. 

58 4 quiver.]—It is probable from this account, ſavd 
Larcher, that on their march the Perfians did not carry their 
ſhields in their hands, but ſuſpended behind from their 
ſhoulders. | 


* 


* O - had 


% 
* . 
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had ſhort ſpears o, large bows, and arrows made 
of reeds; and on their right ſide a dagger ſuſ⸗ 
pended from a belt. They were led by Otanes, 


father of Ameſtris, one of the wives of Xerxes. 


The Perſians were once called Cephenes by the 
Greeks; by themſelves and their neighbours Artzi. 
But when Perſeus, the fon of Danae and Jupiter, 
went to reſide with Cepheus ſon of Belus, he mar- 

ried his daughter Andromeda, and had by her 4 


ſon named Perſes, who was left with his grand- 


father. Cepheus had no male offspring, and the 
Perſians took their name from his grandſon 
Perſes. e 


LXII. The Medes had the ſame military dreſs; 
indeed, properly ſpeaking, it is Median and not 
Perſian. Their leader was Tigranes, of the family” 
of Achæmenides. In ancient times the Medes were 
univerſally called Arii; but when Medea of Colchis 
went over to theſe Arii from Athens, they changed 
their name; this is what they ſay of themſelves. 
The armour of the Ciſſians generally reſembled that 
of the Perſians, except that inſtead of tiaræ they 
wore mitres: they were commanded by Ana- 
phes, ſon of Otanes. The Hyrcani were alſo dreſſed 
like the Perſians, and had for their leader Mega- 
panus, who was afterwards governor of Babylon. . 


59 Short Spears. The reader will find an excellent deſcrip- 


| tion of theſe military habits in Montfaucon, and by no means an 


inelegant or incorrect one in the Leonidas of our ooun⁰,fDE. a 
Glover.—7. | 


LXIII. 
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LXIII. The Affyrian forces had brazen helmets 
of a barbarous form, and difficult to deſcribe. Their 
ſhields, ſpears, and daggers, were like thoſe of the 
Egyptians; they had alſo large clubs pointed with 
iron, and linen cuiraſſes. Theſe people the Greeky 
call Syrians, the Barbarians Aſſyrians; mixt with 
theſe were the Chaldæans: the whole were under 
the conduct of Otaſpes, ſon of Artachæus. 


LXIV. The Bactrians, in what they wore on their 
heads, moſt reſembled the Medes, but aſter the cuſ- 
tom of their country they uſed bows made of reeds, 
and ſhort ſpears. The Sacz, who are a Scythian na- 
tion, had helmets terminating in a point, and wore 
breeches. They were alſo armed in their country 
manner with bows, daggers, and a hatchet called ſa- 
garis. This people, though really the Amyrgii of 
Scythia, were called Sacæ, the name given by the 
Perſians indiſcriminately to all Scythians. Hyſtaſ- 
pes, ſon of Darius by Atoſſa the daughter of Cyrus, 
commanded the Bactrians and the Sac. 


LXV. The dreſs of the Indians was cotton: 
their bows were made of reeds, as were alſo their 
arrows, which were pointed with iron: their leader 
was Pharnazathres, ſon of Artabates. The Arii had 
bows like the Medes, but were in other reſpects 
equipped like the Bactrians, and were under the 
command of Siſamnes fon of Hydarnes. 


© In LXVI. 


\ 


ths | 1 
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LXVI. The Parthians ©, Choraſmians, Sogdi» 
ans, Gardarians, and the Dackom, had the fame 
armour as the Bactrians. The Parthians and Chou 
. raſmians were led by Artabanus, ſon of Pharnaces; 
Azanes ſon of Artæus commanded the Sogdians :; s 
did , Artyphius fon of nid the en | 
and Dadicæ. 


LXVII. The Caſpians wore a veſt made of 
ſkins: they had the armour of their country, 
bows made of reeds, and ſcymetats. Ariomardug 
the brother of Artyphius conducted them, The 
Sarange had beautiful habits of different and ſplen« 
did colours: they had buſkins reaching to theit- 
knees, bows and javelins like the Medes, and Phe. 
rendates the ſon of Megabazus commanded them, 
The Pactyes alſo had veſts made of ſkins, bows 
and daggers after the manner of thetr country, and 
Artyntes ſon of Ithamatres was their leader, 


LXVIII. The Urii, Myci, and Paricanii, were 
armed like the Pactyes. The Utii and Myci had 
for their commander Arſamenes, ſon of Darius: 
Sirometris the ſon of CEobazus e the Pa- 
ricanii. 


IXIX. The Arabians wore large folding veſts, 


® Parthians, &c.] Various and numerous as theſe conſe- 
derates of Xerxes are here deſcribed, Lucan, in a poetical hy- 
perbole, affirms, that the allies of Pompey were ſtill more ſo— 
See L. uu. 2857, 


| which 
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which they call ziræ: cheir bews were otigy fei- 
ble, and crooked. The tnopiand were elad in 
ſkins of panthers and lions: their bows were of 
palm, and not leſs than four cubits Teng. Their 
arrows were ſhort, and made of reeds, inſtead of 
iron they wete pointed: with a ſtone which they 


uſe to eüt their ſeals, They had alfo ſpears armed 


with the horns of goats, ſhaped like the iron of a 
lance ; and beſides theſe, knotty clubs. It is the 
cuſtom of this people, when they advance to com- 
bat, to daub one half of their body with gypſum, 
the other with vermilion. Arſanes ſon of Darius 
by Artyſtone a daughter of Cyrus, commanded the 
Arabians and the Ethiopians who came from above 
Egypt. Of all his wives, Darius loved Artyſtone 
the moſt, and he conſtructed a golden ſtatue in her 
honour, 


LXX. Thoſe Ethiopiahs who came from the 


more eaſtern parts of their country (for there were 
two diſtin& bodies in this expedition) ſerved with 
the Indians. Theſe © differed from the former in 
nothing but their language and their hair. The 
Oriental Zthiopians have their hair ſtraight, thoſe 
of Africa have their hair more criſp. and curling 
than any other men. The armour of the Aſiatic 
Ethiopians reſembled that of the Indians, but on 

their heads they wore the ſkins of horſes heads“, 60 


5 Horſes bead. — Theſe helmets were, according to the de- 
ſcription of Cæſar in his Commentaries, very common * 5 
the ancient Germans. — 7. 


94 on 


| * 
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on which the manes and ears were leſt. The. 
manes ſerved as the plumes, and the ears remained: | 
ſtiff and erect. Inſtead of ſhields cher en 
before them the tips of genen | 8 


ILXXI. The len were drefied i in | ſkins, * 5 
had the points of their ſpears hardened in the fire. 
They were conducted by Maſſages, ſon of Oariaus. 


LXXII. The Paphlagonians wore helmets made” 
of net-work ; they had ſmall ſpears and buck- 
lers, beſides javelins and daggers. Agreeably to 
the faſhion of their country, they had buſkins which” 
reached to the middle of the leg. The Ligyes, 
Matieni, Maryandeni, and Syrians, were habited like 
the Paphlagonians. Theſe Syrians are by the Per- 
fians called Cappadocians. The general of the 
Paphlagonians and Matieni was Dotus, ſon of Me- 
gaſidras, The Maryandeni, Ligyes, and Syrians, 
were led by Bryas, ſan of Darius e N 


LXXIII. The armour of the Phrygians diffrred 
very little from that of the Paphlagonians. Ac- 
cording to the Macedonians, the Phrygians, as long 
as they were their neighbours, and lived in Europe, 
were called Bryges; on pang over into Aſia they 
took the name of TRIP”) The Armenians 
are F "od 


* Phrygians.J—Arrian tells us that the Phrygians were re - 
ported to be the oldeſt of mankind, Aryorras Oo rararares 
erVgorur, Cited by Euſt. in Com. in Dion. p. 809. The render 
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are a colony of the Phrygians, and were armed like 
them. ——— 
Dee eee, 83 


LXXIV. The Lydians ow one very like 
the Greeks. They were once called Meonians © ; 
but they changed their ancient name, and took 
that of Lydus, the ſon of Atys. The Nyſians 
wore the helmets of their country, had ſmall ſhields, 
and javelins hardened in the fire. They are a co- 
lony of the Lydians, and named Olympians, from 
mount Olympus. Theſe two nations were con- 
ducted by Artaphernes, ſon of that Artaphernes 
who in conjunction with Datis had invaded Mara- 
thon. 


LXXV. The Thracians wore on their heads 
ſkins of foxes ; the other part of their dreſs con- 
ſiſted of a tunic, below which was a large and fold- 
ing robe of various colours: they had alſo buſkins 
made of the ſkins of n and were armed with 


will remember that this was 1 with 8 by the Egyp- 
tians, but given up after the expedient uſed by Pſammatichus, 
—7. 

* Meonians.]—Bochart deduces this 1 the Greek 
Maizolas, and their after - name Lydi from the Hebrew. But 
it does not ſeem probable that the oldeſt name ſhould be taken 
from the Greek, and the later from the Hebrew language. 
What is yet farther removed from conſiſtency, he places a de- 
ſcendant of Shem in the lot of Japhet, and ſuppoſes the Lydians 
to be the children of Ludim, From him I preſume they would 
| have been called Lydimi, not Lydi.—See the invention of games 


imputed to this people, book i. c. 7. 
javelirs, 
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They ſay they were expelled their country by the 


ANY Kh 


- LXXVI. Baſflaces ſon of Artabanus commanded 
the Thracians of Aſia; theſe uſed ſhort bucklers 
made of hides, and each of them carried two Ly 
cian ſpears: they had alſo helmets of braſs, on the 
ſummit of which were the ears and horns of an 


ox, made alſo of braſs, together with a creft. On 


their legs they had purple buſkins. This peel 
have 2 them an oracle of Mars ©, 


LXXVII. The Cabalian Meonians , who are 


alſo called Laſonians, were habited like the Cili- 
cians, which I ſhall deſcribe in their proper order, 


The Milyz carried ſhort ſpears, their veſts confined 
with claſps; ſome of them had Lycian bows, and 
they wore helmets of leather. Of all theſe Badres 


ſon of Hyſtanes was commander. The Moſchi had 


64 Oracle of Mars.]—It is thought by ſome, that here is 
ſomething wanting; for the deſcription which by the context 


. ſeems here to be given of the Thracians, with truth will apply 


neither to the Thracians of Aſia nor of Europe. Weſſeling 


preſumes that they may be the Chalybians, amongſt whom Was 
an oracle of Mars, and who were neighbours to the nations 


here deſcribed by Herodotus. Larcher alfo is of this opinion. 

65 Cabalian Meonians. ]—Theſe were probably the ſame peo. 
ple who are mentioned book iii. c. go, tlie change of e 
for e being agreeable to the Ionic dialect. iy 


8 Nt 


, ſmall bucklers, and daggers. They dee, 
ves relate, formerly called Strymonians,” 
from inhabiting the banks of the Strymon; but 
paſſing over into Aſia, were named Bithynians. 


* 


. 
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helmets of wood, — BIN 


with in points. 


LXXVIII. The Tibareni, Macrones, and. Moſy- 
nceci, were in all reſpects habited like the Moſchi. 
Ariomardus ſon of Darius and of Parmys, daughter 
of Smerdis, ſon of Cyrus, commanded the Moſchi 
and the Tibareni. Artayctes ſon of Choraſmes, 
who was governor of Seſtos on the Helleſpont, 


mn the Macrones and Moſynceci. 


IXXIX. The Mares, after the faſhion of their 
country, had net-work caſques, ſmall leathern buck- 
lers, and ſpears, The Colchians had helmets of 
wood, ſmall bucklers made of the hard hides of 
oxen, ſhort ſpears, and ſwords. Pharandates ſon of 
Teaſpes commanded the Mares and the Colchians. 
The Allarodii and Safpines were dreſſed like the 
Colchians, and led by Maſiſtius ſon of Siromi- 
tras. 


LXXX. The people who came from the iſlands 
of the Red Sea, to which thoſe who labour under 
the king's diſpleaſure are exiled, were habited and 
armed like the Medes: they were led by Mardon- 
tes ſon of Bagæus, who two years afterwards was 
ſlain at the battle of Mycale, where he com- 


LXXXI. Theſe were the nations who proceeded 
over the continent, and compoſed the infantry of 
the army. Their leaders who marſhalled and num- 

bered 


w4 P00 LIM NIA. 


bered them, I have already ſpecified: they appetite; 

ed alſo the captains of thouſands and ten thouſands; 
who again choſe the centurions and leaders of ten. 
The different forces and nations had alſo other 
officers, but thoſe whom I have named were de | 
principal commanders, 


LXXXII. The generals in chief of at the in- 
fantry were Mardonius, fon of Gobryas ; Trinta- 
tæchmes, fon of Artabanus, who had given his 
opinion againſt the Grecian war ; and Smerdones, 
fon of Otanes, which laſt two were ſons of two 
brothers of Darius, the uncles of Xerxes. To the 
above may be added Maſiſtes, ſon of Darius by 
Atoſſa, Gen ſon of Arinus, and Megabyzus ſon | 
of Zopyrus ©, | 


LXXXI. Theſe were the commanders of all 
the infantry, except of the ten thouſand choſen Per- 
ſians, who were led by Hydarnes ſon of Hydarnes, 
Theſe were called the immortal band, and for this 
reaſon, if any of them died in battle, or by any 
diſeaſe, his place was immediately ſupplied. They 
were thus never more nor leſs than ten thouſand, 
The Perſians ſurpaſſed all the reſt of the army, not 
only in magnificence but valour. Their armour 1 
have before deſcribed; they were allo remarkable 
for the quantity of gold which adorned them? 


66 Zopyrus.]— This was the famous Zopyrus throu gh whoſe 
means Darius bzcame maſter of Babylon. See bock iii. c. 160. 


they 
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chey had with them carriages for their women; and 
2 vaſt number of attendants ſplendidly provided. 


They had alſo camels and beaſts of burden to carry 
their proviſions; beſides thoſe oe ts common occa- 


ſions of che army. 


22 


LXXXIV. All the above nations are —_ of 
ſerving on horſeback ; but on this expedition thoſe 
only conſtituted the cavalry which I ſhall enumerate, 
The Perſian horſe, except a ſmall number, whoſe 
caſques were ornamented with braſs and i iron, were 
habited like the infantry. Ts 


. LXXXV. There appeared of the Sagartii a 
body of eight thouſand horſe. Theſe people lead 
2 paſtoral life, were originally of Perſian deſcent, 
and uſe the Perſian language: their dreſs is ſome- 
thing betwixt the Perſian and the Pactyan they 
have no offenſive weapons, either of iron or braſs, 
except their daggers; their principal dependance in 
action is upon cords made of twiſted leather, which 
they uſe in this manner: when they engage an 
enemy, they throw out theſe cords, having a nooſe 
at the extremity ; if they entanple *? in them either 
horſe or man, they without diſficulty put them ta 


% If they entangli.]— Aimilar mode of fighting was practiſed 
by thoſe of the Roman gladiators who were called the Rvtiarii 
beneath their bucklers they carried a kind of net, which, when 
the opportunity preſented itſelf, they threw over the head of 
their adverſaries the Secutores, and, thus entangled, put them 
to death with'a kind of trident which conſtituted their offenſive 
weapon. 7. 


death. 
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death. Theſe forces were embodied with the Pere. 


LXXXVI. The cavalry of the Medes, 2 00 | 
of the Ciſſians, are accoutred like their infantry 
The Indian horſe likewiſe were armed like their 
foot ; but beſides led horſes, they had chariots of 
war, drawn by horſes and wild aſſes. The armour 
of the Bactrian and Caſpian horſe and foot were 
alike. This was alſo the caſe with the Africans, 
only it is to be obſerved that theſe laſt all fought 
from chariots. The Paricanian horſe were alfo 
equipped like their foot, as were the Arabians, all 
of whom had camels, by no means inferior to the 
horſe in rien, | 


| 
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LXX XVI. Theſe were the cavalry, who vr 
2 body of eighty thouſand, excluſive of camels or 

| Chariots. They were drawn up in regular order, 
and the Arabians were diſpoſed in the rear, that the 
horſes might not be tertified, as a horſe cannot bear 

a camel 69. | 


LXXXVIII. Harmamithres and Tithzus, the 
ſons of Datis, commanded the cavalry ; they had 


au Vi afſes. | -M. Larcher renders ov; a yeiosy zebres, but 
I do iſt ſee that this neceſſarily follows. The zebra is certain · 
ly a ſpecies of wild aſs; but I conceive that every wild aſs is 
not a zebra. Buffon makes mention of wild aſſes very diſtind 
from the zebrz. The French tranſlator ſupports his opinion 

from the deſcription of the 005 aygo; in Oppian, L. iii. v. 1833 
but this is by no means convincing to me.— F. 

Cannot bear a camel. — See note 116 to book Clio. 


ſhared 
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ſhared this command with Pharnuches; but he had 


been leſt at Sardis indiſpoſed. As the troops were 
marching from Sardis he met with an unfortunate 
accident: a dog ran under the feet of his horſs, 
which being terrified, reared up, and threw his 
rider. Pharnuches was in conſequence ſeized with 
2 vomiting of blood, which finally terminated in a 
conſumption. His ſervants, in compliance with 
the orders of their maſter, led the horſe to the 
place where the accident happened, and there cut 
off his legs at the knees. 7 us wn 
deprived of his command. 


LXXXIX. The number of the triremes was 
twelve hundred and ſevenꝰꝰ; of theſe the Phcoeni- 
| BE cCians, 

79 Tavelve hundred and ſeven.]—I give the account of the 


Perſian fleet as ſtated by Herodotus, that the reader may com- 
pare it with that which follows of Diodorus Siculus: 


The Pheenician veſſels were 5 
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cians; in conjunction with the Syrians of Pale 


tine, furniſhed three hundred. They who ſerved. 
on board them had on their heads helmets nen 
. reſembling thoſe of the Greeks ; they had breaſt" 
plates made of linen, bucklers without boſſes; and 
javelins. This people, by their own account, once 
inhabited the coaſts of the Red Sea , but mis - 


4 


_— 


According to Diodorus Siculus, 
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41 The Greeks had 2 * Sh 320 er 
7 The Dorians — +». ++ 4 
id 1 Eolians — * * 5 
| Ionians . — 3 
2 Helleſpontians - - 8 
1 Iſlanders ie”; _ — 50 
— 4 Egyptians - e 
of Pheœnicians | - > * 300 1 
oy Cilicians - * - 80 
* »„Carians 5 - - 80 
* Pamphylians - . - 0% 
1 Lycians - . 2 200 
iÞ Cyprians - - 3 — 150 
* | 1,200 
7 3 Coafts of the Red Sea:]—There were Phcenicians of dif. 
7 ferent countries: they were to be found upon the Sinus Per- 
* ſicus, upon the Sinus Arabious, in Ægypt, in Crete, in Africa, 
1 in Epirus, and even in Attica. See Heſfychins,' Oelnneg yareg 7 
7 Abnmo:. Thore is a race of Phœnicians among the Athenians. 
* In ſhort, it was a title introduced at Sidon and the coaſt adjoin= 
WW ing, by people from Egypt; and who the people were that 
iy brought it, may be known from ſeveral paſſages in ancient 
1 hiſtory, but particularly from an ert in Euſebius.— See 


Bryant, vol. i. 324325. | 


grated 
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grated from thence to the maritime parts of Syria; 


all which diſtrict, as far as Egypt, is denominated 
Paleſtine. 


of net-work ; their ſhields were of a convex. form, 


having large boſſes; their ſpears were calculated 
for ſea ſervice, and they had huge battle-axes. 


r e e 
ſwords. ; 


© 


XC. The people of Ge pte np wende 
as to their armour, their princes wore mitres on 
their heads; the troops wore tunics, but were in 
other reſpects habited like the Greeks. The Cy- 
prians, according to their account, are vari- 
duſly compoſed of the of Salamis and 
Athens; ſome alſo came from Arcadia, ſome from 
Cythnus, others from Phcenicia, and others from 


XCI. From Cilicia came one hundred ſhips. 
This people had a kind of helmet peculiar to their 
country, and a ſmall buckler made of the untanned 
hide of an ox; they had alſo tunics of wool: each 
of them had two ſpears, and a ſword not unlike 
thoſe of Egypt. Formerly chey were called Hy- 
pachzans: they were named Cilicians from Cilex 
the Phoenician, the ſon of Agenor. The Pamphy- 
lians brought thirty ſhips, and were accoutred like 
the Greeks: they are deſcended from thoſe who 

Vor. III. P 4 after 


The Egyptians furniſhed two hundred 
veſſels: they wore on their heads taſques made 
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after the deſtruction of Troy were eee 


8 and Calchas *. 
xcl. Fifty ſhips were furniſhed by the Lys 


cians, who were defended with breaſt-plates and a 


kind of buſkin : beſides their ſpears, they had bows 
made of cornil wood; their arrows were of reeds, 
but not feathered. From their ſhoulders the ſkin 
of a goat was ſuſpended, and on their heads they 


wore a cap with a plume of feathers: they had 


alſo axes and daggers. They are deſcended from 
the Cretans, and were once called Termilz ; after» 


wards they took the name of Lycians,. from Le 


an Athenian, the ſon of Pandion. 


 XCII. The Dorians of Aſia came in thirty 

veſſels: theſe being originally from the Peloponneſt, 
were provided with Grecian arms. The Catians 
had ſeventy ſhips, and were equipped in every re- 


72 Calchas.]-With the name of Calchas every one is, ac- 
quainted ; but few perhaps know the end he met with. Mop- 
ſus, ſon of Marto and Apollo, had at the death of his mother, 
by right of inheritance, the oracle of Apollo at Claros. About 
this period Calchas, who after the taking of Troy led & 
wandering life, arrived at Colophon, The two ſeers 
tained a long and obſtinate diſpute, till at length ce 
king of Lycia terminated their difference. Mopſus diſfuaded 
him from' going to war, foretelling that he would be defeated; 


Calchas, on the contrary, adviſed him to go, aſſuring him he 


would prove victorious. Amphimachus having been overcome, 
Mopſus received greater honours than ever, and Calchas pat 
himſelf to death.—-Larcher. 


Xx 1 885 5 pet 
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ſpect like the Greeks, with the addition of axes and 
daggers. We have in a former place made men- 
tion of the; name by which they . 
known. ; 
\ 
| Xc1V. The Ionians, armed like the e 
peared with e lev f cite hundred ſhips. Accord- 
ing to the Grecian account, this people, when they 
inhabited that part of the Peloponneſe called Achaia, 
before the arrival of Danaus and Xuthus, were 
called the Pelaſgian Zgialians. They were after- 
wards named Ionians, from Ion ſon of Xuthus. 


XC. The iſlanders , in Grecian arms, were in 
ſeventeen veſſels. Theſe, once Pelaſgian, were ul- 
timately termed Ionian, for the ſame reaſon. as the 
twelve Ionian cities founded by the Athenians, The 
Zolians brought ſixty ſhips, and were armed in 
the Grecian manner : theſe alſo, according: to the 


73 The i/landers.)—Theſe Ionian iſlanders could not be either 
thoſe of Chios or of Samos. Theſe aſſembled at the Panio- 
nium, and were 4 part of the twelve cities, which theſe iflanders 
were not. Diodorus Siculus adds alſo the inhabitants of Chios 
and of Samos to the Ionians, and makes, like Herodotus, a 
diſtinction betwixt them and the iſlanders. But who then were 
they? Diodorus Siculus informs us. The king, ſays he, was 
Joined by all thoſe iſlands betwixt the Cyanez and the pro- 
montories of Triopium and Surium. Thus it appears that 
they were the iſles of Ceos, or Cea, as the Latins have it, 
Naxos, Sephros, Seriphos, Andros, and Tenos, which were 
Tienian, and founded by the Athenians, as appears from He- 
rodotus, book viii. chap. 46, 48 ; and from Thucydides, book 
5 OT OE IE IE . 
V alenaer. 7 


mariners were the Phœnicians, and of the people of 
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Greeks, were once Pelaſgi. The inhabitants of 
the Helleſpont, thoſe of Abydos excepted, in c. 


junction with the people of Pontus, furniſhed one 
hundred veſſels: thoſe of Abydos, by the command 


of the king, remained to defend the bridges. The 
Helleſpontians, being a mixt colony of Ionians and 
Dorians, were armed like the Greeks. | | 


XCVI. In each of theſe veſſels were detach- 
ments of Medes, Perſians, and Sacz. The beſt 


Phcenicia the Sidonians. The ſea and land forces 


of all theſe nations were under the immediate com- 


mand of their own officers. The mention of their 
particular names, as it is not eſſential to our pur- 
poſe, we ſhall omit. It would indeed prove an 
unintereſting labour, as every city had its own cont 
mander, who without any great diſtinction or au- 
thority merely helped to ſwell the maſs of the 
army. Thoſe who had the principal conduct of 
the war J have already enumerated, as well as the 
Perſian officers to whom the command of each 


nation was aſſigned. : 


XCVII. The commanders in chief of the ſeg 
forces were, Ariabignes ſon of Darius, Prexaſpes 
fon of Aſpathines, and Megabyzus, ſon of Mega- 
bates, together with Achæmenes, another ſon of 
Darius: of theſe, Ariabignes ſon of Darius, by a 
daughter of Gobryas, had the conduct of the Ionian 
and Carian fleets. The ZXgyptians were com- 


manded by Achæmenes, brother of Xerxes, both 
| * 
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on the fatker and: mothers fide. The two other 
generals conducted the reſt of the fleet to the amount 
of three thouſand veſſels, which were compoſed of 
veſſels of thirty*and fifty oars, of Cercuri”, and 
of long tranſports for the cavalry. MILES 


XCVII. After the generals, the more diſtin- 
guiſhed officers of the fleet were the Sidonian Te- 
tramneſtus, ſon of Anyſus; Martes of Tyre, ſon of 
Siromus; Nerbalus the Aradian, fon of Agbalus 
the Cilician Syenneſis, ſon of Oromedon ; and Cy- 
berniſcus the ſon of Sicas. To theſe may be added 
Gortes ſon of Cherſis, and Timonax ſon of Tima- 
goras, both of them Cyprians, with the three Carian 
leaders, Hiſtizus ſon of Tymnis, Pigres ſon of Sel- 
Aomus, and Damaſithymus fon of Candaules. 


XCIX. The other leaders I forbear to ' ſpecify, 
it not appearing neceſſary; but it is impoſſible not 
to ſpeak, and with admiration, of Artemiſia , who, 

' though 


74 — according to Pliny, were a _—_— 
kind of veſſel, invented by the Cyprians. 

75 Artemiſia.— There were two of this atv beck audves, 
and queens of Caria, from which circumſtance they have by 
different writers been frequently confounded. Pliny, Hardouin, 
and Scaliger have been guilty of this error, and have aſcribed 
to the firſt what is true only of the laſt —See Bayle, article 
Artemifia, Nothing can however be more clear and ſatisfac- 
tory, than that the Artemiſia who accompanied Xerxes was the 
daughter of Lygdamis. The Artemiſia whoſe mauſoleum in ho- 
nour of her huſband's memory has rendered her ſo illuſtrious, 
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though « female, ſerved in this Grecian expeditions © 
On the death of her huſband ſhe had the ſupreme 
authority, for her ſon was not yet grown up, and 


her great ſpirit and vigour of mind alone induced 
her to exert herſelf on this occafion. She was the 


daughter of Lygdamis, by her father's fide of Hali- 
carnaſſus, by her mother of Cretan deſcent. She 
had the conduct of thoſe of Halicarnaſſus, Cos 
Niſyros, and Calydne. She furniſhed five ſhips, 
which, next to thoſe of the Sidonians, were the beſt - 
in the fleet, She was alſo diſtinguiſhed amongſt 
all the allies for the ſalutary counſels which ſhe gave 


the king. The people I have recited as ſubje& to 


Artemiſia were I believe all of them Dorians. The 
Halicarnaſſians were originally of Træzene, the. reſt 
of Epidaurus.—Such were the maritime * : 


was the daughter of Hecatemnes, and lived at a much later 
period. The daughter of Lygdamis, of whom it is our buſineſs 
to ſpeak, was certainly a great and illuſtrious. character. Her 
wiſdom is very conſpicuous, from the excellent advice which 
the gave Xerxes; and her valour was eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
above that of all the men, in the battle of Salamis. See in a 
ſubſequent paragraph the ſpeech of Xerxes concerning her, 
which ha been imitated by Juſtin : « Artemiſia queen of Hali- 
carnaſſus, who joined her forces with Xerxes, appeared amongſt 
the forwardeſt commanders in the hotteſt engagements ; and as 
on the man's fide there was an effeminate cowardice, on the 
woman's was obſerved a maſculine courage.“ 

She is honourably mentioned by a variety of writers, but at 
length fell a victim to the tender paſſion. She was violently in 
love with a native of Abydos, named Dardanus; to rid herſelf 


of which ſhe took the celebrated lover's leap from the prg- 


montory Leucas, and periſhed.— 7. 5 
C. Xerxes 
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C. Xerxes having ranged and tumbered his ar- 
mament, was - deſirous to take a ſurvey of them | 
all. Mounted in his car, he examined each nation in 
their turn. To all of them he propoſed certain 
queſtions, the replies to wich were noted down by 
his ſecretaries. In this manner he proceeded from 
en all the ranks”*, both whe” 


x '6 Through all the r 
car through the ranks of his army is well deſcribed by Glover 
in kis Leonidas, and ſeems to afford a fine ſubject für an hiſto- 


rical painting. 


The monarch vil · d. and ſuddenly ke heard 
His trampling horſes High on filver wheels 
The iv'ry car with azure ſapphires ſhone, 
 Czrulean beryls, and the jaſper green, 
The emerald, the ruby's glowing bluſh, 
The flaming topaz, with its golden beam, 
The pearl,'th* empurpled amethyſt, and all 
The various gems which India's mines afford, 
To deck the pomp of kings. In burniſh'd gold 
A ſculptur'd 2 from behind diſplay'd 
His ſtately neck, and o'er the royal head 
Outftretch'd his dazzling wings, Eight generous ltceds, 
Which on the fam'd Niſzan plain were nurs'd, | 
In wintry Media, drew the radiant car. 
Th' attentive ſteeds, the chariot flies ; behind 5 
Ten thouſand horſe in thunder ſweep the field 
He now draws nigh, Th' innumerable hoſt 
Roll back by nations, and admit their lord 
With all his ſatraps. As from cryſtal domes, - 
Built underneath an arch of pendent ſeas, 
When that ſtern power whoſe „ 
With each eærulean deity, aſcends 
P 4 Thron'd 
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and faot. When this was done, the fleet aiſo us 

puſhed off from land, whilſt the monarch, exchangs * 
ing his chariot for a Sidonian veſſel, on the deck of 
which he ſat, beneath a golden canopy, paſſed ſlowly _ 
the heads of the ſhips, propoſing in like manner quels 
tions to each, and noting down the anſwers. The 
commanders had ſeverally moored their veſſels at 
about four plethra from ſhore, in one uniform line, 
with their fterns out to ſea, and their crews under 
ere as if prepared for battle. Xerxes viewed 

m, paſſing betwixt their prows and the ſhore, 


CI. When he had finiſhed bis ſurvey, he went 
on ſhore; and ſending for Demaratus, the ſon of 
Ariſton, who accompanied him in this expedition 
againſt Greece, he thus addreſſed him : From 
te you, Demaratus, who are a Greek, and as I un- 
te derſtand from yourſelf and others, of no mean or 
ec contemptible city, I am deſirous of obtaining in- 
« formation: do you think that the Greeks will 
te preſume to make any reſiſtance againſt me? For 
* my own part, not to mention their want of una 
c nimity, I cannot think that all the Greeks, Janes; 
ce to all the inhabitants of the weſt, would be able 
* to withſtand my power: what is your opinion on 
* this ſubject ?” © Sir,” ſaid Demaratus, in reply, 
# ſhall I fay what is true, or only what is agree» 


Thron'd in his pearly chariot——all the degp 

Divides its boſom to th* emerging god, 

So Xerxes rode between the Aſian world, 

On either Ade receding. ; Leonidas, 
e ablet® 
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able v Xerxes commanded him to ſpeak the 
enen as W 
e h ae, | 


CIL « Since,” feta * . 

« mand me to ſpeak the truth, it ſhall be my care 
« to deliver myſelf in ſuch a manner that no 
one hereafter, ſpeaking as I do, ſhall be con- 
« yicted of falſhood. Greece has ever been the 
« child of poverty; for its virtue it is indebted to 
the ſevere wiſdom and diſcipline, by which it has 
te tempered its povertyj and repelled its oppreſſors, 
© To this praiſe all the Dorian Greeks are entitled; 


„ Or ol what is mel ne naturally. beings 08 
nne 


Which exprſon Czar i is Trend ds Amici, reprobte 
with, proper dignity. 

See allo th following lines, quoted in Athens, from Aga» 
tho: 


Es Un eee redet e „ aged 
F. N fand 74 0” ovgy Hane Ppacw, 


That is, in Engliſh, If I ſpeak the truth I r 
if I pleaſe you I ſhall not ſpeak the truth. 

It 1s npponre Han Hades me Sato 
other writers, that to ſpeak the truth conſtituted an indiſpenſable 
part of Perſuin education, theſe words of Demaratus muſt have 
appeared an inſult to Xerxes, not to be juſtified by any affected 
humility, or any real difference of rank. What Homer thought 
on this ſubject may be gathered from the two noble lines which 
he puts into the mouth of Achilles: 

Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My ſoul deteſts him as the gates of hell. 7. 
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« bot 1 ſhall now {peak of the: Lacedemioniath 


+4 FEES 
YH 


only. You may depend upon it that your proje- 
cc ſitions, which threaten Greece with ſervitude; will 
t be rejected, and if all. the other Greeks fide with 
ec you againſt them, the Lacedzmonians will en- 
« gage you in battle. Make no enquiries as to theit 
* number, for if they ſhall have but a thouſand 


«© men, or even fewer, uy will fight d | 


CUI. * What, Demaratus, anſwered Land 
en « thirik you that a thouſand men will en- 

gage fo vaſt a hoſt? Tell me, you who, as you 
ce ſay, have been their prince, would you now wit- 
te lingly engage with ten opponents? If your coun- 
* trymen be what you deſcribe them, according 
© to your. own principles you, who are their 
« prince, ſhould be equal to two of them. If, 
« therefore, one of them be able to contend with 
te ten of my ſoldiers, you may be reaſonably ex- 
« pected to contend with twenty: ſuch ought to be 


78 Will fight you.]—In cloſe imitation of the paſſage before 
us, the author of Leonidas makes Xerxes thus addreſs Dema-» 


ratus: 


7 Now declare 
If yonder Grecians will oppoſe their march. 
To him the exile, Deem not, mighty lord, 
I will deceive thy goodneſs by a tale, 
To give them glory who degraded mine; 
Nor be the king offended while I uſe 
'The voice of truth—the Spartans never fly. 
Contemptuous ſmil'd the monarch, and reſum'd, 
Wilt thou, in Lacedæmon once ſupreme, > 
Encounter twenty Perſians ? l 


4 
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te the teſt of your aſſertions. But if your country- 
« ſuch other Greeks as appear in my preſence, it 
« ſhould ſeem that what you ſay is dictated by 
« pride and inſolence; for how can it be ſhewn 
« that a thouſand, or ten thouſand, or even fifty 
« thouſand men, all equally free, and not ſubje& to 
« the will of an individual, could oppoſe ſo great 
te an army? Granting them to have five thouſand 
« men, we have {till a majority of a thouſand to 
« one; they who like ns are under the command 
« of one perſon, from the ſear of their leader, and 
« under the immediate impreſſion of the laſh, are 
« animated with a ſpirit contrary to their nature, 
« and are made to attack a number greater than 
« their own ; but they who are urged by no 
te conſtraint will not do this. If theſe Greeks 
« were even equal to us in number, I cannot think 
ce they would dare to encounter Perſians. Fhe 
ce virtue to which you allude is to be found amongſt 
ce ourſelves, though the examples are certainly not 
© numerous: there are amongſt my Perſian guards 
te men who will ſingly contend with three Greeks”?, 
«© The prepoſterous language which you uſe can 
* only, therefore, proceed from your ignorance.” 


9 With three reel. This vain boaſt of Xerxes was in the 
end puniſhed by Polydamas. Darius, natural ſon of Artaxerxes, 
and who by the favour of the Perſians ſucceeded to the throne, 
had heard of his remarkable exploits; having by promiſes 
allured him to Suſa, Polydamus challenged three of thoſe 
whom the Perſians call the immortal, encountered them all at | 
cone, and flew them archer. 


CIV, 
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- CIV. © I knew, my lord, from the firſt re-* 
turned Demaratus, © that by ſpeaking truth 
* ſhould offend you. I was induced to give you. 
c this repreſentation of the Spartans, from your 
* urging me to ſpeak without reſerve. You - may 
r judge, fir, what my attachment muſt be to thoſe. 
2 who, not content with depriving me of my pa; 
ee ternal dignities, drove me ignominiouſly into 
tc exile. Your father received, protected, and ſup- 
« ported me: no prudent man will treat with - 
« ingratitude the kindneſs of his benefactor. I will 
« never preſume to engage in fight with ten men, 
« nor even with two, nor indeed willingly with 
© one; but if neceſſity demanded, or danger pro- 
c yoked me, I would not heſitate to fight with 
e any one of thoſe who they ſay is a match for 
te three Greeks. The Lacedzmonians, when they 
< engage in ſingle combat, are certainly not in- 
cc ferior to other men, but in a body they are not 
« to be equalled. Although free, they are not fo 
ce without ſome reſerve; the law is their ſuperior®, 
7 . of 


% Protected and ſupported mt. That prince gave him the towng 
of Pergamus, Teuthrania, and Haliſarnia, whi Euryſthenes 
and Procles, deſcendants of Demaratus, enjoyed in the ggth 
Olympiad, who joined themſelves to Thimbron the Lacedzmo- 
nian general, when he paſſed into Afia Minor to make war on 
Perſia.— Larcher. 

1 The law is their ſuperior.)—Thomſon, in his Poem a 
Liberty, gives this juſt and animated deſcription of Sparta; 
| Spread on Eurota's bank, | 
Amid a circle of ſoft-rifing hills, 
The patient Sparta ſtood, the ſober, hard, 
And man-ſubduing city, which no ſhape 


Hof which they ſtand in greater awe than your 
« ſubjects do of you: they are obedient to whatit 
« commands **, and it commands them | 
not to fly from the field of battle, whatever may 
„be the number of cheir adverſaries. It is their 


Of pals add en ner df pleaſure charm. 
Lycurgus there built, on the ſolid baſe A 
Of equal life, ſo well a temper'd ſtate, A 
Where mix'd each government in each juſt poiſe, 
Each power ſo checking and ſupporting each, 
That firm for ages and unmov'd it ſtood, 
The fort of Greece, without one giddy hour, 
One ſhock of faction, or of party rage: 
For, drain'd the ſprings of wealth, corruption there 
Lay wither'd at the rpot. Thrice happy land, 
Had not neglected art with weedy vice 
Confounded ſunk : but if Athenian arts 
Lov'd not the ſoil, yet then the calm abode 
Of wiſdom, virtue, philoſophic eaſe, 
Of manly ſenſe, and wit in frugal phraſe, 
Confin'd and preſs'd into laconic force; 
There too, by rooting thence ſtill treach'rous ſelf, 
The public and the private grew the ſame; 
The children of the nurſing public all, 
And ar its table fed : for that they toil'd, 
For that they liv'd entire, and ev'n for that 
The tender mother d ber fon to dls, 
Liberty, part ii. 108, &c. 
Dr. Johnſon ſays truly of this poem, that none of 'Thomſon's 
works have been ſo little regarded ; I may, nevertheleſs, venture 
to promiſe whoever has not peruſed it, that it will very well pay 
his attention,.T7, | 
% What it commands. ]—* With the Lacedzmonians,” ſays 
Plato, « the law is the king and maſter; and men are not the 
tyrants of the laws.” © The Deity,” ſays he, in another place, 
« is the law of wiſe and moderate men; pleaſure that of men 
who are fooliſh and intemperate. —Zarcher, | 
cc duty 
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| duty to preſerve their ranks, to conquet, 6 ch, 
« die. If what I ſay ſeem to you abſurd, I am 
« willing in future to be ſilent. I have ſpaen 
& what I think, becauſe the king commanded me 
* 1 e 

; « ed.“ : 


Cv. Xerxes ſmiled at g words of D 
tus, whom he diſmiſſed without any anger Wy 
from his preſence. After the above conference he 
removed from Doriſcus the governor who had bein 
placed there by Darius, and promoted in his room 
Maſcamis, ſon of Megadoſtis. He then paſſed 
through Thrace with his army, towards Greece, 


CVI. To this Maſcamis, as to the braveſt of all 
the governors appointed either by himſelf, or by 
Darius, Xerxes ſent preſents every year, and Arta- 
xerxes, ſon of Xerxes, continued to do the ſame to 
his deſcendants. Before this expedition againſt 
Greece there had conſtantly been governors both 
in Thrace and the Helleſpont, all of whom, except 
Maſcamis, the Greeks afterwards expelled : he alone 
retained Doriſcus in his 8 in defiance 


82 Conquer or to die. 


| O conceive not, prince, 
That Spartans want an object where to fix 
Their eyes in reverence, in obedient dread. 
To them more awful than the name of king 
To Aſia's trembling millions, is the law, 
Whoſe ſacred voice enjoins them to confront 
Unnumber'd foes, to vanquiſh or to die,-Leonidar. 


r O u nag 


of the many and repeated cxertions made to-remove 
him. It was in remembrance of theſe ſervites, that 
he and all his 8 W from 
the kings of Perſia. 


CVII. The only — all thoſe expelled by the 
Greeks, who enjoyed the good opinion of Xerxes, 
was Boges , the governor of Eion ; this man he 
always mentioned in terms of eſteem, and all his 
deſcendants were honourably regarded in Perſia. 
when he was beſieged by the Athenians, under the 
conduct of Cimon, fon of Miltiades, he might, if he 
had thought proper, have retired into Aſia; this he 
refuſed, and defended himſelf to the laſt, extremity, 
from apprehenſions that the king might aſcribe. his 
conduct to fear, When no proviſions wete left, 
he cauſed a large pile to be raiſed; he then flew has 
children, his wife, his concubines, and all his family, 
and threw them into the fire; he next caſt all the 
gold and ſilver of the place from the walls into the 
Strymon ; laſtly, he leaped himſelf into the flames. 
This man is, therefore, very delervedly extolled by 
the Perſians, 


CVIII. Xerxes, in his progreſs from Doriſcus to 
Greece, compelled all the people amongſt whom he 


4 Boges. ]—This proper name is by Pauſanias written Boes. 
The expedition of Cimon is mentioned by Thucydides, Zſchi- 
nes, and others. This Cimon was the grand · ſon of the Cimon 
N 739 
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came to join his All this tract of covintry; 
as far as Theſſaly, as I have before remarked, had” 
been mide tributary to the king, firſt by Megabys 
zus, and concluſively by Mardonius. Leaving Do-. 
riſcus, he firſt paſſed beyond the Samothracian forts; 
the laſt of which, towards the weſt, is called Me- 
ſambria; contiguous to this is Stryme, a Thaſian 
town. The river Liſſus waters both theſe towns, 
the ſtreams of which, on the preſent occaſion, were 
inſufficient for the army. This diſtrict was once 
called Galaice, now Briantica, and properly f 
od ep the Ciconians. | 


CIX. Xerxes having paſſed the ext 
the Liſſus, continued his march beyond the Gre- 
cian cities of Maronea, Dicza, and Abdera ** ; the 
paſſed alſo the following lakes in the- vicinity. of 
theſe towns: the Iſmaris, betwixt Maronea and 
Stryma, the Biſtonis in the neighbourhood of Di- 


n Abdera.] See note to chapter 168 of bool the firſt; 
I there obſerved that Abdera produced many illuſtrious cha- 
raters, yet it is thus ſtigmatized by Juvenal in his tenth 
Satite. Speaking of Democritus, he ſays, | | 
gg aujus prudentia monſtrat 
Summos poſſe viros et magna exempla daturos 
Vervecum in patria, eraſſoque ſub aere naſci. 
Which lines are thus tranſlated by Dryden, rather wo dil. 
falely : | 
Learn from fo great a wit, a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc'd, a heav'n fat with fogs; 
May form a ſpirit fit to ſway the ſtate, 
And make the neighb'ring monarchs fear their fate, —?: 


/ 
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ca, which is filled by the two ſtreams of the 
Trauus.and Compſatus. Near Abdera is no lake of 
importance; but the king paſſed near the Neſtus, 
which empties itſelf into the ocean; He proceeded 
onwards through the more midland cities, in one of 
which is a lake almoſt of thirty ſtadia in circum- 
ference, full of fiſh, but remarkably ſalt: the waters 
of this proved only ſufficient for the beaſts of bur. 
then. The name of the city is Piſtirus. Theſe 
Grecian and maritime cities were to the left of 
Xerxes as he paſſed them, 


CX. The nations of Thrace through which he 
marched are theſe : the Pæti, Ciconians, Biſtones, 
Sapæi, Derſzi, Edonians, and the Satrz. The in- 
habitants of the maritime towns followed by ſea; 
thoſe inland, which I have already ſpecified, were, 
except the Satræ, compelled to en s the 
army by land. 


CXI. The Satræ, as far as I know, never were 
ſubdued; they alone, of all the Thracians, have 
continued to my memory an independent nation. 
They are remarkable for their valour. They inha- 


bit lofty mountains covered with ſnow, but abound- 
ing in all kinds of trees: upon the ſummit of one 
of their higheſt hills they have an oracle of Bac- 


26 Compelled to accompany.]—Thus we find were theſe nations 
compelled to ſerve under Cyrus, who were betwixt him and 
Crœſus, not as aſſociates, but as priſoners of war. Many of 
them were reduced from being horſemen to ſerve on foot, and 
in a way, ſays Xenophon, which Cyrus accounted as in the 
higheſt degree ſervile, as ſlingers.—7. 
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chus. The interpreters of theſe divine oracles are 
the Beſſi ””; a prieſteſs makes the reſponſes, as ag 
d and with the ſame ambiguity, F 


CXII. Xerxes continued to advance, and paſſed 
by two Pierian cities, one called Phagra, the other 
Pergamos ; to his right he left the mountain Pan- 
| geus, which is of great extent and height, and hag 
mines both of gold and filver ; theſe are worked by 
the Pierians and Odomanti, and particularly, by 
the Satræ. of 


CXIII. Beyond Pangzus, to the north, are the 
Pæonians, the Doberes, and the Pæoples. Xerxes 
paſſed all theſe, keeping a weſtward direction, till 
he came to the river Strymon, and the city of 
Eion: Boges, the governor of this laſt place, whom 
we have before mentioned, was then living. The 
country round Pangæus is called Phillis, it extends 
to the weſt as far as the Angitis, which empties it- 
ſelf into the Strymon; to the ſouth it continues till 
it meets the Strymon. To this river the magi of- 
ſered a ſacrifice of white horſes **. | 

CXIV, 


1 Befr. Ovid makes mention of theſe Befſi in no very 
flattering terms: 


Vivere quam miſerum eſt inter Beſſoſque Getaſque.— L. 


* Sacrifice of white horſes. ]=The particular manner in 
which they performed theſe ſacrifices, Strabo thus deſcribes : 
When the Perſians come to a lake, a river, or a fountain, 
they ſink a pit, and kill the victim, taking particular care that the 
CE, pure 
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Cxlv. Aſter performing theſe and many other 
religious rites to the Strymon, they proceeded 
through the Edonian diſtrict of the Nine Ways, to 
where they found bridges thrown over the Strymon: 
when they heard that this place was named the 
Nine Ways, they buried there alive nine yourhs, and 
as many virgins, natives of the country. This cuſ- 
tom of burying alive is common in Perſia; and 1 
have been informed that Ameſtris, the wife of 
Xerxes, when ſhe was of an advanced age, com- 

manded fourteen Perſian children of illuſtrious birth 
to be interred alive in honour of that deity whom 
they ſuppoſe to exiſt under the earth. 


CXV. Marching till forwards, they left on the 


pure water in the vicinity is not ſtained with blood, which would 
contaminate it. They then place the fleſh of the victim upon 
branches of myrtle or laurel, and burn it with ſmall licks : 
during this they chaunt hymns, and offer libations of oil mixed 
with milk and honey, which they pour not into the fire, but 
upon the ground, Their hymns are very long, and whilſt they 
are ſinging them they hold in their hands a bundle of ſhore 
pieces of briar. 

To which may be added the following — 

When the Perſians ſacrificed they wore garlands, which we 
learn from the firſt book of Herodotus, and the third book of the 

Cyropædia of Xenophon. They ſometimes burnt all, and 
ſometimes only part of the victim, feaſting on the remainder, 
In the 16th chapter of Leviticus, the Engliſh reader may find 
a general ſimilitude to the Perſian mode of ſacrifice, and indeed 
to that of all the Oriental nations. See alſo on this ſubje& the 


ſecond Diſſertation of Hutchinſon, prefixed to his Cyropedia. 
m7, 
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ſhbxe, to the weſt, a Grecian city called Argilus ; 
this, as well as the country beyond it, is called Biſal- 
tia: leaving then to the left the gulph, which is 
near the temple of Neptune, they croſſed the plain 
called Sileum, and paſſing the Greek city of Stagirus, 
came to Acanthus. The people of all theſe places, 
of mount Pangzus, together with thoſe whom we. 
have enumerated, they carried along with them; 
they who dwelt on the coaſt went by ſea; they who 
lived diſtant from the ſea went by land. The/ line 
of country through which Xerxes led his army. is 
to the preſent day held in ſuch extreme veneration 
by the Thracians, that they never diſturb or culti- 
vate it. 


CXVI. On his arrival at Acanthos, the Perſian 
monarch interchanged the rites of hoſpitality with 
the people, and preſented each with a Median 
veſt; he was prompted to this conduct by the 
particular zeal which they diſcovered towards the 
war, and from their having compleated the work of. 
the canal. 


CXVII. Whilſt Xerxes ſtill continued at Acan- 
thos, Artachæes, who had ſuperintended the works 
of the canals, died; he was of the race of the 
Achæmenidæ, in great favour with the king, and 


* Median weft.]-=This was invented by Semiramis, the 
wife of Ninus; it was ſo very graceful, that the Medes adopted 


it, after they had conquered Aſia; the Perſians followed their 
example,-Larcher. | 
* the 
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the talleſt of all the Perſians; he wanted but four 
fingers of five royal cubits “, and was alſo remark- 


able for his- great ſtrength of voice. The king was 
much afflicted at his loſs, and buried him with 
great magnificence, the whole army being employ- 
ed in erecting a monument to his memory. The 
Acanthians, in compliance with an oracle, invoke 
him by name, and pay him the honours of a hero. 
Xerxes always conſidered the death of Artachæes 
as a great calamity. 


CXVIII. Thoſe Greeks who entertained the 
Perſian army, and provided a banquet for the king, 
were reduced to extreme miſery, and compell- 
ed to abandon their country. On account of their 
cities, diſtributed along the continent, the Thaſians 
alſo feaſted Xerxes and his forces : Antipater, the 
ſon of Orgis, a man of great reputation, was ſe- 
lected by his countrymen to preſide on the occa- 
fion ; by his account it appeared, that four hundred 
talents of filver were expended for this purpoſe. 


CXIX. No leſs expence devolved upon the 
other cities, as appeared by the accounts delivered 
in by the different magiſtrates. As a long previous 
notice was given, preparations were made with 
ſuitable induſtry and magnificence. As ſoon as the 
royal will was made known by the heralds, the in- 


90 Five royal cubiti.—Suppoſing our author to mean here 
the Babylonian meaſure, this, according to the camputation of 
d' Auville, would be ſeven feet eight inches high..-Larcher, 


Q3 habitants 


wv  FOUETNNODE 
hahitants of the ſeveral cities divided the e 
which they poſſeſſed, and employed many.montlis 
in reducing it to meal and flower. Some there 
were, who purchaſed at à great price the fineſt 
cattle they could procure, for the purpoſe of fats 
tening them: others, with the {ame view of enter - 
taining the army, provided birds both of the land 
and the water, which they preſerved in cages and in 
ponds, Many employed themſelves in making 
cups and goblets of gold and filver, with the 
other utenſils of the table; theſe laſt-mentioned 
articles were intended only for the king himfelf, 
and his more immediate attendants ; with reſpect 
to the army in general, it was thought ſufficient to 
furniſh them with proviſion, On the approach of 
the main body, a pavilion was erected, and pro- 
perly prepared for the reſidence of the monarch, the 
reſt of the troops remained in the open air. From 
the commencement of the feaſt to its concluſion, 
the fatigue of thoſe who provided it is hardly to be 
expreſſed. The gueſts, after ſatisfying their appe- 
tite, paſſed the night on the place; the next morn- 
ing, after tearing up the pavilion, and plundering 
its contents, they departed, without leaving any 
thing behind them, | 


CXX. Upon this occaſion the witty remark of 
Megacreon of Abdera has been handed down to 
poſterity. He adviſed the Abderites of. both ſexes 
to go in proceſſion to their temples, and there, in 
the attitude of ſupplicants, entreat the gods to con- 
tinue in future to avert from them the half of their 

| calamities. 
4 
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calamities. With reſpect to the paſt; he thoughe 
their gratitude was due to heaven, becauſe Xerxes 
did not take two repaſts in a day. If the Abde- 
rites, he obſerved, had been required to furniſh a 
dinner as well as a ſupper, they muſt either have 
prevented by flight the viſit of the king, or have 
been the molt miſerable of human beings. FAKE 


CXXI. Theſe people, ſevere as was the burden, 
fulfilled what had been enjoined them. From 
Acanthus, Xerxes diſmiſſed the commanders of his 
fleet, requiring them to wait his orders at Therma. 
Therma ts ſituated near the Thermean gulph, to 
which it gives its name, He had been taught 

to ſuppoſe this the moſt convenient road; by the 
command of Xerxes, the army had marched from 
Doriſcus to Acanthus in three ſeparate bodies: 
one went by the ſea- coaſt, moving with the fleet, 
and was commanded by Mardonius and Maſiſtes; 
a ſecond proceeded through the midſt of the con- 
tinent, under the conduct of Tritantæchmes and 
Gergis; betwixt theſe went the third detachment, 
with whom was Xerxes himſelf, and who were led 
by Smerdomenes and Megabyzus, 


CXXII. As ſoon as the royal mandate was 
iſſued, the navy entered the canal which had been 
ſunk at mount Athos, and which was continued to 
the gulph, contiguous to which are the cities of - 
Aſſa, Pidorus, Singus, and Sarga, Taking on board 
a ſupply of troops from theſe places, the fleet ad- 
vanced towards the Thermæan gulph, and doubling 

Q 4 the 
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the Toronean promontory of Ampelos, paſſed bs 


the following Grecian towns, from which alſo they 
took reinforcements of veſſels and of men To- 
rona, Galepſus, Sermyla, Mecyberna, and Olyn- 
thus. All the above diſtrict is now named Sitho- 


CXXIII. From the promontory of Ampelos, 
they proceeded by a ſhort cut to the Camaſtrean 
cape, the point, which of all the diſtri&t of Pallene, 
projects fartheſt into the ſea; here they took with 
them other ſupplies of men and ſhips, from Poti- 
dæa, Aphytus, Neapolis, Aga, Therambus, Scione, 
Menda, and Sana. Theſe cities are ſituated in the 
region now called Pallene, known formerly by the 
name of Phlegra. Coaſting onwards to the ſta- 
tion appointed, they ſupplied themſelves with 
troops from the cities in the vicinity of Pallene, 
and the Thermæan gulph. The names of theſe, 
ſituate in what is now called the Cnoſſean region, 
are Lipaxus, Combrea, Liſſæ, Gigonus, Campla, 
Smila and Enea. From this laſt place, beyond 
which I ſhall forbear to ſpecify the names of cities, 
the fleet went in a ſtraight direction to the Thermean 
gulph, and the coaſt of Mygdonia: it ultimately 
arrived at Therma, the place appointed, as alſo at 
Sindus and Chaleſtra, on the river Axius, which 
ſeparates Mygdonia from Bottizis, In a narrow 
neck of this region, leading to the ſea, are found 
the cities of Ichnæ and Pella, 


- CXXIV. The naval forces ſtationed themſelves 
near 
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near the river Axium, the town of Therma; and the 
other neighbouring cities, where they waited for the 
king. Directing his march this way, Xerxes, with 
all his forces, left Acanthus, and proceeded over the 
continent through Pæonia and Creſtonia, near the 
river Chidorus, which, taking its riſe in Creſtonia, 
flows through Mygdonia, and empties- itſelf 1 into a 
marſh which is above the river Axium. 


CXXV. ee eee 
which carried the proviſions, were attacked by 
lions: in the darkneſs of the night they leſt their 
accuſtomed abode, and without moleſting man or 
beaſt, fell upon the camels only?. That the lions 

ſhould 


e camels only. Herodotus, ſays Bellanger, in a note 
upon this paſſage, « was no great naturaliſt. The Arabians, 
and all thoſe who inhabit the countries where are lions and 
camels, very well know that the lion loves the fleſh of the 
camel.” —See lian, Hiftory of Animals, book xvii. chap. 36. 

Herodotus, it muſt be confeſſed, was not remarkably well 
verſed in natpra] hiſtory ; but if he had, it muſt always have 
appeared ſurpriſing to him, that lions, who had never before ſeen 
camels, or taſted their fleſh, ſhould attack them in preference to 
other beaſts of burthen. That in Arabia lions ſhould prefer a 
camel to a horſe, may ſeem natural enough ; they know by ex- 
perience the fleſh of theſe two animals, and that of the camel 
is doubtleſs more to their taſte : but what could have given 
them this knowledge in Macedonia ? I confeſs that this would 
have appeared no leſs marvellous to me than to Herodotus, 
Larcher. 

With reſpe@ to the lion, many prepoſterous errors anciently 
prevailed, which modern improvements and reſearches in natu- 
tural hiſtory, have corrected and improved; nevertheleſs the 
fact here recorded by Herodotus muſt ever appear marvellous. 
It ſeems in the firſt place, that the region of Europe in which 
he has fixed theſe lions is too cold for producing thoſe animals, 

and 
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ſhould attack the camels alone, animals they had 
never before devoured, or even ſeen, is a fat whith 
I relate with ſurpriſe, and am totally unable to ex- 


CXXVI. Theſe places abound with lions and 
wild bulls, the large horns of which are carried ta 
Greece, On the one ſide the Neſtus, which flows 
through Abdera, and on the other the Achelous, 
paſſing through Acarnania, are the limits beyond 
which no lions are found“. In the intermediate 
region betwixt theſe two places lions are pro- 
duced ; but no one has ever ſeen them in Europe, | 


and e to every teſtimony it it was then colder than at 
preſent, | 

It is now well known that the lion, however urged by hunger, 
does not attack its prey boldly and in an open manner, but in- 
ſidiouſly : as the camels therefore were certainly on this occaſion 
accompanied by a multitude, it is not eaſy to conceive how 
they could well be expoſed to the attacks of the lions. In the 
next place it is not likely that the lions ſhould be allured to the 
camels by their ſmell, for it is now very well aſcertained that 
the lion has by no means an acute ſenſe of ſmelling. With re- 
ſpect to the taſte of the lion, it is ſaid that having once taſted 
human blood it prefers it to all other food, Of the tiger, 
which is only a different ſpecies of the ſame genus with the 
lion, both being feles, it is ſaid, but I know not from what ac- 
curacy of experiment or obſervation, that it prefers the fleſh of 
an African to that of an European, the European to the Amer“ 
can; but the aſſertion may be reaſonably diſputed. 7. 

* Lions are found. ]-Lions are not at all found in America, 
and fewer in Aſia than in Africa, The natural hiſtory of the lion 
may be peruſed in Buffon with much information. and entertain- 
ment; but more real knowledge concerning this noble animal may 
perhaps be obtained from Sparman's Voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, than from any other writer on this ſubject.—7. 


| beyond 
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Achelous to the weſt. 


CxXVII. On his arrival at Therma, Xerxes 
halted with his army, which occupied the whole of 
the coaſt from Therma and Mygdonia, as far as 
the rivers Lydias and Haliacmon, which forming 
the limits of Bottizis and Macedonia, meet at laſt 
in the ſame channel. Here the Barbarians en- 
camped : of all the rivers I have enumerated; the 
Chidorus, which flows from Creſtonia, was the only 
one which did not afford ſufficĩent water for the 
troops. | | | | 


CXXVIII. Xerxes, viewing from Therma, 
Olympus and Offa, Theffalian mountains of an ex- 
traordinary height, betwixt which was a narrow 
paſſage where the Peneus poured its ſtream, and 
where was an entrance to Theſſaly, he was defirous 
of failing to the mouth of this river. For the way 

determined to march as the ſafeſt was through 
e high country of Macedonia, by the Perræbi, 

d the town of Gonnus. He inſtantly how- 

_ ſet about the accompliſhment of his wiſh. 
accordingly went on board a Sidonian veſſel, 

for on ſuch occaſions he always preferred the ſhips 
of that country ; leaving here his land forces, he 
gave the ſignal for all the fleet to prepare to ſet 
fail, Arriving at the mouth of the Peneus, he ob- 
ſerved it with particular admiration, and defired to 
know of his guides if it would not be poſſible to 
TY rn 
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turn the ſtream, and make it INF inc we 
ſea in ſome other place, 


CXXIX. Theſſaly is ſaid to have been formerly 
a marſh, on all ſides ſurrounded by lofty mountains; 
to the eaſt by Pelion and Oſſa, whoſe baſes meet 
each other ; to the north by Olympus, to the weſt 
by Pindus; to the ſouth by Othrys. The ſpace 
betwixt theſe is Theſſaly, into which depreſſed re- 
gion many riyers pour their waters, but more par- 
ticularly theſe five, the Peneus, the Apidanus, the 
Onochonus, the Enipeus, and the Pamiſus: all theſe, 
flowing from the mountains which ſurround Theſ- 
ſaly into the plain, are till then diſtinguiſhed by 
ſpecific names. They afterwards unite in one nar- 
row channel, and are poured into the ſea, After 
their union they take the name of the Peneus only, 
It is ſaid, that formerly, before this aperture to the 
ſea exiſted, all theſe rivers, and alſo the lake Bæbeis, 
had not as now any ſpecific name, but that their 
body of water was as large as at preſent, and the 
whole of Theſſaly a ſea. The Theſſalians affirm, 
and not improbably, that the valley through which 
the Peneus flows was formed by Neptune. Who- 
ever ſuppoſes that Neptune cauſes earthquakes, and 
that the conſequent chaſms are the work of that 
deity, may on viewing this ſpot eaſily aſcribe it to 
his power: to me, the ſeparation of theſe moun- 
tains appears to have been the effect of an earth- 


quake“. 
CXXX. 


# As carthguale.]— The reader may fee in Philoſtratus, the 


5 
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CXXX. Xerxes enquiring of his guides whether” 
the Peneus might be conducted to the ſea by any 
other channel, received from them, who were well 
acquainted. with the ſituation of the country, this 
reply: © As Theſſaly, O king, is on every fide en- 
« circled by mountains, the Peneus can have no 
© other communication with the ſea.” © The 
« Theſſalians, Xerxes is ſaid to have anſwered; 
« are a ſagacious people. They have been careful 
© to decline a conteſt for many reaſons,” and 
particularly as they muſt have diſcerned that 
e their country would afford an eaſy conqueſt 
% to an invader. All that would be neceſſary 
© to deluge the whole of Theſſaly, except the 


deſcription of a picture in which Neptune is repreſented as in 
the act of ſeparating the mountains.—-See alſo Strabo. The 
tradition that. Offa and Olympus were anciently different parts 
of the ſame mountain, exiſted from a very remote period in 
Greece; and according to Mr. Wood, in his Eſſay on Homer, 
is not now obliterated. The valley through which the Peneus 
flows is the celebrated vale of Tempe, the fruitful theme of ſo 
many poetical effuſions in ancient periods, as well as at the pre- 
ſent, The river Peneus is no where better deſcribed than in the 
following lines of Ovid: 


Eſt nemus Hzmoniz prærupta quod undique claudit 

Silva, vocant Tempe per quæ Peneus ab imo 

Effuſus Pindo ſpumoſis volvitur undis 

Dejectuque gravis tenues agitantia famos 

Nubila conducit, ſummaſque aſpergine ſylvas 

Impluit et ſonitu pluſquam vicina fatigat. 

Metamorph. i. 568. 
Very few readers will require to be told that Ovid made the 

banks of the Peneus the ſcene of his fable of Daphne and 
Apollo.—7. 


« mountainous 
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* mountainous parts, would be to ſtop up the 
« mouth of the river, and thus throw back ite 
vaters upon the country.” This obſervation 
referred to the ſons of As, who were Theſ@: 
falians, and the firſt Greeks who ſubmitted to the 
king. He preſumed that their conduct declared 
the general ſentiments of the nation in his favour, 
After a the place * returned to Therma. 2 


CXXXI. He remained a few days in the neigh · 
bourhood of Pieria, during which interval a de- 
tachment of the third of his army was employed 
in clearing the Macedonian mountain, to facilitate 
the paſſage of the troops into the country of the 
Peræbi. At the ſame time the meſſengers who had 
been ſent to require earth and water of the Greeks 
returned, ſome with and ſome without it. 


CXXXII. Amongſt thoſe who ſent it, were the 
Theſſalians, the Dolopians, the Enians, the Peræbi, 
the Locri, the Magnetes, the Melians, the Achæans 
of Pthiotis, the Thebans, and the reſt of the people 
of Bœotia, except the Theſpians and Platæans. 
Againſt all theſe thoſe Greeks who determined to 
reſiſt the Barbarians entered into a ſolemn vow * 
to the following effect that whatever Greeks ſub- 
mitted to the Perſian, without the plea of unayoid- 


* Solemn vow.]J-=The Greek is rah oerior, literally, they 
cut an oath, becauſe no alliance or agreement was ever made 
without ſacrificing a victim. Similar to this, and to be explained 
in hke manner, was the ferire fœdus of the Romans. 


able 
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able neceſſity, ſhould on any favourable change of 
ren a tenth 
part of mene | 


CXXXIII . 
Athens or to Sparta, for when Darius had before 
ſent to theſe places, the Athenians thre his people 
into their pit of puniſnmentꝰ, the Lacedæmonians 
into wells, telling them to get the earth and water 
thence, and carry it to their king. The city and 
country of the Athenians was afterwards laid waſte ; 
but that they ſuffered thus in conſequence of their 
treatment of the ambaſſadors, is more than 1 will 
aſſert, indeed I can no means aſcribe it to that 
cauſe. 


CXXXIV. But the vengeance of Talthybius *, 
who had been the herald of Agamemnon, fell upon 
the 


* 


95 Pit of puniſhment.]-Learned men have diſputed whether 
the ro Bagalcw was the place of puniſhment at Athens or at 
Sparta. See the Eſſais de Critique of Bellanger, page 63, and 
the note of Larcher on this paſſage. It was a deep pit, into 
which criminals were precipitated, See, in the Stratagemata of 
Polyænus, an entertaining accountof the ingenious and ſueceſsful 
contrivance of one Ariſtomenes to eſcape from this horrid place. 
Polhæn. book it. c. 2. Similar to this was the puniſhment of 
precipitation from the Tarpeian rock, inflicted on tate cri- 
minals amongſt the Romans. Perhaps it 3s not unreaſonable to 
preſume that a like kind of puniſhment prevailed amongſt the 
Jews, who, we are told in the goſpels, hurried our Saviour to 
the brow of the hill on which the city was built, . to 
throw him headlong down.—T. 

% Vengeance of Talilybius.]— The indignation of Talthy- 


bius 
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the Lacedzmonians. There is at Sparta a teniple 
of Talthybius; his poſterity are called Talthybiade, 
and are employed, as a mark of honour, on all 
. foreign embaſſies. A long time after the incident we 
have related the entrails of the victims continued at 
Sparta to bear an unfavourable appearance, till the 


people, reduced to deſpondency, called a general 
aſſembly, in which they enquired by their heralds, 


if any Lacædemonian would die for his country v. 
Une 


bius fell generally upon the condi of Lacedzmon, bat at 
Athens upon a particular houſe, namely on the family of Mil. 
tiades, ſon of Cimon, becauſe he had adviſed the Athenians to 
put to death the heralds who came to e r book 
11. chapter 12. 

I can no where find on what account theſe frm want 
to Talthybius and his poſterity. The perſons of heralds the 
laws of all nations conſented to hold ſacred, but this veneration 
was paid not to the individual, but to the office, The name 
of Talthybius occurs very ſeldom in Homer, and is never in- 
troduced with any tara 
. 

97 Die for bis country. A ſuperſtitious idea prevailed a- 
mongſt the ancients, that the ſafety of a whole nation might 
be ſecured, or the life of an individual be preſerved, by the 
voluntary devotion of one or more perſons to death. Thus, 
amongſt the Greeks, in the inſtance before us, and in the ex- 
ample of Leonidas, who devoted himſelf at Thermopylæ. The 
Romans were diſtinguiſhed by the ſame abſurd error: the chaſm 
of the forum was ſuppoſed to cloſe becauſe a Roman knight 
voluntarily leaped into it; and a ſplendid victory over their 
adverſaries was believed to be the conſequence of the ſelf- 
devotion of Decius. In ſucceeding times it became cuſtomary 
for individuals to devote and conſecrate themſelves, their for- 
tunes, and their lives, to the ſervice of the emperors. The 
folly began with Auguſtus, to whom one Pacuvius thus devoted 
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Upon this Sperthies v, fon of Aneriſtus, and Bulis 
ſon of Nicolaus, Spartans of great accompliſhments 
and diſtinction, offered themſelves to undergo 
whatever puniſhment Xerxes the . ſon of Darius 
ſhould think proper to inflict on account of the 
murder of his ambaſſadors. Theſe men therefore 
the penn ne. $0 che Modes, . peri | 
death, ©. | 


himſelf 3 
FF 2 OO 0 TN" 
a 


ö „ 
Be not the nobleſt paſſion paſt unſung, 
That ray peculiar, from unbounded love 
Effus'd, which kindles the heroic ſoul-—- 
Devotion to the public.” Glorious flame, 
Celeftial ardour, in what unknown worlds, 
Profuſely ſcatter d thro* the blue immenſe, 
Haſt thou been bleſſing myriads, fince in Rome, 
Old virtuous Rome, ſo many deathleſs names 
From thee their luſtre drew ? Since, taught d 
Their poverty put ſplendour to the bluſh, | 
Pain grew luxurious, and death delight? L. 


* Spertbies.]-—The name of this Spartan is very variouſly 
written : he is called Spertis, Sperchis, and Sperches, but it is 
of no great importance. Suidas, by an unpardonable negli- 
gence, changes theſe two Spartans into two Athenians. They 
ſung, in honour of theſe two exalted characters, a m 
dirge called Sperchis, though I doubt not that Bulis was alſo 


celebrated in it, as was Ariſtogiton in that of Harmodius. See 
Theecritus, Idyl. xv. 96, 98.— Larcher. 


The above miſtake in Suidde, which Larcher has pose 
ou. Ten e ö has omitted to 
notice.. | 


Vor. III. R | | cxxxy. 
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cxxxv. The magnanimity of tele to = 
as well as the words which they uſed; deſerve du 
tation. On their wpy to Suſa they came to Hye * 

darnes, à native of Perſia, and governor of the vn . 
quiſhed places in Aſia near the ſea : he entertained 
chem with much liberality and kindneſs, and ade 
dreſſed tliem as follows: Why, O Lacedzmos” 
« nians, will you reject the friendſhip of the king? 
« From me, and from my condition, you may leam 

* how well he knows to reward merit. 50 | 
re thinks highly of your virtue, and if you 

« but enter into his ſervice, he will doubtleſs aſſign 7 
&« to each of you ſome government in Greece“ 

« Hydarnes,” they replied, your advice with 
te reſpect to us is inconſiſtent : you ſpeak from the 
« experience of your own, but with an entire ignos 
* rance of our ſituation. To you ſervitude is fa- 
« miliar; but how ſweet a thing liberty is, you 
« have never known, if you had, you yourſelf 
ce would have adviſed us to make all poſſible exer· s 
« tions to preſerve it .“ 


C!xxxvl. When introduced; on their arrival. 
at Sufa, to the OY they were firſt ordered 


þ 99 To preſerve it. he Gi * ay degaci b 
zam vie arne HM, ae x meer, Which literally means; 
You would adviſe us to fight for it not only with ſpears, but 
with hatchets: which in a manner explains itſelf; for to kight 
with a ſpear implies fighting at a greater diſtance, and conſe- 
' quently with leſs danger, than was poſſible with an ax, the 
wounds of which muſt be more ſevere, and leſs eaſily avoid- 
3 


i 
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king, and ſome force was uſed to compel» thei. 
But this they refuſed to do, even if they ſhould 
.daſh their heads againſt the ground. They were 
not, they ſaid, aecuſtomed to adore a: man, nor 
was it for this purpoſe that they came. Aſter per- 
ſevering in ſuch conduct, they addrefled Xerxes 
himſelf in theſe and fimilar expreſſions: * King of 
« the Medes, we are ſent by our countrymen to 
© make atonement for thoſe. ambaſſadors who pe- 
© riſhed at Sparta.” Xerxes with' great magaani- 
mity ſaid he would not imitate the example of the 
Lacedæmonians. They in killing his ambaſiadars 
had violated the laws of nations; he would not be 
guilty of that with which he reproached them, nor, 
by deſtroying their meſſengers, N n 


their crime. 


cxxxvll. In conſequence of ts eondut of 
the Spartans; the indignation of Talthybius ſubſided 
for the preſent, notwithſtanding the return of Sper- 
thies and Bulis to their country.” But e 


100 Adore the ling. This was Ae alvays paid 
to the kings of Perſia, when admitted to their prefence ; but 
this the Greeks, with the exception of Themiſtocles and one 
or two more, uniformly refuſed to do. We learn from Valerios 
Maximus, that one Timagoras, an Athenian, having done this, 
was by his countrymen condemned to die: thinking the digtity 
of their city injured and degraded by this act of meannels.” 

Prideanx remarks, that this compliment of proſtration before 
him muſt have been paid the king of. Perfia by the prophets 

Ezra and ee, or- they could not dave ball accels to him. 
— 


971 
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to the Lacedemonian account, this diſpleafute ws . 


after! a long interval again conſpicuous in the war 
betwixt the people of the Peloponneſe and the 


. Athenians. For my own'part, Fſce no divine in 
terpoſition in this buſineſs: that the anger of 


Talthybius ſhould without ceaſing - continue 6 
operate till the devoted individuals were ſent from 
their country, ſeems juſt and reaſonable ; but that it 
ſhould ultimately fall on the children of theſe men, 


does not to me look like divine vengeance. Nico- 


laus the ſon of Bulis, and Aneriſtus the ſon of Sper- 


thies, had taken a fiſhing veſſel belonging to the 


Tirinthians '** full of men: being afterwards . ſent 


191 Divine interpoſition.]—To impute that to divine interps- 
fiton which human ſagacity is unable to account for or explain, 
ſeems the neceſſary reſult of ignorance combined with ſuper- 
ſtition. That in a caſe ſo remarkable as this before us, Hero- 
dotus ſhould diſdain to do this, does the higheſt credit to his 


candour and his wiſdom. The paſſage however has greatly 
. perplexed the moſt learned commentators, ſome thinking that 


the negative particle ought to be rejected, others the contrary. 
I would refer the curious reader to Valcnaer's note on the pal- 
ſage, which to me ſeems very ſatisfactory, and which I have bf ©, 


_ courſe adopted. T7. 


20 To the Tirinthians,]—Thucydides relates the particulars 
of this affair, book ii. chapter 67. From his account no divine 
interpoſition ſeems neceſſary to explain what happened to Nico- 


laus and Aneriſtus: they were two of ſeveral who fell into the 
hands of the Athenians, who were then at variance with Sparta. 


In the beginning of the war, the Lacedzmonians had put o 
death ſuch as they captured by ſea, and the Athenians thought 


- themſelves at liberty to retaliate. Thucydides ſays, that Ariſ- 


teas, one of the captives, was in a particular manner odious to 
the. Athenians, as they imputed to him many calamities they 


had recently experienced ; but he ſays no ſuch thing either of 


5 | on 
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monians, they were betrayed by Sitalces, fon of Te- 
reus, king of Thrace, and by Nymphodorus ſon of 
Pythus,' a man of Abdera. They were according- 

ly captured near Biſanthis on the Helleſpont, and 
being carried to Attica were put to death by the 
Athenians, as was alſo Ariſteus ſon of Adimantus, 
2 Corinthian.—Theſe events happened . * 
ater eng of Xerxes 


cxxxvini This expedirian to return to my 
proper ſubject, was nominally ſaid to be directed 
againſt Athens; but its real object was the entire 
conqueſt of Greece. The Greeks were long pre- 
pared for this invaſion, but they did not all think 
of it alike. They who had made their ſubmiſſion 
to the Perſian did not conceive they had any thing 
to apprehend from the Barbarian's prefenge, whilſt 
they who had reſiſted his propoſals were over- 
whelmed with terror and alarm. The united naval 
armament of Greece was far from able. to contend 
with his power; and a great number of them diſ- 
covered more inclination to go over to the Medes, 
than bannen 3 55 


CxxxXIX. I feel myſelf impelled in this place 

to deliver an opinion, which, though it may appear 
invidious to moſt men, as it. ſeems to me the fact, I 
ſhall not ſuppreſs. If the Athenians, through terror 


"07 After the expedition of Xerxes,]—The events here alluded , 
to happened in the third year of the eighty-ſeventh Olympiad, 
as appears from 2— | 
R 3 ot 
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of the impending danger, had forſaken their ce 
try, or if they had ſtayed merely to have furvens: | 
dered themſelves to Xerxes, he would 3 
have met with no reſiſtance by ſea; if he had ee. 
mained without conteſt maſter of the ſea, che fol- 
lowing muſt have been the event of things on the 
continent: Although they of the Peloponneſe had 
fortified the iſthmus by a number of walls, the” 
Lacedzmonians muſt inevitably have been deſerted 
by their allies, not ſo much from inclination as from 
their being compelled to fee their cities regularly; 
taken and pillaged by the Barbarian fleet. Thu 
left alone, after many efforts of valour, they would . 
have encountered an honourable death. Either this 
muſt have been their lot, or, ſeeing the ather Greeks 
forming alliances with the Medes, they themſelves: 
would have done the ſame: thus would Greece 
either way have been reduced under the Perſian* 
yoke. - Of what advantage the walls along the 
iſthmus could poſſibly have been, whilſt the | 
remained maſter of the ſea, I am unable to diſcover, 
Whoever therefore ſhall conſider the Athenians as 
the deliverers of Greece, will not be far from the 
- truth.” The ſcale to which they inclined would ne- 
ceſſarily preponderate. In their anxiety for pre- 
ſerving the liberties of their country, they animated 
the ardour of all that part of Greece which was 
before inclined to reſiſt the Medes. They, next to 
the gods, repelled the invader; nor did the Delphi 
oracles, alarming and terrific as they were, induce 
them to abandon Greece but they waited to re», 
ceive the invader. n 


PFAaLYMNDTA ag 
 EXL. The Athenians, deſirous to:know the will 
of the oracle, ſent meſſengers. to Delphi ; ho, 
after the cuſtomary ceremonies entering the temple, 
e ES 
pricey de ERIN TIRE 


66 Unhappy men, winks laſt limits 80 

« Forſake your homes, and city's lofty brow, 
For neither head nor bodies firm remain, 
“Nor hands aſſiſt you, nor can feet ſuſtain : -» 
« All, all is loſt; the fires ſpread wide around, 

* Mars in his Syrian car and arms is found; 
Not ye alone his furious wrath may fear ; 

Their towers from many ſhall his vengeance tear. 
« And now from hallow'd ſhrines the flames aſcend, 
ce Black blood and ſweat their fearful torrents blend. 
« Horror preyails! Ye victims of deſpair, 
Fc Bafin 


CXII. This reply filled the A 1 
gers with the deepeſt affliction: whilſt they were 
reflecting on its melancholy import, Timon, ſon of 
Androbulis, one of the moſt illuſtrious citizens of 
Delphi, recommended them to aſſume the dreſs 
of ſupplicants, and a ſecond time to conſult the 
oracle. They followed his advice; and expreſſed 
their ſentiments to the oracle in theſe terms; © O 
« king, return us an anſwer more auſpicious to our 
« country; let our ſupplicatory dreſs and attitude 
« incline you to compaſſion ; otherwiſe we will not 


* leaye your {an@ruary, but here remain till we 
R 4 : « die.“ 
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« die.“ The ſecond anſwer '** of the füt a, 2 


to this effect, | | "> 


W of jove, who ras Ohmpin heights dere, , 


ce Not Pallas' ſelf the ſolemn will can move. 


« My awful words attend then once again, * 5 


4 And firm they ſhall as adamant remain, 
« When all is loſt within Cecropian bounds, .. 


« And where Cithzron's facred Me trends.” 


c Jove to his lov'd Tritonian maid ſhall give 


« A wall of wood, where you and yours ſhall live. f 
Lour numerous foes approach forbear to ſtay, - 
ce But fly from horſe, and foot, and arms away,. 


Thou ſhalt, immortal Salamis, deſtroy 

The riſing ſource of many a mother's joy: 
* Thou ſhalt—tho' Ceres ſcatter o'er the plainy: 
* Or keep within diſpos'd, her W grain.“ 


CXLII. The melee as reaſonably wy 
might, deeming this reply leſs ſevere than the for- 


mer, wrote it down, and returning to Athens re: 


cited it to the people. Many different, and indeed 
entirely oppoſite opinions, were delivered concern- 


ing the meaning of the oracle: ſome of the oldeſt 


men thought it intended to declare, that the citadel, 
which nnn, was ſurrounded by a Palliſade, ſhould 


Fs Fern efron ]—This has 8 been imputed 0 | 
the interpoſition of Themiſtocles, Who, as Plutarch informs us, 


deſpairing to influence his fellow citizens by any human argu- 
ments, brought to his aid divine revelations, prodigies,, and 
oragles, which he employed like machines in a theatre, 


Nn 


oracular expreſſion of the wooden wall. "Others 
a by a wooden wall, meant 
ſhips, which therefore, omitting every thing elſe, it 
became them to provide. But they who inclined 
to this: opinion were e eee 
words of the oracle: 
«. Thou ſhalt, immortal Salamis, dbb 
* The riſing ſource of many a mother's joy: 
« Thou ſhalt—tho' Ceres ſatter's'er the plain, 
« Or keep within diſpos'd, her golden grain ;” 


for the interpreters of the aracle pcefmhed that a 
defeat would be the conſequence of a . 
ment near Salamis. 


CXLIII. There was at Athens a man lately ar- 
ved at the firſt dignities of the ſtate, whoſe name 
was Themiſtocles, the ſon of Neocles ; he would 
not allow the interpreters of the oracles to be en- 
tirely right, © If,” faid he *, © that prediction had 


293 1; ſaid bs Le- Iaft-menxioped oracle i thus given by 
Glover in his Athenaid, book L 334- 
« Ah, till my tongue like adamant is hard; 
Minerva's tow'rs muſt periſh : Jove ſevere 
So wills, yet granting, at his daughter's ſuit, 
Her peaple refuge under walls of Wood; 
But ſhun the myriads of terrific horſe, 

Which on your fields an eaſtern Mars ſhall bring.“ — 
dhe ceas'd, th' Athenian notes her anſwer dom; 
To one the moſt entruſted of his train 
He gives the tablet: « Back to Athens fly, 
He ſaid, « the ſon of Neocles alone, 
By his unbounded faculties, can pierce 
The hidden ſei of hi trio in. 
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_ © referred to the Athenians, the deity would nos 
& have uſed terms ſo gentle. The expreſſion would © 
& ſurely have been, O wretched Salamis, and not 
„ O immortal Salamis, if the inhabitants had 


* 


& been doomed to periſ in the vicinity of that iſland. 


Every more ſagacious perſon, he thought, muſt 
allow that the oracle threatened not the Athenians; 


but the enemy; he recommended them, therefore, 
to prepare for an engagement by ſea, the only proper 


interpretation of the walls of wood. This opinion 


of Themiſtacles appeared to the Athenians more 


judicious than that of the interpreters, who 'were 


averſe to a naval engagement; and who adviſed : 


their countrymen to attempt no reſiſtance, but ta 
abandon Attica, and ſeek another reſidence. | 


CXIIV. Themiſtocles had on a former accas 
fion given proofs of his ſuperior ſagacity: a conſt. 
derable ſum of money had been collected in the 
public treaſury, the produce of the mines of Lau- 


rium. A propoſal had been made, and approved, 


that this ſhould be. equally divided amongſt the ci- 
tizens of mature age, at the rate of ten drachmæ a 
head; Themiſtocles difſuaded'** the Athenians from 
this meaſure, and prevailed on them to furniſh out 


with it a fleet of two hundred veſſels, for the war 


with Egina. It was this war, therefore, which 


106 Themiftocles diſuaded.]—Plutarch, in his life of Themiſ- 


tocles, relates the ſame fact. It was doubtleſs a bold though ſa- 


gacious meaſure, and one of thoſe which, as it happens to meet- 


the temporary emotion of the people, occaſions a man either to 


be torn in pieces as the A bt or venerated as the ſaviour of 


his country.—7. 


6 operated 
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: operated to the ſafety of Greece, by obliging the | 
Athenians to become ſailors. This fleet was not 
applied to the purpaſe for which it was originally 
intended, but it opportunely ſerved for the general 
benefſk of Greece. The above ſhips being already 
prepared, the Athenians had only to encreaſe their 
number: it was therefore determined, in a general 
council, held after the declaration of the oracle, that 
they could not better teſtify their obedience to the 
divinity, than by meeting at ſea the Barbarian in- 
vader of their country, in conjunction with thoſe 
Greeks who chaſe to join their arma. Such were 
the oracles delivered to the Athenians, | 


CXLYV, Atthis council all the other Greeks affiſt- 
ed who were animated with an ingenuous ardour 
with reſpect to thejr country. After a conference, in 
which they pledged themſelves to be faithful to the 
common intereſt, it was firſt of all determined, that 
their private reſentments and hoftilities ſhould 
ceaſe, At this period great diſturbances exiſted, 
but more particularly betwixt the people -of 
Athens and Egina. As ſoon as they heard that 
Xerxes was at Sardis, at the head of his forces, 
the Athenians reſolved to ſend ſome emiſſaries into 
Aſia, to watch the motions of the king. It was 
alſo ined, to ſend ſome perſons to Argos, to 
form with that nation a confederacy againſt the 
Perſian war: others were ſent to Sicily, to Gelon, 
the ſon of Dinomenis; ſome to Corcyra and 
Crete, to ſollicit aſſiſtance for Greece, It was 
their view, if poſſible, to collect Greece into one 

| united 
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united body, to counteract a calamity which thes 
naced their common ſafety. The power of Gelon 
was then deemed of ſo much importance, as to be 
"TIE by no individual ſtate of Greece. I 42009 
CXL VI. When all theſe meaſures were wit 
upon, and their private animoſities had ceaſed, their 
firſt ſtep was to ſend three ſpies '” to Aſia. Theſe | 
men, on their arrival at Sardis, were ſeized, in the 
act of examining the royal army, and being top- 
tured by the command of the generals of the land 
forces, were about to be put to death. When 
Kerxes heard of this, he expreſſed himſelf diſpleaſed 
with the proceedings of his officers, and ſending 
ſome of his guards, he commanded them to bring 
the ſpies to his preſence, if they were not already 
dead: the guards arrived in time to preſerve 
them, and they were conducted to the royal pre- 
ſence. Xerxes, after enquiring their buſineſs, di- 
rected his guards to lead the men round his army“, 


107 Three ſpiet.— The treatment of ſpies is one of thoſe 
things about which nations the moſt poliſhed and the moſt 
barbarous have always thought and acted alike. To hang a 
ſpy the moment he is diſcovered, without any forms of judicial 
proceſs, is warranted by univerſal conſent, and ſeems juſtifiable 
on the common maxims of policy. 

The refinement of modern times annexes a conſiderable de- 
gree of infamy to the employment and character of a ſpy, but 
the enterprize of Diomed and Ulyſſes, as recorded by Homer, 
ſeems to prove that this was not always the caſe.-7, 

w# Round his army.) —A fimilar conduct was purſued by 
Caius Fabricius, with regard to the ſpies of Pyrrhus, 


and 
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when they had fully ſatisfied their curioſity, he ſuſ- 
fered them to depart without moleſtation, wherever 
they thought proper. Xerxes was prompted to this 
conduct, by the idea that if the ſpies were put to 
death, the Greeks would be able to form no 
conception of his power exceeding even the voice 
of fame; he -imagined alſo, that the loſs of three 
individuals could prove of no ſerious detriment to 
the enemy. But he concluded, that by the return 
of theſe men to Greece, the Greeks, hearing of the 
preparations made againſt them, would not wait 
his arrival to make their ſubmiſſions; and that con- 
ſequently he ſhould be ſpared the trouble of 


* marching againſt them. 


CXLVII. Upon another occaſion Xerxes ap- 
peared to reaſon in the ſame manner: when he was 
at Abydos he. ſaw ſome veſſels failing over the 
Helleſpont, which carried corn from the Pontus to 
Egina and the Peloponneſe. When his atten- 
dants diſcovered them to be enemies they. prepared 
to purſue them, and looked earneſtly on the king, 
as expecting his orders to do ſo. Xerxes enquired 
where theſe veſſels were going; on being told to 
the enemy, and that they were laden with corn, 
Well,“ he replied, © and are not we going to the 
* ſame place, carrying with us corn amongſt other 
* neceſſaries? How, therefore, can theſe injure us, 
« who are carrying proviſions for our uſe.” The 
ſpies, after ſurveying all that they deſired, returned 

to Europe, 


CALVIN, 
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CXLVIIL Aſter their return, thoſe Greeks with 

had aſſociated to reſiſt the Perſian ſent meſſengers 


wt a *% 


a ſecond time to Argos. The Argives give chis ac. 
count of their own conduct: They were acquaint 
ed, they ſay; at a very early period, with the Barba- 
rian's views upon Greece; and being aware, and i 
deed aſſured, that they would be called upon by the 
Greeks for their aſſiſtance to oppoſe him, they ſent 
to enquire of the oracle at Delphi what line of con- 
duct they might moſt advantageouſly purſue.” They 
had recently loſt fix thouſand of their countrymen, 
who were ſlain by the Lacedæmonians, under the 
conduct of Cleomenes, the ſon of Anaxandrides. The 
Pythian made them this reply : 


& You, whom your mn hate, whulſt gol 
cc above, 
dc Immortal gods, with trueſt kindneſs love, 
Keep cloſe within, and well your head defend 
* Which to the limbs ſhall ſure protection lend: 


This was the anſwer given them by the Pythian, be: 
fore the arrival of the Grecian envoys. When theſe 
had delivered their commiſſion to the ſenate of Argos; 
the Argives expreſſed themſelves diſpoſed to enter 
into a pacific treaty with the Lacedzmonians, for 
a term of thirty years, upon condition of having 


10 The command of half. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that the 
Argives ſent deputies to the general aſſembly, who, on aſking 
for a ſhare of the command, received an anſwer to this effeRt : 
That if they thought it harder to ſubmit to the command of 'a 

Grecian, than to have a Barbarian maſter, they might as well 
_ "Ray, as they were, in quiet: if they were ambitious to have the 
command of Greece, they muſt deſerve it by their 
actions. 


the 
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the command of half e of the treeps ; they 
thought nin rn eee 
but agreed to be ſatisfied with half; 


CXIIX. This, according to their own 8 
was the anſwer of the Argive ſenate, in contradic- 
tion to the advice of the oracle; not to join the 
Grecian confederacy. Their awe of the divinity 
did not prevent their urging with eagerneſs a treaty - 
for thirty years, in which period their children, they 
preſumed, would arrive at manhood ; and they 
feared, if they refuſed to make a treaty, and their 
former misfortunes ſhould be aggravated by any 
new calamity in the Perſian war, they might Bt 
ultimately reduced under the Lacedæmonian yoke. 
To theſe propoſals of the Argive ſenate the Spar- 
tan envoys replied, that with reſpect to the treaty; 
they would relate their determination to their coun- 
trymen ; but as to the military command, they 
were authorized to make this decifive anſwer : That 
as they had two kings; and the Argives but one., 
the Spartans could not deprive either of their two *** 
ſovereigns of his privileges; but there was no rea- 
ſon why the Argive prince ſhould not be veſted 
with a joint and equal authority. Thus the Argives 
relate that they found themſelves unable to ſubmit 


u The Argives but one. ]—Larcher ak on this paſſage, 
that it is the only one he has been able to diſcover, which men - 
tions there being a king of Argos, | 

ut Fither of their two.]In book v. chap. 75, we are told 
expreſsly that the Spartans paſſed a law, forbidding both their 
kings to. be at the ſame time preſent with the army, with 
which aſſertion the paſſage befare us evidently militates. 


. 
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to the Lacedzmonian inſolence, chooſing rather 8 
be ſubje& to the Barbarians, than to the tyranny of 
Sparta. They therefore informed the ambaſſa+ 

. dors, that if they did not quit their territories before 
fun-ſet, they ſhould be regarded as enemies. 


rn 


CL. The above is the Argive account; another 
report, however, is prevalent in Greece: Xerxes, it 
is ſaid, before he commenced hoſtilities with Greece, 
ſent a herald to Argos, who was inſtructed thus to 
addreſs the people: Men of Argos, attend to the 
« words of Xerxes: we are of opinion that Perſes, 
« whom we acknowledge to be our anceſtor, was the 
< ſon of Perſes, whoſe mother was Danae, and of 
c Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus; thus it 
” * appears that we derive our origin from you "3, It 

cc would 


bo 
4 
| 
N 
i» 
2 


DS 


x 


* 


nz Tyranny Sparta. — The Lacedzmonians, ſays Valc- 
naer, and Cleomenes in particular, had on various occaſions 
treated the Argives ill, theſe, therefore, with the Achæans, 
were the only people of the Peloponneſe who refuſed to aſſiſt 
them in the Peloponneſian war. 

23 Our origin from you.] —If the fables of Greece may be 
credited, the royal families of Perſeus and Argos came, from 
the ſame ſource. From Danae, the daughter of Acriſius and 
Jupiter, came Perſes, king of Argos ; Perſes had by Androme- 
da, the daughter of Cepheus, Perſes, who gave his name to tlie 

Perſians, before called Cepheri.— Larcher. 

It is truly ſaid by Plato (in Alcibiad. vol. ii. p. 120.) that 
the Heraclidz in Greece, and the Achæmenidæ among the 
Perſians, were of the ſame ſtock. On this account Herodotus 
makes Xerxes claim kindred with the Argives of Greece, as 
being equally of the poſterity of Perſes, the ſame as Perſeus, 
the ſun, under which character the Perſians deſcribed the patri- 

| arch 
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* would, therefore; be unnatural either for us to carry 
« on war with thoſe from whom. we are deſcended, or 
te for you to make us your adverſaries, by giving 
« your aſſiſtance to others. Remain, therefore, in 
« tranquillity. at home; if what -I meditate prove 
« ſucceſsful, no nation ſhall receive from me greater. 
e honours than yours.“ This propoſition appeared 
to the Argives of ſuch ſerious irfiportance, that they 
of themſelves made no application to the Greeks ; 
and when they were called upon for their aſſiſtance, 
they claimed an equal command, metely with 'the 
view of remaining quiet, for they knew the Lace- 
dæmonians would refuſe i it *. 


CLI. The e receives confirmation from = 
circumſtance repreſented in Greece to have happen- 
ed many years afterwards. The Athenians, upon 
ſome occaſion or other, ſent ambaſſadors to Suſa, 


arch from whom they were deſcended. Perſeus was the ſame as 
Mithras, whoſe ſacred cavern was ſtyled Perſeüm. 


Phzbe parens—ſcu te roſeum Titana vocari 
Gentis Achzmeniz ritu, ſeu præſtat Ofirin 
Frugiferum : ſeu Perſei ſub rupibus antri 
Indignata ſequi torquentem cornua Mithram. 
Statius Theb. i. 515. 


The above is from Bryant, N ii. 67, 68.—See alſo, of the 
ſame work, vol. i. 466, and vol. iii. 388. | 

"4 Would refuſe it.]—Plutarch, in his Eſſay on the Malignity 
of Herodotus, which I have fo frequently had occaſion to men- 
tion, ſays, that this paſſage is a remarkable inſtance of our au- 
thor's malice. '« Every body knows, ſays Plutarch, “that the 
Argives were not unwilling to enter into the Grecian confede- 
racy, although they did not chooſe ANT it Ag 
the Lacedzmonians.” \ 
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the city of Memnon , amongſt whom was Callias; * 
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the ſon of Hipponicus: at the ſame place, and time, 
were preſent ſome Argives, to enquire of Artaxerxes, 


the ſon of Xerxes, whether the friendſhip they kad 


formed with his father Xerxes continued ſtill in force, 
or whether he regarded them as enemies. Artaxerxes 
replied, that it certainly did continue, and that na 


city had a greater ſhare of his regard than Argos. 


CLI. Ia relating the above, 1 neither ſpeak 
from my own knowledge nor give any opinion, 
having no other authority but that of the Argives 
themſelves for ſaying that Xerxes ſent a herald to 
Argos, or that the Argive ambaſſadors at Suſa in- 
terrogated Artaxerxes concerning his friendſhip for 
their country. This, however, I know, that if all 
men were to produce in one place their faults, 
in order to exchange them for thoſe of their neigh- 

bours, 


5 City of Memnon.]—Built by Tithonus, the father of Mem- 
non, and called both by Herodotus and — the Memnonian 
city. 

16 Produce in one place. — This ſas 1s dence: The 
meaning of Herodotus ſeems to be, that if we take the repre- 
ſentation of the Argives, their guilt was not conſiderable, ac- 
cording to the favourable eye with which all men view their 
own faults. * I know,” ſays he, « that all men would rather 


keep their own faults, than take thoſe of others.” 


A ſimilar fentiment to this is well expreſſed by lord Cheſter- 
field, in a paper of the World. 

« If, ſometimes, our common parent has been a little partial, 
and not kept the ſcales quite even, if one preponderates too much, 
we throw into the lighter a due counterpoiſe of vanity, which 
never fails to ſet all right. Hence it happens, that hardly any 
man would without reſerve, and in every particular, change with 
any other ag # 


Solon, 
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tion each would willingly return with what he 
brought. The conduct of the Argives, according 
to this repreſentation, was not the baſeſt poſſible. 
But it is incumbent upon me to record the dif- 
ferent opinions of men, though I am not obliged 
indiſcriminately to credit them; and let this my 
opinion be applied to the whole of my hiſtory. It is 
then alſo aſſerted, that the Argives firſt invited the 
Perſian to invade Greece, imagining, after the loſſes 
they had ſuſtained from the Lacedæmonians, that 
they could experience no change for the worſe. 


CLIH. With the view of forming a treaty with 
Gelon, there arrived in Sicily different ambaſſadors 
from the ſeveral allies, and Syagrus on the part of the 
Lacedæmonians. An anceſtor of this Gelon was a 


Solon, according to Valerius Maximus, book vii. c. 2. aſſerted 
the ſame thing concerning human miſeries, © Solon aiebat fi in 
unum locum cuncti mala ſua contuliſſent, futurum ut propria de- 
portare domum quam ex communi miſeriarum acervo portionem 
ſuam ferre mallent. This topic is treated with great humour 
in the Spoctator, Ne 557 and 558. Should there be any doubt 
about the meaning of zaxa, in this paſſage, it may be obſerved 
that Plutarch ſubſtitutes eyxanuare. 

Plutarch, after reprobating the manner in which Herodotus 
ſpeaks of the Argives, adds this comment : 

What he therefore reports the Zthiopian to have exclaimed 
concerning the ointment and the purple, Deceitful are the beau- 
ties, deceitful the garments of the Perſians,” may be applied to 
himſelf; for deceitful are the phraſes, deceitful the figures, which 
Herodotus employs, being perplexed, fallacious, and unſound. For 
as painters ſet off and render more conſpicuous the luminous 
parts of their pictures by the aid of ſhades, ſo he by his de- 
rials extends his calumnies, and by his ambiguous ſpeeches 
makes his ſuſpicions take the deeper impreſſion,” —T. 

S2- .- citizen 
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| citizen of Gela m, of the iſland of Telo, -oppoſite- 
Eriopium ; hen the Lindians of Rhodes , and 


e built Gela, he accompanied them. 
| | His 


17 Gela. — The curious reader will find every thing relat.. 
ing to Gela amply diſcuſſed by the learned d'Orville, in his 
Sicula, page 111 to page'131. It ſeems probable that it was 
built 513 years before Chriſt. According to Diodorus Siculus, 
Phintias, tyrant of Agrigentum, deſtroyed Gela about the 124th 
Olympiad, and 572 years after its firſt foundation: the jnhabi- 
tants he removed to the town of Phintias, which he built. A 
medal has been found in Sicily, on one fide of which was a 
minotaur, the well known type of the people of Gela; on the 
reverſe a wild boar, which is always found on the medals of 
Phintias. See Larcher's Table Geographique, vol. vi. p. 

7.—7. 

is Rhodes.]—The Rhodians ſucceeded the Cretans in the 
dominion of the ſea; they ſtyled themſelves ſons of the ſen 
So Simias, their own hiſtorian, ſays of them, as cited by Cle. 
mens Alexand. and explained by Bochart, vw hanxoong.— See 
Diodorus Sic. 1. v. Florus calls them Nauticus populus. See 
Meurſius, where we find that Rhodes was ſtyled Mari enata, 
becauſe it emerged by the decreaſe of the ſea, They applied 
themſelves with great ſucceſs to maritime affairs, and became 
famous for building ſhips; they took ſo much care to keep the 
art to themſelves, that it was criminal not only to enter, but even 
look at their docks.—See in Euſtathius in Dion. the expreſſion 
Ta u . The high eſteem and credit which Rhodes ob- 
tained, is apparent from the ſuccours which the neighbouring 
ſtates ſent her, when almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake, See 
Polybius. In Polybius the reader may find an account of the 
wiſdom of her politics : one part I cannot omit, namely the juſt 
value they ſet on their poor, and their importance to the Rate, 
and of the care they took of them. They eſtabliſhed many 
rules for their maintenance, and made ample proviſion ſor them 
all, wiſely concluding, that the better they were uſed, the more 
obedient and peaceable they would be, and always ready to at- 
tend the ſummons of the public, in recruiting and manning their 
fleets. With the terror of theſe they long maintained the 
ſovereignty 
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His poſterity, in proceſs of time, became the miniſ- 
ters of the infernal deities *'?, which honour Telines, 
one of their anceſtors, thus obtained: Some men of 
Gela who, in a public tumult, had been worſted, 
took refuge at Mactorium, a city beyond Gela. 
Theſe Telines brought back to their allegiance, - 
without any other aid than the things ſacred to the 
above deities, but where or in what manner he ob- 
tained them I am unable to explain. * It was by 
their aid that he effected the return of the citizens 
of Gela, having previouſly ſtipulated that his deſ- 
cendants ſhould be the miniſters of the above- 
mentioned deities. That Telines ſhould undertake ' 
and accompliſh ſo difficult an enterprize, ſeems 
to me particularly ſurpriſing ; it was certainly be- 


ſovereignty of the ſeas, extending their dominion even to Pha- 
ros, near Agypt, till Cleopatra, by ſubtlety, ſhook off their 
yoke. The inhabitants of Pharos complaining of the heavy 
tribute they annually paid, as many other iſlands did, to the 
Rhodians, ſhe ordered a mole to be thrown up to join Pharos to 
the continent, which was ſurpriſingly executed within ſeven 
days, and thence called Eptaſtadium. Soon after this the Rho- 
dian officers being arrived at Pharos for the payment of the 
tribute, the queen, riding on horſeback over the new cauſeway to 
Pharos, told the Rhodians they did not know their own buſineſs ; 
that the tribute was not to be paid by the people. of the conti- 
nent, and Pharos was no longer an iſland. Let me add, that 
the inhabitants of Rhodes long maintained their credit in mari- 
time affairs, gave their aſſiſtance to the unfortunate, curbed 
and reſtrained the oppreſſor, and by the inſtitution of the 
knights of Jeruſalem, in 1308, enliſted themſelves in defence of 
Chriſtianity againſt the encroachments of the infidels, and gal- 
lantly defended their iſland againſt the Ottoman forces for the 
{pace of 200 years.—7. 
1 Infernal deitiat. Ceres and Proſerpine. | 
83 vypond 
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yond the abilities of any ordinary individual, and 
could only have een executed by a man of very ſu- 
perior qualities. He is, nevertheleſs, reported-by 


the people of Sicily to have been a perſon of dif- 
' ferent character; that is to ſay, of a delicate and 


effeminate nature, —So, however, he attained his 
dignities. 


CLIV. Cleander, the ſon of Pantareus, after paſs 
ſeſſing for ſeyen years the ſovereignty of Gela, was 
aſſaſſinated by Sabyllus, a citizen of the place, and 
ſucceeded in his authority by his brother Hippocras 
tes. During his reign Gelan ***, one of the poſte- 
rity of Telines, of mien induas there were many 
others, and particularly Æneſidemus, ſon of Patai- 
cus, of the body-guard of Hippocrates, was ſoon, 


on account of his military virtue, promoted to the 


rank .of general of the cavalry. He had eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſeyeral different wars 
which Hippocrates had proſecuted againſt the Calli- 
politz, the Naxians, the people of Zancle and Le- 
ontium, not to mention thoſe of Syracuſe, and 
many barbarous nations. Of all theſe cities, which 
I have enumerated, that of Syracuſe alone eſcaped 
the yoke of Hippocrates. The Syracuſans, indeed, 


10 Gelon.]— He was not, as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus aſſerts, 
the brother of Hippocrates. From belonging to the body 
guard of Hippocrates, he elevated himſelf to the government of 
Gela, and from thence to that of Syracuſe: this laſt he rendered 
a flouriſhing town, and ſo attached it to him by his liberality, 
that when they broke in pieces the ſtatues of the tyrants, to coin 
them into money, when Timoleon reſtored its ee, to Syre- 
cuſe, thoſe of Gelon alone were exempted.Larc had 
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had ſuſtained a ſignal defeat near the river Elorus, 
but the Corinthians and Corcyrzans had ſupported 
and delivered them, on the exprets condition that 
they ſhould give up to Hippocrates the city of 
Camarina, which they poſſeſſed from the n 


antiquity. 


CLV. Hippocrates, after reigning the ſame pe- 
riod as his brother Cleander, loſt his life before the 
town of Hybla , in a war againſt. the Sicilians. 
Gelon, after having conquered his fellow-citizens 
in a fixed battle, under pretence of defending the 
rights of Euclid and Cleander, ſons of Hippocrates, 
whoſe acceſſion to their father's dignity was reſiſted, - 
obtained the ſupreme authority of Gela, to the ex- 
cluſion of the lawful heirs. He afterwards obtained 
poſſeſſion of Syracuſe, taking the opportunity of 
reſtoring to their country, from Cſamene, thoſe of 
the Syracuſans called Gamori ***, who had been 


1: Hybla.]— There were in Sicily three cities of this name, 
the greater, the middle, and the little Hybla. The firſt of 
theſe is now called Paterno, and is at the foot of Etna; the ſe- 
cond is the modern Raguſa ; the third is Megara. It was be- 
fore the ſecond Hybla that Hippocrates died. Hybla was alſo 
the name of a mountain in Sicily, which abounded in thyme, 
and was celebrated for its bees; it has been ſufficiently noto- 
rious in poetic deſcription. 

I am conſciqus that, with reſpect to geographical deſcriptions, 
I have on all occaſions been conciſe, and ſome of my readers 
may, perhaps, think to a fault. In anſwer to this I gan only 
obſerve, that the geography of Herodotus might be reaſonably 
expected to employ a ſeparate volume.—T, 

122 Gamori. ]—The Gamori or Geomori, were properly thoſe 
who, ſent out in a colony, divided the lands amongſt them. 
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expelled by the common people, in conjunction 
with their own ſlaves the Cillyrians“ . The I 
fans, on his approach, made their OI 
delivered up their city. | Pp 

CLVI. When Gelon eee maſter of Su 
he made light of Gela, his former poſſeſſion, and 
conſigned it to the care of his brother Hiero. Syracuſe, 
which now was every thing to him, became ſoon a 
great and powerful city. Gelon removed from Ca- 
marine all its inhabitants, whom he made citizen 
of Syracuſe, after overturning their city. He did 
the ſame with reſpect to more than half of the people 
of Gela. He beſieged alſo the people of Sicilian 
Megara; on their ſurrender the moſt wealthy” 
amongſt them, who, on account of their activity 
againſt him, expected no mercy, were removed to 
Syracuſe, and permitted to enjoy the privileges-of 
citizens. The common people of Megara, who 
not having been inſtruments of the war, thought 
they had nothing to apprehend, after being con- 
ducted to Syracuſe, were ſold as ſlaves, to be carried 
out of Sicily. The people of Eubcea in Sicily were 
in like manner ſeparated, and experienced the ſame 
treatment, His motive, in both theſe inſtances, was 
his fear and diſlike of the common. people : thus 
he rendered himſelf a moſt powerful prince. 


CLVII. When'the Grecian ambaſſadors ar 


3 Cillyrians.]—This name is written differently. Larcher 
calls them Cillicyrians, 


', 


at 
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at Syracuſe; and obtained an audience of the king, 
they addreſſed him to this effect: The Lacedæ- 
« monians, Athenians, and their common allies, have 
« deputed us to ſolicit your aſſiſtance againſt the 
« Barbarian, You muſt have heard of his intend- 
« ed invaſion of our country, that he has thrown 
« bridges over the Helleſpont, and, bringing with 
him all the powers of Aſia, is about to burſt upon 
« Greece. He pretends, that his hoſtilities are di- 
« rected againſt Athens alone; but his real object 
« js the entire ſubjection of Greece. We call on 
« you, therefore, whoſe power is ſo great, and whoſe 
« Sicilian dominions conſtitute ſo material a por- 
cc tion of Greece, to aſſiſt us in the vindication of 
« our common liberty. Greece united will form a 
« power formidable enough to reſiſt our invaders ; 
« but if ſome of our countrymen betray us, and 
« others withold their affiſtance, the defenders of 
« Greece will be reduced to an inſignificant num- 
« ber, and our univerſal ruin may be expected to 
* enſue, Do not imagine that the Perſian, after 
« yanquiſhing us, will not come to you: it becomes 
« you, therefore, to take every neceſſary precaution; 
by affiſting us you render your own fituation ſe- 
cure. An enterprize concerted with wiſdom ſel- 
dom fails of ſucceſs.” | 


CLVIII. The reply of Gelon was thus vehe- 
ment : © Your addreſs to me, O men of Greece,” 
{aid he, © is infolent in the extreme. How can you 
« preſumetoſolicit my aid againſt the Barbarian, who, 
' when I formerly aſked you for aſſiſtance againſt 

« the 
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« the Carthaginians, and to revenge on the people 
« of Zgeſta the death of Dorieus, the ſon of 
cc Anaxandrides, offering in return to make thoſe 
. « commercial places free, from whence great ad- 
« yantages would have been derived to you, on 
« both occaſions refuſed to ſuccour me? That all 
ce this region, therefore, is not in ſubjection to the 
« Barbarians has not depended upon you; the 
c event, however, has been fortunate to me. But 
on the approach of war, and your-own immedi- 
ate danger, you have recourſe to Gelon. I ſhall 
not imitate your contemptuous conduct ; 1 am 
ready to ſend to your aid two hundred triremes, - 

© twenty thouſand heavy- armed troops, two thou- 

« ſand horſe, and as many archers, two thouſand 
ce ſlingers, and an equal number of light-armed ca- 
« valry. It ſhall be my care alſo to provide corn 
ce for all the forces of Greece, during the continuance 


14 Provide corn. The fertility of Sicily, with reſpe& to its 
corn, has from the moſt remote times been memorable. In the 
moſt flouriſhing times of Rome it was called the granary of the 
republic. See Cicero in Verrem, ii.—“ Ille M. Cato ſapiens 
cellam perariam reipublicz, nutricem plebis Romanæ Sicaliam 
nominavit.” Modern travellers agree in repreſenting Sicily 
as eminently abundant in its crops of corn. 

There is a fragment of Antiphanes preſerved in Athenzus 
which may thus be tranſlated, 

« A cook from Elis, a caldrop from Argos, wine of Phlius, 
tapeſtry of Corinth, ſiſh from Sicyon, pipers (avayres;) from 
Agium, . from Sicily, the pertumes of Athens, and eels of 
Bœotia.“ 

So that cheeſe alio was amongſt the numerous delicacies 
which Sicily ſupplied.—7. 


« of 
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« of the war: But I make theſe offers on the con- 


ee hone gun per gs ſupreme com- 
« mand, . nor 


* furniſh ſupplies,” 


| | 


CLIX. Syagrus, unable to contain himſelf, ex- 
claimed aloud : © How would Agamemnon, the 
e deſcendant of Pelops, lament, if he could know ' 
* that the Spartans ſuffered themſelves to be com- 
* manded by Gelon, and the people of Syracuſe! 
Upon this ſubje&t I will hear you no farther: if 
* you have any intention of aſſiſting Greece, you 
« muſt. ſubmit to be ſubordinate to the Lacedzmo- 
& nians; if you refuſe this, we decline your aid.” 


CLX. When Gelon perceived the particular 
averſion of Syagrus to his propoſals, he delivered 
himſelf a ſecond time as follows: © Stranger of 
“Sparta, when injuries are offered to an exalted 
character, they ſeldom fail of exciting his reſent- 
« ment: yet your conduct, inſulting as it is, ſhall 
© not induce me to tranſgreſs againſt decency. If 
« you are tenacious of the ſupreme authority, I may 
« be reaſonably more fo, who am maſter of more 
« forces, and a greater number of ſhips : but as you 
« find a difficulty in acceding to my terms, I will 
« remit ſomewhat of my claims. If you com- 


« mand the land forces, I will have the conduct of + 


e the fleet; or, if you will direct the latter, I will 
© command the former. You muſt be fatisfied 
« with the one of theſe conditions, or be content 

wo 
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te to \ depart without my powerful aſſiſtande 
Such were the propoſitions of Gelon. 


CLXI. The Athenian envoy, anticipating the 
Lacedzmonian, anſwered him thus: King of 
« Syracuſe, Greece has ſent us to you, not wanting 
ce a leader, but a ſupply of forces. Such is your 
cc ambition, that unleſs you are ſuffered to com- 
cc mand: you will not aſſiſt us. When you firſt 
« intimated your wiſh to have the ſupreme com- 
« mand of our united forces, we Athenians liſtened 
ce jn filence, well knowing that our Lacedæmonian 
ce ally would return you an anſwer applicable to us 
« both. As ſoon as you gave up this claim, and 
« were ſatisfied with requiring the command of the 
ce fleet alone, I then thought it became me to 
« anſwer you. Know then, that if the Spartan am- 
« baſſador would grant you this, we would not: 
ce if the Lacedzmonians refuſe the conduct of the 
cc fleet, it devolves of courſe to us; we would not 
« diſpute it with them, but we would yield it to 
« nobody elſe. It would little avail us to poſlſehs 
cc the greater part of the maritime forces of Greece, 
« jf we could ſuffer the Syracuſans to command 
« them. The Athenians are the maſt ancient peo- 


« ple 


125 My powerful affiftance.]—- lian, in his Various Hiſtory, 
book ix. chap. 5. relates this anecdote of Hiero and Themiſto- 
cles: | | 22 

When Hiero appeared at the Olympic games, and would have 
engaged with his horſes in the race, Themiſtocles prevented 
him, ſaying, that he who would not engage in the common 
danger ought not have a ſhare in the common feſtival. 


« ple of Greece, and we alone have never 
* changes <0: Ganoye from us was deſcended 
that 


The chronology of this fact is adduced by Bentley, as a 
convincing argument againſt the genuineneſs of the epiſtles im- 
_ to Themiſtocles. See Bentley on Phalaris, p. 395. 

126 Fs moſt ve people of Greece. Ihe Athenians, in ſup- 
port of their antiquity, aſſumed many romantic appellations, 
calling themſelves the ſons, of the earth, v, av req horte, 
ynyirtic, TyXeyores, Children of clay. See Heſychius at the word 
yy; Oppoling alſo theſe appellations to the fiftion of the 
Ag yptians, concerning the generation of man from the ſlime and 
mud of the river Nile, they afterwards, as an emblem of their 
own fortuitous generation, wore the cicade, or harveſt flies, 
commonly tranſlated graſhoppers, in their hair. Their comic 
poet, who on no occaſion ſpared his countrymen, makes of 
this their emblem a happy but ſarcaſtic uſe, telling them that 
the cicada, which they pretended to be a ſymbol of them- 
ſelves, did really exhibit their faithful picture, they were a»bgu- 
Tos oe TagroTry with this only difference, that whereas the 
cicada only ſang upon the boughs for a- month or. two, they 
ſung away their whole lives in hearing cauſes; that in ſhort they 
were oweguonoyes (See Athenzus, p. 540.) ſauntering through the 
ſtreets to pick up the looſe grain which fell from the induſtrious 
farmer, to find out a place, ar, where they had nothing 
to do. This claim, however, of the Athenians to antiquity was 
oppoſed by the Arcadians, who boaſted that they exiſted before 
the moon, and to keep up this pretence they wore /unulas or 
moons in their ſhoes, as the Athenians wore the cicada in 
their hair: they therefore called - themſelves wgoomne ; and 
Strabo, in his eighth book, owns their plea, aſſerting that the 
Arcadians were the oldeſt of all the Grecians.— I cannot help 
thinking that the Arcadians were called Silen, before they diſ- 
puted with the Athenians on the ſubject of antiquity. A prin- 
cipal part of their poſſeſſions in Aſia were called Salonum, and 
the cheeſe there made caſeus Salonites, words not unlike to 


Silenus and Selenita. The name alſo is preſerved in Silenus, 
| the 


N 
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« that hero, who, according to Homer, of all theſe" 

« who marched againſt Troy, was the moſt expert 
« in the arrangement and diſcipline of an army: 
© ve relate theſe things with a — ſenſe ot 
« our own ** 8 


CLXII. « Man of Athens,” anſwered Gelen; 
c it does not appear that you want commanders, 
« but troops. Since, therefore, you would obtain 
« every thing, and concede nothing, haſten your 
« departure, and inform Greece that their year will 
* be without its fpring.” The meaning of his ex-" 
| preſſion was, that as the ſpring was the moſt de- 

firable ſeaſon of the year, fo were. his forces with, 
reſpect to thoſe of Greece; Greece, therefore, defti= 

tute of his alliance, would be as a year without its 
ſpring, | 


CLXIII. The Grecian ambaſſadors, after re- 
cerving this anſwer from Gelon, ſailed back again. 
Gelon afterwards, apprehending that the Greeks 
muſt fall before the Barbarian power, and ſtill diſ- 
daining, as monarch of Sicily, to be ſubordinate to 
the Spartans ig the Peloponneſe, adopted the follow» 
ing meaſure :—As ſoon as he heard that the Perfian 
had paſſed the Helleſpont, he ſent three fifty-oared 

veſſels to Delphi, under the conduct of Cadmus, the 


the uſual companion of Pan, the Arcadian deity. Silenus, 

as the Greek language prevailed, might afterwards be changed 

into Seleus or Selenita, from the word Selene, then better under- 

ſtood, or on purpoſe to maintain the conteſt of antiquity, and to 

account for calling themſelves Preſeleni.— . Fe. 
| 5 
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ſon of Scythes, of the iſle of Cos; he had with him 
a large ſum of money, and a commiſſion of a paci- 

fic tendency '*7. They were to obſerve the iſſue of 
the conteſt: if the Barbarian proved victorious, 
they were to give him earth and water, in token of 
the ſubmiſſion of thoſe places of which Gelon was 
prince; if victory fell to the Greeks, they were to 
return home. 


CLXIV. This Cadmus had received from his 
father the ſovereignty of Cos; and though his ſitua- 
tion was free from every ſpecies of diſquierude, he 
reſigned his authority from the mere love of juſtice, 
and retired to Sicily. Here, in conjunction with 
the Samians, he inhabited Zancle, the name of 
which place was afterwards changed to Meſſana 
This man Gelon ſelected, being convinced from his 
previous conduct of his inviolable attachment to 
juſtice. Amongſt the other inſtances of rectitude 
which he exhibited, the following is not the leaſt 
worthy of admiration : If he had thought proper he 
might have converted to his own uſe the wealth 
with which Gelon entruſted him; but after the 
victory of the Greeks, and the conſequent departure 


27 Pacific tendenqy.— ont Moyes literally © friendly words. 

124 Meſana.]—It is by no means certain when this happen- 
ed: the authorities of Herodotus and Thucydides are contra- 
dicted by that of Pauſanias. The reader who may wiſh mi- 
nutely to inveſtigate this fact; I refer to Larcher's long note to 
Bentley on Phalaris, page 104, who avails himſelf of it to detect 
the forgery of the epiſtles aſcribed t to Phalaris ; and laſtly to 
d'Orville? $ Sicula.—7. 


of 
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of Xerxes, he carried all theſe riches back gun 10 
Sicily. - wt > 


CLXV. The Sicilians affirm, that Gelon ws 

ſtill have aſſiſted the Greeks, and ſubmitted to ſerve 
under the Lacedæmonians, if Terillus, the ſon of Cri- 
nippus, who had been expelled from Himera, where 
hie had exerciſed the ſovereignty, by Theron, ſon of 
Znefidemus, had not at this time brought an army 
againſt him. This army was compoſed of Pheni- 
cians, Africans, Iberians, Ligurians, Helifycians, 
Sardinians, and Cyrnians, under the command of 
Amilcar, ſon of Anno, king of Carthage, to the 
amount of three hundred thouſand men. This 
perſon Terillus had conciliated, partly from the 
rites of private hoſpitality, but principally by the 
interpoſition of Anaxilaus, ſon of Cretineus, king of 
Rhegium, who had given his children as hoſtages 
to Amilcar, to induce him to come to Sicily“, 
and revenge the cauſe of his father-in-law. Anaxi- 
laus had married a daughter of Terillus, whoſe 
name was Cydippe : Gelon, from theſe circumſtan- 
ces being unable to aſſiſt the Greeks, ſent, as we 
have deſcribed, a ſum of money to Delphi. 


229 King of Carthage.]=Larcher remarks, from Polyamus 
and Cornelius Nepos, that the title of king was frequently given 
to the Carthaginian generals. 

139 Come to Sicily. —Diodorus Siculus relates, chat Xerxes 
had made a treaty with the Carthaginians, and that it was in 
conſequence of this that the war here mentioned took place i in 


Sicily. 
CLXVI | 


CLXVI. ns ales 
that Gelon and Theron conquered the Carthaginian 
Amilcar, in Sicily, on the ſame day „ which was 
remarkable for the victory of the Greeks at Sala- 
mis. The father of Amilcar, they aſſert, was a 
Carthaginian, his mother a native of Syracuſe ; he 
had been elevated to the throne of Carthage for his 
perſonal virtues. After being vanquiſhed, as we 
have deſcribed, he diſappeared, and was never ſeen 
afterwards, dead or alive, though Gelon with the 
moſt diligent care endeayoured to diſcover him, 


CLXVII. The Carthaginians, and with ſome pro- 
bability, aſſert, that during the conteſt of the Greeks 
and Barbarians in Sicily, which, as is reported, con- 
tinued from morning till the approach of night, 


131 On the ſame day.]—Diodorus Siculus ſays the ſame thing, 
of courſe theſe two authors are agreed about the year of the 
battle of Thermopylæ, and differ only in a few months. Hero- 
dotus makes it to have happened in the beginning of the firſt 
year of the 75th Olympiad ; Diodorus Siculus ſome months af- 
terwards. 

The victory of Gelon did him great honour } but what in my 
epinion did him more, was, that when he granted peace to the 
Carthaginians, he ſtipulated that they ſhould never again ſacri- 
fice children to Saturn. Nevertheleſs, Diodorus Siculus, who 
mentions this treaty, ſays nothing of this condition; and it ap- 
pears from this author, that the barbarous cuſtom above-men- 
tioned ſtill prevailed in the time of Agathocles, at is to ſay, 
in the 117th Olympiad.— Larcher. 

132 Though Gelon.]—If Polyznus may be believed, Gelon 
very well knew the fate of Amilcar; ſee lib. i. c. 27, Not daring 
to face him openly i in the field, he deſtroyed him by a parry 

ſtratagem, when in the act of offering ſacrifice. 


Vor. III. p Amilcar 
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Amilcar remained in his camp; here he offered ſa- 
crifice to the gods, conſuming upon one large pile 


the entire bodies of numerous victims. As foon 


as he perceived the retreat of his party, whilſt he 


was in the act of pouring a libation, he threw him - 

ſelf into the flames, and for ever diſappeared. Whe- 

ther, according to the Pheenicians, he vaniſhed in 

this, or, as the Carthaginians alledge, in ſome other 

manner, this laſt people, in all their colonies, and 

particularly in Carthage, erected monuments in his 

honour, and ſacrifice to him as a divinity. Enough 
perhaps has been ſaid on the affairs of Sicily. 


CLXVIII. The conduct of the Corcyreans did 
not correſpond with their profeſſions. The ſame 
emiſſaries who viſited Sicily, went alſo to Corcyra, 
the people of which place they addreſſed in the 
terms they had uſed to Gelon. To theſe they re- 
ceived a promiſe of immediate and powerful affiſt- 
ance : they added, that they could by no means be 
indifferent ſpectators of the ruin of Greece, and 
they felt themſelves impelled to give their aid, from 
the;conviction, that the next ſtep to the conqueſt of 
Greece would be their ſervitude ; they would there- 
fore aſſiſt to the utmoſt, —Such was the flattering 
anſwer they returned. But when they ought to 
have fulfilled their engagements, having very dif- 
ferent views, they fitted out a fleet of ſixty veſſels ; 


"35 Numerous victims] — We find Crœſus, in a preceding 
book, offering up three thouſand choſen victims; ſee book i. 
chap. 50. 


theſe 
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theſe were put to fea, though not without difficulty, 
and failing towards the Peloponneſe, they ſtationed 
themſelves near Pylos and Tænaros, off the coaſt of 
Sparta. Here they waited the iſſue of the conteſt, 
never imagining that the Greeks would prove vic- 
torious, but taking it for granted that the vaſt power 
of the Perſian would reduce the whole of Greece. 
They acted in this manner to juſtify themſelves, in 
addrefling the Perſian monarch to this effect: . The 
« Greeks, O king, have ſollicited our aſſiſtance, 
« who, after the Athenians, are ſecond to none in 
« the number as well as ſtrength of our ſhips; but 
« we did not wiſh to oppoſe your deſigns, or to do 
« any thing hoſtile to your wiſhes.” By this lan- 
guage they hoped to obtain more favourable condi- 
tions ; in which they do not to me appear to have 
been at all unreaſonable : they had previouſly con- 
certed their excuſe to the Greeks, When the 
Greeks reproached them for withholding the pro- 
miſed ſuccour, they replied that they had abſolutely 
fitted out a fleet of ſixty triremes; but that the 
north-eaſt winds would not ſuffer them to paſs the 
promontory of Malea: and that it was this accident 
alone, not any want of zeal, which prevented their 
arrival at Salamis till after the battle. It was thus 
they attempted to delude the Greeks. 


CLXIX. The Cretans being in like manner ſol- 
licited by the Grecian envoys to aſſiſt the common 
cauſe, determined to conſult the oracle at Delphi 
about the expediency of ſuch a meaſure:Inconſi- 
&« derate as you are,” replied the prieſteſs, has not 

T 2 « Minos 
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« Minos given you ſufficient cauſe to regret the 
© part you took with reſpect to Menelaus ? The 
* dee refuſed to revenge the murder of Mi. 
'« nos , at Camicus, though you aſſiſted them to 

| « puniſh 


134 Minos.]=The Cretans had ſent ſome forces to the Tro- 
jan war, under the conduct of Idomeneus and Merion. Ido- 
meneus was a deſcendant of Minos, and at his death the govern- 
ment of the family of Minos ceaſed. Minos expelled from 
Crete the Rhadamanes; ſee the Dionyſiaca of Nonnus, cited 
by Meurſius, p. 120. Thoſe who ſettled with Minos at Crete, 
are the firſt whom the Grecian hiſtory records for their power 
and dominion at fea; he extended his juriſdickion to the coaſts 
of Caria on the one hand, and. to the cities of Greece on the 
other ; uſing his power with moderation and juſtice, and em- 
ploying it againſt thoſe lawleſs rovers and pirates who infeſted 
the neighbouring iſlands, and in the protection and ſupport of 
the injured and diſtreſſed. If he be repreſented in worſe colours. 
by ſome authors, the painting is the hand of one who copied 
from thoſe, whoſe rapine and oppreſſion had provoked and felt 
his reſentment. Minos was no leſs renowned for his arms 
abroad, than for his polity and good government at home; he 
is ſaid to have framed a body of laws, under the direQion of 
Jupiter, for his ſubjeQs of Crete, and, though this may have the 
air of a romance, invented, as ſuch reports were, to give the 
better ſanction to his laws, yet it is confeſſed, ſays Strabo, that 
Crete in ancient times was ſo well governed, that the beſt Rates 
of Greece, eſpecially the Spartan, did not diſdain to tranſcribe 
many of its laws, and to form the plan of their government ac- 
cording to this model. Lycurgus retired into Crete, and tranſ- 
cribed its laws. Meurſius, p. 162 ; they related principally to 
military points. A. Gellius records one inſtance of this agree- 
ment of the military ſort, in giving the onſet to battle, I. i. c. 11, 
there are many others in Meurſius, Beſides Plato and Ephorus, 
mentioned by Strabo, we may add Xenophon and Polybius, 
bearing their witneſs to what I have above ſaid of the ancient 


Cretans character. As it was gained by, ſo it fell with, the de- 
ſcendants 
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« puniſh the rape of a Spartan woman by a Barba- 
ec barian.” This anſwer induced the Cretans to 
refuſe their aſſiſtance. 


CLXX. It is ſaid that Minos coming to Sica- 
nia, now called Sicily, in ſearch of Dædalus , pe- 
a riſhed 


ſcendants of Minos; for when the Carians had expelled the 
former, and were become maſters of the iſland, as Diodorus Si- 
culns ſuppoſes that they did ſoon after the Trojan war (book v. 
at the end) Crete became a den of ryrants, and a neſt of pirates, 
as infamous for their thefts and injuſtice, as the Eteocretans had 
been famous for their oppoſite virtues.——T. 

. Dedalus.|—Diodorus Siculus gives the following account 
of Dædalus, book iv. c. 76. 

Dzdalus was an Athenian, of the family of Erectheus; he 
was eminently ſkilful as an architect, as a ſtatuary and engraver. 
He had arrived at ſo great excellence, that his poſterity boaſted 
of his figures, that they appeared to ſee and to move like hu- 
man beings. He was the firſt who formed eyes to his figures, and 
repreſented the limbs and arms correctly and diſtinctly. Before 
his time artiſts made the eyes of their figures cloſed, the hands 
ſuſpended cloſe to the ſides. His nephew Talos was his pupil, 
whoſe ingenuity ſo excited his envy and jealouſy that he killed 
him : for this he was condemned to death by the Areopagus, 
but flying to Crete, his talents procured him great reputation, 
and the friendſhip of Minos. This he forfeited from uſing his 
art to gratify the prepoſterous paſſion of Paſiphae, the wife of 
Minos; whence the ſtory of the birth of the Minotaur, He 
conſequently fled from hence with his ſon Icarus, who gave his 
name to the ſea where he periſhed. Dædalus went to Sicily, 
where he was received and entertained by Cocalus ; Minos pur- 
ſued him with a numerous fleet, he landed in the territory of 
Agrigentum, and ſent to Cocalus to demand Dzdalus. Coca- 
lus invited him to a conference, promiſed to give Dædalus up, 
and offered him the rites of hoſpitality ; after which he ſuffo- 
cated Minos in a hot bath, 


29 It 
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riſhed by a violent death . Not long afterwards, 
actuated as it were by ſome divine impulſe, all the 
Cretans in a body, except · the Polichnites and the 


Præſians, paſſed over with a great fleet to Sicania, 


and for five years laid cloſe ſiege to Camicus, inha- 
bited even to my time by the Agrigentines. Unable 
either to take the place or continue the ſiege, they 
were compelled by famine to retire; a furious tempeſt 
attackedthemoff the coaſt of Iapygia, and drove them 
aſhore, As their veſſels were deſtroyed, and they were 
unable to return to Crete, they remained there, 
and built the town of Hyria, Inſtead of Cretans 


It has been diſputed, whether with the aſſiſtance of Dzdalus, 
Minos was not the inventor of the labyrinth. The credit of 
the invention is by Pliny aſſigned to the Ægyptian; Ovid very 
prettily compares the winding of the Cretan labyrinth to the 


| courſe of the Meander, I. viii. 160. 


Non ſecus ac liquidus Phrygiis Mzandros in arvis 
Ludit, et ambiguo lapſu refluitque fluitque, 
Occurrenſque ſibi venturas aſpicit undas; 

Et nunc ad fontes, nunc in mare verſus apertum 
Incertas exercet aquas. Ita Dædalus implet 
Innumeras errore vias, &c. 2. 


136 Violent death. —Zenobius affirms, that whilſt he was at 
the bath, the daughter of Cocalus killed him, by pouring boil- 
ing pitch upon him. Diodorus Siculus ſays, that Cocalus hav- 
ing permitted him to do what he wiſhed, and offering him the 
rites of hoſpitality, ſuffocated him in a bath, of which the water 
was too hot. Pauſanias ſays nothing of the kind of death which 
Minos died; he ſatisfies himſelf with ſaying, that the daughters 
of Cocalus were fo pleaſed with Dædalus on account of his in- 
genuity, to oblige him, reſolved to deſtroy Minos. The vio- 
lent death of this prince cauſed Sophocles to write a tragedy, 
called Minos, as appears from Clemens Alexandrinus or Cami- 
cci, as we find in Athenæus. Larcher. 


they 


they took the name of Meſſapian Iapyges , and from 
being iſlanders they became inhabitants of-the con- 
tinent. From Hyria they ſent out ſeveral colonies ; 
with theſe, the Tarentines being afterwards engaged 
in the moſt deſtructive hoſtilities, received the ſe- 
vereſt defeat we ever remember to have heard re- 
lated. The Tarentines were not on this occaſion 
the only ſufferers ; the people of Rhegium, who 
had been inſtigated by Mycithus, ſon of Chœrus, 
to aſſiſt the Tarentines, ſuſtained a loſs of three 
thouſand men; the particular loſs of the Tarentines 
has not been recorded. Micythus had been one 
of the domeſtics of Anaxilaus, and had been left to 
take care of Rhegium ; being driven thence, he re- 
ſided afterwards at Tegea in Arcadia, and conſe- 
crated a great number of ſtatues '** in Olympia, 


17 Tapyges.]—So called from Iapyx, the name of the ſon of 
Dxdalus. Iapyx was alſo the name of the Weſtern wind. 
See Horace : | 

Obſtrictis aliis præter Iapyga 
Ventis. 
Again, 
| Ego quid fit ater 
Adriz novi finus, et quid albus 
Peccet Iapyx. 


The particulars of the battle, mentioned in the 3 
part of the chapter, may be found at length in Diodorus Siculus, 
book 11. chap. 52. | 

15 Great number of flatues.]=Theſe are ſpecified in Pauſa- 
nias ; they conſiſted of the ſtatues of Amphitrite, Neptune, and 
Veſta, by the hand of Glaucus, an Argive: there were alſo 
Proſerpine, Venus, Ganymede, Diana, Homer, and Heſiod; next 
theſe- were Aſculapius and Hygeia, with Agon. Theſe with 
many others were given by Micythus, in conſequence of a vow 
made on account of his ſon, who was afflicted with a dangerous 


diſeaſe.—7. 
T 4 CLXXI. 


| 
| 
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CLXXI. My remarks concerning the people of 
Rhegium and Tarentum, have interrupted the 
thread of my narration. Crete being thus left 
without inhabitants, the Præſians ſay, that various 
emigrants reſorted there, of whom the greater num- 
ber were Greeks. In the third age after the death 
of Minos, happened the Trojan war, in which the 
Cretans were no contemptible allies to Menelaus, 
On their return from Troy, and as ſome have aſ- 
ſerted as a puniſhment for the part they had taken, 
a ſevere peſtilence and famine deſtroyed them and 
their cattle ; they who ſurvived, were joined by 
others who migrated to them, and thus was Crete 
a third time peopled, By recalling theſe incidents 
to their remembrance, the Pythian checked their 
inclination to aſſiſt the Greeks, 


CLXXII. The Theſſalians were from the be- 
ginning compelled to take the part of the Medes, 
taking care to ſhew their diſlike of the conduct of 
the Aleuadæ. As ſoon as they heard that the Per- 
ſian had paſſed over into Europe, they ſent deputies 
to the iſthmus, where were aſſembled the public 
counſellors of Greece, deputed from thoſe ſtates 
which were moſt zealous to defend their country. 
On their arrival the Theſſalian deputies thus ſpake : 
« Men of Greece, it will be neceſſary to defend 
« the Olympic ſtraits, for the common ſecurity of 
« Theſlaly, and of all Greece. We on our parts 
« are ready to aſſiſt in this, but you muſt alſo ſend 
« a conſiderable body of forces, which if you omit 
* to do, we ſhall undoubtedly make our terms 

cc with 
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« with the Perſian. It cannot be juſt that we, who 
« from our ſituation are more immediately expoſed 
« to danger, ſhould periſh alone on your account. 
te If you refuſe to aſſiſt us, you cannot expect us to 
« exert ourſelves for you. Our inability to reſiſt 
« will juſtify our conduct, and we ſhall endeavour 
© to provide for our own ſecurity.” 


CLXXIII. The Greeks in conſequence deter- 
mined to ſend a body of infantry by ſea to defend 
theſe ſtraits. As ſoon as their forces were ready 
they paſſed the Euripus. Arriving at Alus, in 
Achaja*, they diſembarked, and proceeded towards 
Theſſaly. They advanced to Tempe, to the paſſage 
which connects the lower parts of Macedonia with 
Theſſaly, near the river Peneus, betwixt Olympus 
and Offa; here they encamped, to the number of ten 
thouſand heavy-armed troops, and they were joined 
by the Theſſalian horſe. The Lacedzmonians 
were led by Euznetus, ſon of Carenus, one of the 
Polemarchs , though not of the blood-royal. 
Themiſtocles, ſon of Neocles, commanded the 


In Achaia.]- Achaia means here Phthiotis, in Theſſaly, 
See Strabo, b. ix. 

139 One of the Polemarchs.]—The Polemarch ſeems to have 
| had ſeparate and diſtin duties in peace and in war; in peace, as 

I have elſewhere obſerved, it was his buſineſs to ſuperintend the 
ſtrangers reſident in Sparta, as well as to ſee to the maintenance 
of the children of thoſe who died in the public ſervice. 

In war he ſeems to have been a kind of aid de camp to the 
king, and to have communicated his orders to the troops. We 
may preſume, from what Herodotus ſays in the concluſion of 
the paragraph, that the Polemarchs were generally of the blood- 


royal.—7. Wa 
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Athenians. Here they remained but a few days; 


for Alexander, ſon of Amyntas, the Macedonian, 


ſent to them, recommending their retreat, from 


- their total inability to make any ſtand againſt the 


land and ſea forces of the enemy, whoſe numbers 
he explained. The Greeks thinking the advice 


- reaſonable, and the Macedonian amicable towards 


them, regulated their conduct by it. I am rather 
inclined to impute the part they acted to their fears, 
being informed that there was another; paſſage into 
Theſſaly, through the country of the Perrhæbi, in 


the higher region of Macedonia, near the city 


Gonnos, and through this the army of Xerxes 4:4 
actually paſs. The Greeks retired to their ſhips, 
and returned to the iſthmus, 


CLXXIV. This expedition to Theſſaly was un- 
dertaken when the king was preparing to paſs into 
Europe, and was already at Abydos. The Theſ- 
ſalians, forſaken by their allies, loſt no time in treat- 
ing with the Medes; they entered warmly into 
the king's affairs, and proved themſelves remark- 
ably uſeful. 


CLXXV. The Greeks, after their return to the 
iſthmus, in conſequence of the advice of Alexander, 
called a council to deliberate how and where they 
thould commence hoſtilities. It was ultimately de- 
termined to defend the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, as 
being not only narrower than thoſe of Theſſaly, but 
alſo within a leſs diſtance. Of that other avenue by 
which the Greeks at Thermopyle were ſurprized, 

they 
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they had not the ſmalleſt knowledge, till, having 
arrived there, they were ſhewn it by the Trachini- 
ans. To prevent the approach of the Barbarians 
to Greece, they undertook to guard this paſſage : 
their fleet they reſolved to ſend to Artemiſium on 
the coaſt of Hiſtiæotis. Theſe places are ſo con- 
tiguous, that a communication betwixt the two 
armaments was extremely eaſy. 


CLXXVI. The above places may be thus de- 
ſcribed :—Artemifium “, beginning from the Thra- 
cian ſea, gradually contracts itſelf into a narrow ſtrait 
betwixt the iſland of Sciathus and the continent of 
Magneſia, At the ſtraits of Eubcea Artemiſium 
meets the coaſt, upon which is a temple of Diana. 
The entrance into Greece by the way of Trachis 
is in its narroweſt part half a plethrum ; compared 
with the reſt of the country, the part moſt contract- 
ed lies before and behind Thermopylæ ; behind, 


near 


fAriemiſium.] — According to this deſcription, Artemiſium is 
the name of the whole ſea, from Sepias to the Cenæan promon- 
tory. 

142 Thermopylz.]—An excellent plan of the ſtraits of Ther- 
mopylz, as they at preſent appear, may be ſeen in the charts 
of the Voyage du Jeune Anacharſis. The deſcription which 
Livy gives of them has been greatly admired, —See liber xxxvi. 
e. 

"Led ad-orientem montes CEtam vocant; quorum quod 
altiſſimum eſt, Callidromon appellatur, in cujus valle ad Malia- 
cum ſinum vergente iter eſt non latius quam LX paſſus. Hæc 
una militaris via eſt, qua traduci exercitus, fi non prohibeantur 
poſſint. Ideo Pylæ, et ab aliis, quia calidz aquæ in ipſis faucibus 
ſunt, Thermopylæ locus appellatur, nobilis Lacedzmoniorum 
adverſus Perſas morte magis memorabili quam pugna.?” 


| 
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near the Alpeni, there is room only for 4 ſingle 
carriage; before, near the river Phoenix, by the 
town of Anthela, the dimenfions of the paſſage are 
the ſame. To the weſt of Thermopylæ, is a ſteep 
and inacceſſible mountain, which extends as far as 
Eta; to the eaſt, it is bounded by the ſhoals and 
by the ſea. In theſe ſtraits, there are warm baths 
which the natives call Chytri, near which is an 
altar ſacred to Hercules. The place was formerly 
defended by a wall and by gates: the wall was 
built by the Phoceans, through fear of the Theſſa- 
lians, who came from Theſprotia to eſtabliſh theme 
ſelves in ZEolia, where they now reſide, The Thel- 
falians endeavouring to expel, them, the Phoceans 
erected the wall to protect them; and, to make the 
place marſhy and impaſſable, they ſuffered the 
above-mentioned warm ſprings to empty them- 
ſelves, uſing every expedient to prevent the incur- 
fions of the Theſſalians. The wall had in a great 
meaſure mouldered away from length of time: it 
was repaired, becauſe it was here determined to 
repel the Barbarian from Greece. In the vicinity 
is a place called Alpeni, which the Greeks made a 
repolitory for their proviſions, | 


CLXXVII. This place the Greeks from every 
conſideration deemed the moſt eligible. After much 


The gates of public buildings were called by the Greeks 
boa, the gates of cities . —See Suidas at the word muaas. 
See allo Perrenius's note to Alian, book iii. c. 25. 

« The narrow entrance of Greece,“ ſays Mr. Gibbon, de- 
ſcribing the march of Alaric into Greece, was probably en- 


larged by each ſucceſſive raviſher,” —T, 
CAutious 
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cautious inſpection and deliberation, they concluded 
that the Barbarians could not here avail themſelves 
either of their numbers or their cavalry ; here 
therefore they determined to receive the diſturber 
of their country, As ſoon as they were informed 
of his arrival in Pieria, they left the iſthmus ; the 
lend eee eee 
Artemiſium. | 


CLXXVIII. Whilſt the Greeks, according to 
the reſolutions of their council, reſorted to their ſe- 
veral ſtations, the Delphians, anxious for themſelves 
and for Greece, conſulted the oracle. They were 
directed, in reply, to addreſs themſelves to the winds, 
for they would prove the beſt allies of Greece. 
The Delphians loſt no time in communicating this 
anſwer to thoſe Greeks who were zealous for their 
liberty, and who greatly dreading the Barbarian, 
thought it deſerved their everlaſting gratitude, An 
altar was immediately erected, and ſacrifice offered 
to the winds in Thyia, where is a temple in honour 


of Thyia, daughter of Cephiſſus , from whom 
the 


241 Thyia, daughter Cepbiſſus.— Larcher quotes from Pau- 
ſanias the following paſſage: 

« Others ſay that Caſtalius, a native of the country, had a 
daughter named Thyia ; ſhe was prieſteſs of Bacchus, and was 
the firſt who celebrated orgies in honour of that god. From 
this time, all thoſe were called Thyiades, who became frantic in 
honour of this god. They ſay alſo that Delphus was the fon 
of that Thyia by Apollo; others again ſay that the mother of 
Delphus was Melzna, the daughter of Cephiſſus.“ 

Strabo and Plutarch diſcerned a great affinity and likeneſs 

between 


\ 


: 
N 
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the place has its name. In conſemuence of be 


above oracle, mee this Wan 


the winds. ? * 


CLXXIX. The beet 4 Xerxes moving "= 
Therma, diſpatched ten of their ſwifteſt fauling 
veſſels to Sciathus, where were three guardſhips of 
the Greeks, of Trœzene, gina, and Athens, 
Theſe, on was of the Barbarian veſſels. immedi- 


CLXXX. The Barbarians, after a purſuit, _ 
the Trœzenian veſſel commanded by Praxinus. The 
moſt valiant of the crew they ſacrificed on the pro 
of the ſhip, thinking it a favourable omen that 
their firſt Greek capture was of no mean diſtinction. 
The name of the man they flew was Leon, and 
his name perhaps he owed his fate. 


CLXXXI. The veſſel of A gina occaſioned the 
enemy more trouble; it was commanded by Aſo- 
nides, and amongſt its warriors was Pythes *, ſon 
of Iſchenous, who on that day greatly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, When his ſhip was taken, he perſevered 
in his reſiſtance, till he was cut in pieces: at length 
he fell, but, as he diſcovered ſome ſigns of life, the 


between the frantic rites of e. che orgia of Bacchus, aud 
the myſteries of Pan.—T. 

142 Pythes.)—Bellanger in a long note ml to prove 
that it ſhould be Pytheas, and not Pythes. To all his arguments 
I am ſatisfied to oppoſe the learned authority of Longinus, who 
writes the nominatve caſe Pythes,- Larcher. 


> | Perſians, 
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Perſians; in admiration of his valour, made every 
poſſible effort to preſerve him, bathing his wounds 
with myrth, and applying to them bandages of 
cotton . On their return to their camp, they 
exhibited him to the whole army as a man deſerv- 

ing univerfal eſteem ; whilſt they treated the reſt ow 
the crew as vile flaves. 


CLXXXII. 


143 Bandages of cotton. I have proved in another place, that 
| Byſſus was cotton. A very learned man has objected to mes 
that as the tree which produces cotton was not culcivated in 
Azypt, in the time of Proſper Alpinus, except in gardens, it 
mult neceſlarily, in the time of Herodotus, have been fall more 
uncommon ; which induces him to believe, with father Hardouin, 
that it is a ſpecies of fine linen. This does not to me ſeem 
concluſive. It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that the floods may 
in a great degree have deſtroyed that plant, and particularly 
ſince Egypt is become barbarous (devenue barbare.) This 
may be one cauſe of its ſcarcity in the time of Proſper Al- 
pinus, and does not prove to me that it was fearce in the time 
of Herodotus, or even before his time. According to my in- 
terpretation, the Perſians bound the wounds of Pythes with 
cotton; we in fimilar caſes uſe lint: but the Egyptians at this 
day uſe lint of cotton for wounds and fores,-Larcher. | 

I do not know whether what I have to offer, in contradiction 
to M. Larcher's opinion on this ſubject, may be thought ſatiſ- 
factory, but I think that they merit the attention of the Engliſh 
reader. I have before obſerved, that the fineſt linen of Ægypt 
was of a very coarſe nature, of whatever it was compoſed ; 
and I find in Ezekiel, xxvii. 7. the following verſe: 

BYEEOE Aer woininicns EZ AIDTTIITOY eyeero Tos ragen, 
T2 Tigihurms ce dugar, h wigega her 08 vaxuler xas Towg@vear mn 
r 110wy END, Ai eve BN os. Which our tranſla- 
tors have thus rendered: 

Fine linen with broidered work from gypt, was that 

which 
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cLXXXII. Two of the veſſels being thus taken, - 
che third, commanded by Phormus, an Athenian, ia 
its endeavour to eſcape, went aſhore at the mouth. 
of the Peneus. The Barbarians took the ſhip but 
not its crew. The Athenians got on ſhore, and 
through Theſſaly, arrived ſafe at Athens. 

The Greeks ſtationed at Artemiſium were made 
acquainted with the above event by ſignals of fire 
from Sciathus, They inſtantly retired in alarm to 
Chalcis, with the view of guarding the Euxipus. 
They did not however omit to place _ n 
on the heights of Eubcea. , 


CLXXXIII. Three of the ten Barbarian veſſch 
failed to the rock called Myrmex, betwixt Sciathu 
and Magneſia. Here they erected a column, with 
ſtones which they brought with them for that pur 
poſe. They ſpent eleven days on this-cruize, after 
the king's departure from Therma, being conducted 
ſafe with reſpect to this rock by Pammos the Scy- 
rian, Sailing from the above place, they in one 
days paſſed along the coaſt of Magneſia to Sepias, 
an the ſhore which lies betwixt the town of Caſtha- 
næa and the coaſt of Sepias. 


which thou ſpreadeſt forth to be thy ſail; blue and purple from 
the iſles of Eliſha was that which covered thee. 

That Bvooog is properly expreſſed by the word linen, I be- 
| lieve; but why it ſhould be rendered fine linen, I am at a loſs 
to imagine. We are expreſsly told that it was uſed for ſail- 
cloth, and was probably of a ſubſtance equally coarſe with that 
mentioned by Virgil: | 

Uſum in caſtrorum aut miſeris velamina nautis. 7. 


CLXXXIV. 
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CLXXXIV.; Thus far, und ts Thermopyles the 
army of Xerxes met with no misfortune; The 
number of the veſſels which left Aſia amounted, if 
my conjectures have not deceived me, to twelve 


hundred and ſeven. The complement of the crews 
by which they were originally manned was'two' 
hundred forty-one thouſand four hundred, compoſed” 
of the different auxiliaries, and allowing two hun- 
dred men to each veſſel: to theſe, independent of 
their own proper crews, are to be added thirty of 
either Perſians, Medes, or Sacz. The whole 
number of theſe laſt 'was - thirty-ſix ' thouſand two 
hundred and ten: to the above are alſo to be added 
_ thoſe who were on board the veſſels of fifty oars, to 
which we may allow at the rate of eighty men to 
each. The whole number therefore of theſe will 
be found to have been three thouſand, and of the 
men two hundred and forty thouſand. Thus the 
fleet which left Aſia was compoſed of five hundred 
ſeventeen thouſand fix hundred and ten men. The 
infantry conſiſted of ſeventeen hundred thouſand 
men; the number of the cavalry was eighty thou- 
ſand. The Arabians with their camels, and the 
Africans in their chariats, were twenty thouſand 
more. The above was the armament which left 
Aſia; to make no mention of the menial attendants, 
the tranſports which carried the * and 
their crews. | 


144 Originally.)-—That is, I ſuppoſe, without the troops which 
the king added to his armament in progreſs from Afia to 
Rurope. 
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CLXXXV. To theſe are ſtill to be Added 
thoſe troops which were brought from Rurꝑpe of - 
the preciſe number of which we can only. ſpeak. 
from opinion. The Greeks of Thrace, and of the. 
iſlands contiguous, furniſhed one hundred and 
twenty veſſels, the crews of which amounted. io 
twenty-four thouſand men: a body of land forcey' 
was alſo provided by the Thracians, Pæonians, the? 
Eordi, Bottiæans , Chalcidians, Brygians, Pieri- 
ans, Macedonians, Perrhæbians, Enienes, Dalopes, 
Magneſians, Achæans, and the other people-who. 
inhabit the maritime parts of Thrace. The. amount 
of all theſe was I believe three hundred thouſand' 
men. Theſe collectively, added to the Aſiatic forces, 
make two millions fix hundred forty-one ang; 
. hundred and ten fighting men. 


| CLXXXVI Great, as the number of 3 
was, the number of the menial attendants, of the 
crews on board the tranſports carrying the provi». 
ſions, and of the other veſſels following the fleet, 
was I believe till greater. I will however ſuppoſe 
them equal. Thus it will * that Xerxes ſon 


445 Bottieans. ]—The Walen were of Athenian origins 
| and, according to Ariſtotle, from thoſe children whom the Athe- 
nians ſent to Minos in Crete by way of tribute. Theſe chil · 
dren grew old in that iſland, gaining their livekhood by the la- 
bcur of their hands. The Cretans, ip compliance with ſome 
* vow, ſent to Delphi the firſt- fruits of their citizens, to whom. 
they added theſe deſcendants of the Athenians. As they could 
not ſubſiſt there, they went to Italy, and eſtabliſhed themſelves, 
in Iapygia ; from hence they went to Thrace, where they took. 
the name of Bottiæans.— Larcher. | of 
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of Darius condufted/to Scpiun ind to Theimopyia 
an army eptifiſting of five millions two hundred. 
and eighty- three thouſand two hundred and twenty 
mon... ROUT ES, xd | 

CLXXXVII. The above was the aggregate of 
the troops of Xerxes: as to the women who pre- 
pared the bread, the concubines and eunuchs, no 
one has ever attempted to aſcertain. their number. 
The baggage waggons alſo, the beaſts. of hurden, 
and the Indian dogs, which accompanied the army, 
defied all computation. We can hardly be ſur- 
priſed that the waters of ſome rivers were exhauſted; 
but we may teaſonably wonder how proviſion, could 
be ſupplied to fo vaſt a multitude. According to 
a calculation made by myſelf, if each of the above 
number had only a chenix of corn a day, there would 
every day he conſumed '** ten thouſand three hun- 


145 Every day be confured:]-—Maitland, who I believe is ge- 
nerally e furniſhes 
with a table of the. quantity of cattle, conſumed annually in 
[ondn, ary thirty years go, when tht cr as fr 1 
unn EIEEs 4 | 


Beeves 7 — - — 98,244 © 
Calves ' = - „ I94.700 
ITS NL CO 93. 
E 
Sheep und Lambs - 777,3? 


The moſt inquiſitive calculators ſeem-now agreed in allowing, 
upon an —  — — 
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dred and forty medimni *. Neither does this com · 
putation comprehend the quantity allowed to the 
women, eunuchs, cattle, and dogs. Amongft all 
theſe myriads of men, with reſpect to grace and 
_ dignity of perſon *, no one better deſerved the 
ſupreme command than Xerzes hn Ex 


cLXXXVIII. The vyeſſtls of the wa ad 
their arrival on the coaſt of Magneſia, betwixt the 
town of Caſthanæa and the ſhores of Sepia, there 
ſtationed themſelves, the foremoſt drawing cloſe 
to land, the others laying on their anchors be- 
hind. As the ſhore was. of no great extent, the 
fleet was ranged in eight regular diviſions, with 
their heads towards the main ſea, in which ſituation 
they paſſed the night. On the approach of day, 
the ſky and the ſea, which had before been ſerene, 
were violently diſturbed : a furious ſtorm aroſe, at- 


147 NMadimni.— There were forty-eight chenices in one 
medimnus ; according therefore to the calculation of Herodotus, 
there ought to have been 5,296,320 men. There is of courſe 
ä » 
1 Grace and dignity of perſon. * * 

Through all the nations which ador'd his pride 
Or fear'd his power the monarch now was paſs'd; 
Nor yet among theſe millions could be found 
One who in beauteous feature might compare, 
Or towering fize, with Xerxes. Oh poſſeſs'd 
Of all but virtue, doom'd to ſhew how mean, 
How weak, without her is unbounded power, 
The charm of beauty, and the blaze of ftatez - © 
How inſecure of happineſs, how vain ! Glover. © 


tended 
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tended * a violent ſquall of wind from the 
Eaſt '®, which the inhabitants of theſe parts call 
an Helleſpontian wind. They who foreſaw thas th 

| | tempeſt 


% From the raft, ]-— Apeliotes, called alſo Solanus and Sub- 
ſolanus, The ancients originally uſed only the four cardinal 
winds ; they afterwards added four more. The Romans in- 
creaſed them to twenty-four, and the moderns have added to 
the four cardinal, twenty-eight collateral winds. The annexed 
fable may probably be uſeful to many of my readers. | 


Names of the winds, and points of the compaſs. 
Engliſh. 2 Latin and Greek. 


1 NokTu - + »« +1 SxpTaRTRIO Of Boxkas. 


2 North by Eaſt - - 2 Hyperboreas, Hypaquilo, Gal- 


4 North Eaſt by North = 4 Meſoboreas, Meſaquilo, Su- 


5 Noaru Eat . 5 Axcrarzriorzs, Bos Arz- 
110728, Gr 4Qv3. 


6 North Eaſt by Eaſt - 6 Hypoczfias. 
7 Eaſt North Eaſt - 7 Cfiaz, Helleſpontius. 
$ Eaft by North - 8 Meſoczſias, 
9 EAA Tr 9 SOLANUS SUB30LANYS, A- 
PELIOTES. 
10 Eaſt by South - = 10 Hypeurus, or Hypereurus, 
11 Eaſt South Eaſt - 11 Eurus or Volturnus, 
12 South Eaſt by Eaſt - 12 Meſeurus. 
13 Sour Kar- +- 13 NoTarP8LIOTBS,EURASTEA 
14 South Eaſt by South 14 Hypophcenix. 
15 South, South Eat - 25 Phcenix, Phonicias, Leuco- 
| : notus, Gangeticus. 


16 South by Eat. « 26 Meſophamix. 
17 SouTn - - + 37 Averzz, NoTys, Mai- 
27 _—_ — 

Y 3 18 South 


| 
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tempeſt would ſtill increaſe, and whoſe Gtyatian was 
favourable, prevented the effects of the ſtorm, by 


drawing their veſſels aſhore, and with them pre- 
| ſerved their own perſons: of thoſe whom the 


hurricane ſurprized farther out at ſea, ſome were 
driven to the ſtraits of Pelion, termed. the:Ipnoi, 


others went on ſhore; ſome were. daſhed againſt 


the promontory of Sepias, others carried to Mel. | 
bœa and TIER ſo ſevere was che waffe 


cLXXXIX. It i is aſſerted, that the Fiat. 
being adviſed by ſome oracle to ſolicit the aſſiſtance 
of theiy ſon-in-law, invoked | in a folemn manger 


18 South by wer - 18 Hypolibonotus, A Ka 
19 South, South Weſt 19 Libonotus, Notolybicus, 1 
| | - tro-Africus, , 
20 South Weſt by South - 20 Meſolibonotus. We” 
21 SouTa Wes - » 21 NoTozEPHYRUS, NoToL1+ 

F | BYCUS, AFRICUS. 


4 


22 South Welt by Weſt 


: perus. 
23 Weſt South Weſt - - 23 Libs. 
24 Weſt by South - 24 Meſolibs, Meſozephyrus. . 
25 Wes = = +» 25 ZEPHYRUS ys. 
| Occipans. 


26 Weſt by North - 26 Hypargeſtes, Hypocorus. >, 
27 Weſt North Weſt <- 27 Argeſtes, Caurus, Corus, Iapyx. 
28 North Weſt by Weſt - 28 Meſargeſtes, Meſocorus. - 
29 NoxTyi WesT - - 29 Zeyayro-BokEas, Boroli- 
I bycus, Olympias. * 
30 North Weſt by North - go Hypocircius, W 


| _ - Scirem, 
31 North, North Weſt - 31 Circius, Thraſcias, 3 
32 North by Weſt 32 Meſocircius. N 


the 


* 


PLT NN wag; 
the aid of Boreas . | Boteas; according to the 
— —— an Athez 
nian female; daughter of Erectheus: from this, if 
fame may he believed, the Arhenians were itiduced 
to conſider Boreas as their ſon-in-law ; and- during 


their ſtation off the Eubcean Chalcis to watch the 


motions of tho enemy, they ſacriiced to Bbttas and - 
Barbarian fleet, as they had before done rear mount 
Athos. I will not preſume to ſay, that+1n:conſe+ 
Barbarian fleet; but the Athenians da not ſcruple 
to affirm, that Boreas, ho had befare bern favour- 
able to them, repeated his efforts to aſſiſt 'thein on 
this e, eee ee n 
F #194 


cxc. In this I. Seren loweſt eals 
culation, four hundred veſſels were totally loſt; with 
an infinite number of men, and a-prodigigus trea- 
ſure. Aminocles ſon of Cratinus, a Magnefian, 
who had an eſtate near Sepias, teaped afretwards 
very conſiderable advantage from this dempeſt 
many veſſels of pl and ſilver were thrown'by the 
tides upon his lands . became maſter alſo 'of 


130 Pali we es had oy Ads LL oak 
Zephyrus, Boreas,” and Notus. Some have taken Boreas for 
a wind, others for à prince of Thrace, This Boreas went to 
Thrace in Attica, from whence: he: carried Orithya, daughter 
of Erectheus: By this marriage he became {ſon-in-law to 
Erectheus, and the Athenians conſequently confidered” him an 
their ally, calling him their ſon-in-law alſo.— Larcher. | 


U 4 various 


o pe 2 
* 


* | 
i 
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various Perſian treaſures, and an immenſe. quantity 
of gold. Although this incident rendered him af- 


fluent, he was in other reſpects unfortunate; he 
had - Ara ee, eee, chil- 


dren . 28 


CXCt. The lob of the erin ad 
of the other ſmaller veſſels, was too great to be 
aſcertained. The naval commanders, apprehend- 
ing that the Theſſalians would avail themſelves of 
this opportunity to attack them, intrenched them. 
ſelves within a buttreſs made of the wrecks of the 
veſſels. For three days the ſtorm was unabated; 
on the fourth the magi appeaſed its violence by 
human victims, and incantations to the wind, as well 
as by ſacrificing to Thetis and the Nereids, unleſs 
perhaps the tempeſt ceaſed of itſelf. They ſacri- 
ficed to Thetis, having learned from the Tonians 
that it was from this coaſt ſhe had been carried 
away by Peleus, and that all the diſtrict of Se- 


. Of kis children. his paſſage has occaſioned great per- 
plexity ; but Palmerius in his Exercitationes has removed every 
difficulty, and ſatisfactorily done away the effects of Plutarch's 
perverſe miſconception, Plutarch abuſes Herodotus for intro» 
ducing this circumſtance of the affluence of Aminocles, and the 
means by which he obtained it, merely for an opportunity of 


ſaying that he had killed his ſon, 


Plutarch of courſe refers the word weiterroyo; to Aminocles; 
but, as Palmerius obſerves, by referring the word v not 
to the man, but to his ovuPoen (calamity) every difficulty is 
removed, and no imputaticn of melignky can be attached to 
eur hiſtorian—T, 
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pias was ſacred to her in common with che other 
Nereids. It is certain, that on e 


tempeſt '5 ceaſed. 


' CXCUH. Their 3 . were N 
ſtationed on the heights of Eubcea, did not fail to 
acquaint. the Greeks with all the circumſtances of 
the ſtorm on the morning which followed. As ſoon 
as they received this intelligence, after paying their 
vows, and offering libations to Neptune Servator, 
they haſtily returned to Artemiſium, hoping to find 
but few of the enemy's veſſels. Thus a ſecond 
time they fixed their ſtation at Artemiſium, near 
the temple of Neptune ſurnamed Servator, which 
appellation, given on the above occaſion, is ſtill re- 
tained - e | „ 11 


CXCIII. The Barbarians, as ſoon as they per- 
ceived the wind ſubſide and the ſea calm, again 
doubled the Magneſian promontory, and made their 
way ee; to the gulph . to F 


* Scpins,}—This coaſt was facred to Theths, becanſe tha 
goddeſs, defirous of eluding the purſuit of Peleus, changed 
herſelf in this place into a kind of ſea-fiſh, which the Greeks 
call m (Sepia.) This ftory gave the name of Sepias to 
this coaſt and promontory.-Larcher. 

1533 The tempo. Twenty-four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Lariſſa is Volo, ſaid to be Pagaſz, where the poets ſay the ſhip 
Argo was built. Near it is Aphetz, from which place they ſay 
the Argonauts ſailed. The ſouth-eaſt corner of this land is the 
old promontory Sepias, where five hundred ſail of Xerxes fleet 
were ſhipwrecked in a ſtorm.-Pococks. 

It 


- king, reflecting that his ſervices'to the royal family 


\ 467 1-24 


ww m Y * M 
It uuns in this: gulph of Magneſia that Hercusg 
going on ſhore from the Argo“ to procure Water, 


was deſerted by Jaſon and his companions, wh 


were bound to Æa of Colchis to obtain the golden 

fleece. Having taken in water, they ſailet/from 
hence; in commemoration of which — _ 
e IR BEI the name of RPE 


cxciv. Here ale it was da the flee of Thing 
came to an anchor. ' Fifteen of theſe; being at 


+ - "2 
4 * 2 FA 
* 9 4+ 


conſiderable diſtance from their companions, diſco- 


vered the veſſels of the Greeks at Artemiſium, and 
miſtaking them for friends, ſailed into the midſt o 
them. The leader of theſe ſhips was Sardoces, fon 
of Tharmaſias, the governor of Cytna, in Mull 
This man Darius had formerly condemned to the 
puniſhment of the croſs; he had been one of the 
royal judges, and convicted of corruption in his 
office. He was already on the croſs, when the 


exceeded his offences, and that he himſelf had in 
the preſent inſtance ated with more -impetuaſity 
than prudence, commanded him to be taken down, 


Thus he eſcaped the puniſhment to which Darius 


had condemned him; his eſcape now from the 


Greeks was altogether impoſſible ; they. ſaw him 
failing towards them, and perceiving his error Ate 


tacked and took him and his veſſels. - 


— 06 Argo.]—See book iv. c. 179- Note Bryaxt, it. 490, 
491» TY * 


cxcv. 


— * 
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CXC. Ia one of cheſe veſſels was AH 
prince of the Alabandians of Curia; in andiher, 
Penthylus, fon” of Demondous, . a Paphian general. 
This: latter left Paphos with twelve veſſels, cleven 
of which were loſt in the ſtorm off Sepias ; he him- 
{cif; with che twelfth, fell into the enemy's hands, at 
Artemiſium. The Greeks, having obtained ſuch 
Xerxes, lent theit priſoners bound to the iſthmus of 
Corinth. 


C@XCVI. Except the above fifteen veſſels, com- 
manded by Sardoces, the whole of the Barbarian 
fleet arrived at Aphetæ. Xerxes with his land 
forces, marching through Theſſaly and Achaia, came 
on the third day to the territories of the Melians. 
Whilſt he was in Theſſaly he made a trial of his 
cavalry againſt thoſe of the Theſſalians, which he 
had heard were the beſt in Greece; but in this 
conteſt the inferiority of the Greeks '55 was eyi- 


dently 


155 The inferiority of the Greeks.) The beſt cavalry in the 
world attended Xerxes on this expedition, namely thoſe of Cap. 
padocia and Paphlagonia. Hecatonymus tells Xenophon, in 
the fifth book of the Anabaſis, that the cavalry of the Cappa- 
docians and Paphlagonians was better and more expert, in 
martial exerciſes than any other which the king of Perſia had. 
That part of Cappadocia which Herodotas calls Cilicia paid 
as a tribute to the kings of Perſia a horſe for every day in the 
year. Strabo ſays, that Cappadocia ſent 1500 horſes annually, 
The boaſt of Hecatonymus to Xenophon was by no means 
vain ; the ſame preference was given them by others, and ex- 
cellent commanders. Plutarch informs us, that on theſe 
Craſſus the Roman general chiefly relied ; and with theſe ſur- 

g priſing 


5 


— Welt, dot ag - j 


; 
1 
N 


3 9 1 u 4 


dently conſpicuous. The Onochonus was the only 


mier in Theſſaly which did not afford fue 


water for the army. Of thoſe of Achaia; 8 
wings, e Cann ee 


2 


cxcvn. Whill Xerxeswas proceoting is ile 


an Achaian city, his guides, anxious to tell him 
every thing, related what was reported by the natives 


concerning the temple of Jupiter Laphyſtius . It 
. wa 


priſing feats of gallantry were performed in the Parthian war. 
Lucullus alſo had theſe in his army at the fiege of Tigranocerta; 
and in the battle with Tigranes made choice of them and the 
Thracian horſe to attack the Cataplacts, the choiceſt of the 
enemy's cavalry, and to drive them from the ground. Ti- 
granes is ſaid to have oppoſed. Lucullus with an army of 
55,000 horſe; and many other inſtances may be adduced to 
ſhew that the chief ſtrength e 
in their cavalry. 

The curious reader may compare Plutarch's account of the 
army of Tigranes with that which Ezekiel gives of the army 
of Magog. 

Claudian, in tank Serenæ, tells us it was cuſtomary to have 
2 breed from a Phrygian mare by a Cappadocian horſe : 


Delectus equorum - 


Quos Phrygiz matres Argzaque gramina paſtz 
Semine Cappadocum ſacris præſepibus edunt. 7. 


150 Jupiter Laphyſtius.]--It was to this deity that Phrixus ſa- 
crificed the ram upon which he was ſaved; and even to this day, 
ſays the Scholiaſt to Apollonius Rhodius, one of the deſcendants 
of Phrixus enters the prytaneum according to the eſtabliſhed 
law, and offers ſacrifices to this god. At twenty ſtadia from 
Ceroneus was mount Laphyſtius, where was a mound conſe» 
crated to Jupiter Laphyſtius: there is ſtill ſeen in this place a 
. Phrixus and Helle being on the 
point 
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was ſaid that Athamas; a 
with Ino, contrived the death of Phrizus. The 


Achaians, following the command of the oracle, 
forbade the eldeſt of the deſcendants of  Athamas 
ever to enter their prytaneum, called by them Leitus, 
They were very vigilant in ſeeing this reſtriction 
obſerved, and whoevet was deteted within the 
proſcribed limits could only leave them to, be. ſa- 
cyficed, There were ſeveral who in terror eſcaped 
into another country, when they were on the point 
of being ſacrificed, If they ever afterwards re- 
turned, they were, if diſcovered, inſtantly. ſent to 
the prytaneum. To the above, the guides of 
Xerxes added the deſcription of the ſacrifice, the 
ceremony of binding the victim with ribbands, 
with all other circumſtances. The poſterity of 
Cytiſſorus, the ſon of Phrixus, are ſubject to the 
above, becauſe Cytiſſorus himſelſ, in his way from 
a of Colchis, delivered Athamas from the hands 
of the Achæans, who by the direction of the oracle 
were about to offer him as an expiatory facrifice. 
On this account, the anger of the divinity fell upon 
the poſterity of Cytiſſorus. In conſequence of 
hearing the above narrative, Xerxes, when he ap- 
proached the precincts of the grove, cautiouſly 
avoided it himſelf, and commanded all his army“ 
to 
Point of being ſacrificed in this place by Athamas, they ſay that 
Jupiter ſent them n 
they ſaved themſelves. 
Jupiter ſarnamed Laphyſtius was, according to Kubnias, the 


bis arny.]—See on this ſubje& Bryant, vol. f. 2 


41, &c. 


— 
- - 
- Av, 
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to do the ſame. He ſhewed the ſame veneration 
— man 12 


, * 


excvim. Sven ne, bs incidents A 


1 


1 in Theſſaly and Achaia. From benes 


-Kerxes advanced to Melis, near a bay of the ſed, 
where the ebbing and flowing of the tide may be 
ſeen every day. Near this bay is an extenſive” 
plain, wide in one part, and contracted in another 
round this plain are certain lofty and inacceſſible 
mountains, called the Trachinian rocks, and en- 
clofing the whole region of Melis. Leaving Achaias 
the firſt city near this bay is Anticyra. This is 
waſhed by the river Sperchius, which, riſing in te 
country of the Enieni, here empties itſelf into the 
ſea. At the diſtance of twenty furlongs is another 
river, called Dyras, which is ſaid to have riſen ſpon- 
taneouſly from the earth, to ſuccour Hercules hen 
he was burning. A third river, called Melas, flows 


at the diſtance of twenty furlongs more. ON 


41, &c,—This writer ſuppoſes, and his opinion is confirmed by 
Snidas, that the prutaneion is derived from wg, fire: the wards 
of Suidas are theſe : mgurarnuc, wg; ratte vie 1» acfipe 
ave. The Scholiaſt upon Thucydides talks to the ſame Pars 
Poſe : a & S ors To Tpvranios Tvgo, v rag «ba 
actor x Others tell us that the prutaneion was of old 
called puros tameion, from pur, becauſe it was the repoſitory 
of a perpetual fire. Theſe places were temples, and at the 
fame time courts of juſtice ; hence we find that in the pruta- 
neion of Athens the laws of Solon were engraved. Theſe 
laws were deſcribed upon wooden cylinders, ſome of which 


remained to the time of Plutarch, &c.=Pryant. 
cxcix. 
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cxc. Within five furloags of this 1 river: | 
ſtands e town of Trachis. In this part the cm 
try is the wideſt, extending from the mountains to 


4. 
Jy 
© 1] 


che ſea, and comprebending ſpace of twenty 


thouſand plethra.. In the mountainous tract wick 


incloſes Trachinia there is an opening to the well), | 


of Trachia, through which ens Both tr IF 


the baſe of the mountain. e — 


cc. Te M of dia nn, 
found, named the Phoenix ; it riſes in theſe moun- 


tains, and empties itſelf into the Aſopus. The moſt 
contracted part of the country is that which lies 
neareſt the Phcenix, where the road will only admit © 
one carriage to paſs. From the Phenix to Ther- 
mopylæ are fifteen furlongs : betwixt the Phenix. 


and Thermopylæ is a village named Anthela, pat-. 


ſing which the Aſopus meets the fea. ” The country 


contiguous to Anthela is ſpacious; here may be. 


ſeen a temple of Ceres Amphictyonis, the ſeats 


of the Amphictyons , and a A PR 
on himſelf. - 


CCI. Xerxes encamped in 1 Trachinia at Melia 
the Greeks in the Straits. Theſe ſtraits the Greeks. 
in general call Thermopylz; the people of the 
country Pylæ only. Here then were the two armies 


* Amphifiyons.] —See book v. c. 62, note. What 1 have. 
| there omitted concerning the Amphictyons, their office, and 
character, may be found amply diſcuſſed in Gillies's Hiſtory of 
Greece, and faithfully Wt in Rees's Chambers's Dig» 
_— as well as by Larcher.—7. 
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ſtationed, ere oecprin te noe u., 


es INTE Rn chat of the thu" 


ect. The Grecian army w, 
the approach of the Perſian, was compoſed of three 


- hundred Spartans in complete armour ; fibe hun- 


which here i 


dred Tegeatz, and as many Mantineans ; one 


hundred and twenty men from — of fie 


n The Grecian army.]—Bencath is the number of Greeks 


who appeared on this occaſion, according to the different repre» 
ſentations of Herodotus, Panſanias, and Diodorus Siculus: | 


Herodotus. Pauſanias. | Dias 
Spartans — 300 — 300 300 
Tegeatæ — 500 — $00 e 700. 
Mantineans — 500 — 500 The other nati- - 
Orchomenians — 120 — 120 ons of the Pe- : 
Arcadians — 1,000 — 1,000 loponneſe - 3,0 
Phlyontians — 200 — 200 ? 
Mycenians — 80 — 80 4 
Total — 3, 100 3.00 4 


— — 


The above came from the Peloponneſe; thoſe who came from 


the other parts of Greece, according to the authors above- 


b 
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cadia, a thouſand men from the reſt” of Arcadia, 
four hundred Corinthians, two hundred from 
Phlius, and eighty from Mycenz. The above 
came from the Peloponneſe : from Bceotia there 
were ſeven hundred Theſpians and four hundred 
Thebans. | 


CCIII. In addition to the above, the aid of all 
the Opuntian Locrians had been ſolicited, together 
with a thouſand Phoceans. To obtain the aſſiſtance 
of theſe, the Greeks had previouſly ſent emiſſaries 
among them, ſaying, that they were the forerunners 
only of another and more numerous body, whoſe 
arrival was every day expected. They added, that 
the defence of the ſea was confided to the people 
of Athens and Zgina, in conjunction with the reſt 
of the fleet; that there-was no occaſion for alarm, 
as the invader of Greece was not a god, but a mere 
human being ; that there never was-nor could be 
any mortal ſuperior to the viciſſitudes of fortune; 
that the moſt exalted characters were expoſed to 
the greateſt evils; he therefore, a mortal, now ad- 
vancing to attack them, would ſuffer '® for his te- 

merity. 

ny Would fuffor.}—The expedition of Kerxes to Greece, 

and his calamitous return, as deſcribed by Herodotus, might be 
well expreſſed by the words which in Ezekiel repreſents Gog's 


army and its deftruftion,—See chapter xxXviii. xxxix. 

« Thou ſhall aſcend and come like a ſtorm; thou ſhall be 
like a cloud to cover the land ; thou and all thy bands, and 
many people with thee: 

« Perſia, Ethiopia, and Lybia with them, all of them with 
ſhield and helmet. 

Vol., III. X «* But 
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merity. Theſe arguments proved effectual, and 
they e marched to Trachis to * mn | 
alles. 


cclv. Theſe troops were commanded 5 5 
ferent officers of their reſpective countries; but the 
man moſt regarded, and who was entruſted with 
the chief command, was Leonidas of Sparta. His 
anceſtors were, Anaxandrides, Leon, Eu 
Anaxander, Eurycrates, Polydorus, Alcarnenes, 
Teleclus, Archelaus, Ageſilaus, Doryſſus, Leobotes, 
Echeſtratus, Agis, Euryſthenes, Ariſtodemus, Ariſ- 
tomachus, Cleodæus, Hyllus, and Hercules. 6 


ccv. An accident had placed him on the throne 
of Sparta; for, as he had two brothers older than 
himſelf, Cleomenes and Dorieus, he had entertained 
no thoughts of the government : but Cleomenes 
dying. without male iſſue, and Dorieus not ſurviv- 
ing (for he ended his days in Sicily) the crown 
came to Leonidas, who was older than Cleom- 
brotus, the youngeſt of the ſons of Anaxandrides, 
and who had married the daughter of Cleomenes. 
On the preſent occaſion he took with him to Ther- 
ſmopylæ a body of three hundred choſen men, all 


« But I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy jaws, I 
will turn thee back, and leave but the ſixth part of thee : and I 
will ſmite thy bow out of thy left hand; and will cauſe thy 
arrows to fall out of thy right hand. 

Thou ſhalt fall upon the mountains, thou and all thy bands, 
and the people that is with thee. I will give thee unto the 


ravenous birds of every ſort, and to the beaſts of the field, to be 
devoured.” —T, of 
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of whom had children. To theſe he added 
thoſe Theban troops whoſe number I have before 
mentioned, and who were conducted by Leontiaden 
ſon of Eurymachus. Leonidas had ſelected the 

Thebans to accompany him, becauſe a ſuſpicion 
generally prevailed that they were ſecretly attached 
to the Medes. Theſe therefore he ſummoned to 
attend him, to aſcertain whether they would actual 
ly contribute their aid, or openly withdraw them- 
ſelves from the Grecian league. With ſeritimerits 
perfectly hoſtile, they nevertheleſs ſent the aſſiſtance” 
required. , | 


CCI. The march of this body under Leonidas 
was accelerated by the Spartans, that their example 
might ſtimulate their allies to action, and that they 
might not make their delay a pretence for going 
over to the Medes. The celebration of the Car- 
man feſtival '** protracted the march of their main 


I nber had children. = 
Three hundred more compleat th intrepid band, 


IIluſtrious fathers all of generous ſons, 
The future guardians of Laconia's tate. Leonidas, 


152 Theban troops. ]—Plutarch upbraids Herodotus for thus: 
llandering the Thebans ; and Diodorus ſays, that Thebes was 
divided into two parties, one of which ſent four hundred men 
to Thermopylæ.—7. : 

__ Carnian feftival.]-—This was continued for ſeven days 
at Sparta in honour of Apollo. Various reaſons are aſſigned 
for its inſtitution; the moſt plauſible is that found in the Scho- 
laſt to Theocritus, which tells us that they were celebrated by - 
the people of the Peloponneſe, to commemorate the ceſſation 
of ſome peſtilence.— 7. 

X 2 body; | 
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body ; but it was their intention to follow with . 
imaginable expedition, leaving only a ſmall detach... 
ment for the defence of Sparta. The reſt of the. 
\ allies were actuated by ſimilar motives, for the 
Olympic games happened to recur at this period; 
and as they did not expect an engagement would. 
immediately take place at Thermopylæ, they * | 
only a detachment before them. | 


CCVII. Such were the motives of the conks-; 
derate body. The Greeks who were already ag. 
ſembled at Thermopylæ were ſeized with ſo much 
terror on the approach of the Perſian, that they 
_ conſulted about a retreat. Thoſe of the Pelopon- 
neſe were in general of opinion that they ſhould, 
return and guard the iſthmus ; but as the Phoceans. 
and Locrians were exceedingly averſe to this mea- 
ſure, .Leonidas prevailed on them to continue on 
their poſt. He reſolved however to ſend meſſengen 
round to all the ſtates, requiring ſupplies, ſtating 
that their number was much too ſmall to oppoſe 
the Medes with any effect. 


CCVIII. Whilſt they thus deliberated, Xerxes 
ſent a horſeman to examine their number and their 
motions. He had before heard in Theſſaly, that a 
ſmall band was collected at this paſſage, that they, 
were led by Lacedzmonians, and by 
of the race of Hercules. The [perſon employed 
performed his duty: all thoſe who were without the 
entrenchment he was able to reconnoitre ; thoſe who 
were within for the purpoſe of defending it eluded 

. his 
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his obſervation. The Lacedæmonians were at that 
period ſtationed without; of theſe ſome were 
performing gymnaſtic exerciſes, whilſt others were 
employed in combing their hair. He was greatly 
aſtoniſhed, but he leiſurely ſurveyed their number 
and employments, and returned withhut moleſta- 
tion, for they deſpiſed him too much to 1 
— He related to Xerxes all that he * ſeen. 


CCIX. Xerxes, ang the 48 was little 
aware of what was really the caſe, that this people 
were preparing themſelves either to conquer or to 
die. The ching appeared to him fo ridiculous, 
that he ſent for Demaratus the ſon of Ariſton, ho 
was then with the army. On his appearing, the 
king queſtioned him on 'this behaviour of the 
Spartans, expreſſing his deſire to know what it 
might intimate. © have before, Sir,” ſaid De- 
maratus, * ſpoken to you of this people at the 
« commencement of this expedition; and as I re- 
member, when The wy .ypu. wage 3: Znew 


s Stationed <yithout, Ve. — 
By chance | 

The Se Grad 
They, in a martial exerciſe employ'd, 15 
el 
But poiſe the ſpear protended as in fight, 
Or lift their adverſe melde in fingle ſtrife, © _ 
Or trooping forward ruſh, retreat, and wheel 
In ranks unbroken, and with equal feet: b 
While others calm beneath their poliſh'd helmy_ 
Draw down their hair, whoſe length of fable curls 
** Wl GO TLunidar. 


X 3 you 


Jo FOLFTFMNS&4 
you would have occaſion to obſerve, you-treated 
te me with contempt. I am conſcious of the dane 
« ger of declaring the truth, in oppoſition to y 
ec prejudices; but I will nevertheleſs do this,. It 
„ js the determination of theſe; men to diſpute. this 
« paſs with us, and they are preparing theme 
« ſelves accordingly, It is their cuſtom before au 
« enterprize.of danger to adorn their hair ***, + QF 
ce this you may be aſſured, that if you vanquiſh 
« theſe, and their countrymen in Sparta, no other 
nation will preſume to take up arms againſt you: 
* you are now advancing to attack a people whoſe 
« realms and ity are the faireſt, and whoſe trogps 
« are the braveſt of Greece.” Theſe words ſeems- 
ed to Xerxes prepoſterous enough; but he demands 
ed a ſecond time, how ſo {mall a number could 
contend with his army, © Sing” lad be, * Ll 


* fury their hair. — Sfinguitted the Gre man 
from the flave, and, according to Plutarch, Lycurgus was ac- 
| euſtomed to ſay, that long hair added grace to handſome men, 
and made thoſe who were ugly more terriſic. The following 
are ſome of the moſt animated lir lines in Leonidas : 


To whom the Spartan: O imperial lord, 
Such is their cuſtom, to adorn their heads 
When full determin'd to encounter death. 
wh, down thy nations in reſplendent ſleel; 

| Arm, if thou canſt, the general race of man, 
All wha poſſeſs the regions unexplor'd. | 
Beyond the Ganges, all whoſe wand'ring fieps 
Above the Caſpian range, the Scythian wild, 
With thoſe who drink. the ſecret fount of Nile x 

Vet to Laconian boſams ſhall diſmay _ 

Remain 2 ſtranger. — 


, 
* 


„ ſubmit. 
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« ſubmit to ſuffer che — 
F ID Eyn 


ccx. Nerxes was ll incredulous, Was 


treat. ——— — cots 
nued on their poſt, merely as he ſoppoſed from the 
moſt impudent raſhneſs, he became much exaſpe- 
rated, and ſent againſt them a detachment of Medes 
and Ciſſians, with a command to bring them alive 
to his preſence, The Medes in conſequence at- 
tacked them, and loſt a conſiderable number. A 
reinforcement arrived; but though the onſot was 
ſevere, no impreſſion was made. It now became 
univerſally conſpicuous, and no leſs ſo to the king 
himſelf, that he had many troops, but few men . 
The above engagement continued all day. 


ccxl. The. Medes, afier being very roughly 
treated, retired, and were ſucceeded by the band of 
Perſians called by the king “ the immortal,” and - 
commanded by Hydarnes. Theſe it was ſuppoſed 
would ſucceed without the ſmalleſt difficulty, They 
commenced the attack, but made no greater im- 
preſſion. than the Medes: their ſuperior aumberz 

*66 Many troops, but few nen.] According to Plutarch, Leo- 
nidas being aſked how he dared to encounter fo prodigious a 
multitade with ſo few men, replied; * If you reckon by 
number, all Greece is not able to oppoſe a ſmall part of chat 
army; but if by courage, the number I have with me is ſoll- 
Sent... 


X 4 were 


Ka 
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were of no advantage, on account of the na 
neſs of the place; and their ſpears alſo were ſhorter 
than thoſe of the Greeks. The Lacedzmonians | 
' fought in a manner which deſerves to be recorded; 
their own excellent diſcipline, and the unſkilfulneſy 
of their adverſaries, was in many inſtances rematks 
able, and pot the leaſt ſo when in cloſe ranks they 
affected ta:retreat. The Barbarians ſeeing them 
retire purſded them with a great and clamorous 
ſhout; but on their near approach the | Greeks 
faced about to receive them. The loſs of the Per- 
ſians was prodigious, and a few alſo of the Spartans 
fell. The Perſians, after ſucceſſive efforts made 
with great bodies of their troops to gain the pals; 
were unable to accompliſh it, and obliged to re- 


CCXII. It is ſaid of Xerxes himſelf, that being 
a ſpectator of the conteſt, he was ſo greatly alarmed 
for the ſafety of his men, that he leaped thrice from 
his throne, On the following day the Barbarians 

ſucceeded no better than before. They went to 
the onſet as againſt a contemptible number, whoſe 
wounds they ſuppoſed would hardly permit them 
to renew the combat: but the Greeks, drawn up 
in regular diviſions, fought each nation on its res 
ſpective poſt, except the Phoceans, who were ſta- 
_ tioned on the ſummit of the mountain to defend the 
paſs. The Perſians, experiencing a repetition of the | 
ſame treatment, a ſecond time retired, 


CCXIII, 
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CcxIII. Whilff the king was exceedingly per- 
plexed what conduct to purſue in the preſent emer- 
gence, Ephialtes the ſon of Eurydemus, a 'Meliang 
demanded. an audience: he expected to receive ſome - 
great recompence for ſhewing him the path which 
led over the mountain to Thermopyle ; and he in- 
deed it was who thus rendered ineffectual the va- 
lour of thoſe Greeks who periſhed on this ſtation; 
This man, through fear of the Lacedæmonians, 
fled afterwards into Theſſaly; but the Pylagore , 
calling a council of the Amphictyons at Pylæa for 
this expreſs purpoſe, ſet a price upon his head, and 
he was afterwards ſlain by Athenades, a Trachinian} 
at Anticyra, to which place he had returned. Athe- 
nades was induced to put him to death for ſome 
other reaſon, which I ſhall afterwards '** explain; 
he nevertheleſs received the reward offered by the 
Lacedzmonians ;—this however was the end of 
Ephialtes. ; 


7 
founding the Pylagoræ with the Amphictyons. They were not - 
ſynonymous, for though all the Pylagorz were Amphictyons, 
aan ner hr ae nets: precus of 
logia Græca, lib. i. c. 16. 1 

168 Hall afterwards. }-—Bor Herodatns es dvorthios 
whether therefore he forgot it, or whether it appeared in ſome 
of his writings which are loſt, cannot be alcertained.—See 
P. Weſſelingi Diſſertatio Herodotzia, p. 14. 

« Verum nihil hujus nec libro viii. neque nono. Plures ne 
ergo ix. libris abſolvit in quis de Athenada ? An excidit ex ſu- 
perſtitibus ejus memoria ? non dixero, Oblitus ne eſt ac Athe- 


2 Fieri poteſt. nnn 
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CcxIiv. on chis ſubject there is alſo a diffetent - 
report, for it is ſaid that Onetes, fon of Phanagorag; 
4 Caryſtian, and Corydalus of Anticyra, were the 
men who informed the king of this path, and con- 
duſted the Perſians round the mountain. This 
with me obtains no credit, for nothing is better 
known than that the Pylagoræ did not ſet a price 
upon the heads of Onetes or Corydalus, but upon 
that of Ephialtes the Trachinian “, aſter, as may 
be preſumed, a due inveſtigation of the matter, It 

is alſo certain, that Ephialtes, conſcious of his 
crime, endeavoured to ſave himſelf by flight: 
Onetes, being a Melian, might perhaps, if tolerably 
acquainted with the country, have known this paſ- 
ſage; but it was certainly Ephialtes who ſhewed it 
to the Perfians, and to him CO IE 
the crime. 


CCXV. The intelligence of Ephialtes gave ti 
king infinite ſatisfaction, and he inftantly detached 
Hydarnes, with the forces under his command, to 
| avail himſelf of it. They left the camp at the firſt 
approach of evening; the Melians, the natives of 
the country, diſcovered this path, and by it con- 
ducted the Theſſalians againſt the Phoceans, Who 
had defended it by an intrenchment, and deemed 
themſelves ſecure, It had never however an 
of any advantage to the Melians, 


169 Trachinian.]—In the preceding chapter Herodotus calls 
him a Melian; but this amounts to the ſame thing, as Trachi- 
gia made part of Melis. 
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CCXVI. The path of which we art 
commences at the river Aſopus. Thus ſtream flows 


through an aperture of the mountain called Anopza, 
which is alſo the name of the path. This is conti. 


nued through the whole length of the mquntain; 
and terminates near the town of Alpenus. This is - 
the firſt city of the Locrians; on the ſide next the 

Melians, near the rock called Melampygus , by the 
reſidence of the ee * nnen 


een Suidas at the. article 1 
ru. The Melampygi were two brothers, and remarkable 
for their extreme inſolence ; their mother cautioned them 
againſt meetin a unn who had „ black buitods;” Hercules 
meeting them, bound them together, and ſuſpended them from 
a poſt, with their. heads downwards, Afterwards ſeeing them 
laugh, he enquired the reaſon, they told him that their mother 
bade them beware of meeting a man with = black buttocks.® 
Hercules on hearing this laughed too, and let them go. Thoſe 
who had © white buttocks (Awxoweyy;) were ridiculed by 
the comic poets as effeminate. See A4rifophanes Ly/ifrate.: - 

Larcher tells a ſtory ſomewhat different, from che Adagia of 
Zenobius.—7. 

1 Cercopes.]—Theſe people were robbers. Homer is ſaid 
to have written a poem on them, mentioned by Suidas at the 
word *Opngec, and by Proclus in his life of Homer. Probably 
the expreſſion extended to all ſorts of robbers, of whom there 
were doubtleſs many in ſuch a place as Eta. Plutarch men- 
tions them as a ridiculous people, making Agis ſay to Alex- 
ander, „I am not a little ſurprized that all you great meh 
who are deſcended from Jupiter fake 4 firange delight in 
flatterers and buffoons: Hercules had his Cercopians, Bacchus 
his Silenians about him; fo I ee your majeſty i pleaſed to have 
a regard for ſuch characters. Larcher. 
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ccxvn. Following this track which I Rave | 


. deſcribed, the Perſians paſſed the Aſopus, an 
marched all night, keeping the CEtean mountains - 
on the right, and the Trachinian on the leſt. At 


the dawn of morning they found themſelves at the 
ſummit, where, as I have before deſcribed,” a band 
of a thouſand Phoceans in arms were ſtationed, 
both to defend their own country and this"pals. 
The paſſage beneath was defended by thoſe whom 
J have mentioned: of this above the Phoceans 
had voluntarily promiſed Leonidas to undertake the 


CCXVIII. The approach of the Perſians wag 


_ diſcovered to the Phoceans in this manner: whillt 
they were aſcending the mountain they were totally 


concealed by the thick groves of oak ; but from 
the ſtillneſs of the air they were diſcovered by the 
noiſe they made by trampling on the leaves, a thing 
which might naturally happen. The Phoceans 

ran to arms, and in a moment the Barbarians ap- 
peared, who, ſeeing a number of men precipitately 
-arming themſelves, were at firſt ſtruck with aſto- 


niſnment. They did not expect an adverſary; 


and they had fallen in amongſt armed troops. Hy- 
darnes, apprehending that the Phoceans might prove 
to be Lacedzmonians, enquired of Ephialtes who 
they were. When he was. informed, he drew up 
the Perſians in order of battle, The Phoceans, not 


able to ſuſtain the heavy flight of arrows, retreated, 
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up the mountain imagining themſelves he ob- 
jects of this attack, and expecting certain deſtruca 
tion: but the troops with Hydarnes and Ephialtes: 
did not think it worth their while to purſue them, 
and deſcended Ae the pole ide WORE 
mountain. | 


CCXIX. To thoſe Greeks ſtationed in the ſtraits 
of Thermopylæ Megiſtias the ſoothſayer had pre- 
viouſly, from inſpection of the entrails, predicted 
that death awaited them in the morning. Some de- 
ſerters *7* had alſo informed them of the circuit che 
Perſians had taken; and this intelligence was in the. 
courſe of the night circulated through the camp. 
All this was confirmed by their centinels, who early 
in the morning fled down the ſides of the moun- 
tain. In this predicament, the Greeks called a 
council, who were greatly divided in their opinions: 
ſome were for remaining on their ſtation, others 
adviſed a retreat. In conſequence of their not 


172 Up the mountain.]—Mr. Glover has been very minute 
and faithful in his repreſentation of the places where this 
noble ſcene was exhibited : 

The Phocian chief, 
Whate'er the cauſe, relinquiſhing his poſt, 
Was to a neighbouring eminence remov'd, 
Though by the foe neglected or contemn'd. T. 


*72 Dyſerters. ]=Diodorus Siculus mentions hut one: * There 
was in the army,“ ſays he, © one Tyraſtiades of Cyrne; as he 
was a man of honour and probity, he fled from the camp by 
night, and going to Leonidas and his party, diſcovered to them 
we deſigns of Ephialtes. Larcher. : 

agreeing, 
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agreeing, many of them diſperſed to their reſpectio - 
-cities'; ce, bes reared 10 contin with Li 
nidas:” 


ccxx. It is fad, chat thoſe who retired oth 
did fo in compliance with the wiſhes of Leonidas, 
who was deſirous to preſerve them: but he thought 
that he himſelf, with his Spartans, could not wich- 
out the greateſt ignominy forſake the poſt they had 
come to defend. I am myſelf inclined to believe 
that Leonidas, ſeeing his allies not only reluRant, 
but totally averſe to reſiſt the danger which me- 

naced them, conſented to their retreat. His owt 
return he conſidered as diſhonourable, whilſt he was 
convinced that his defending his poſt would equally 
ſecure his own fame, and the good of Sparta. In 
the very beginning of theſe diſturbances the Spar- 
tans having conſulted the oracle, were informed that 
either their king muſt die, or Sparta be vanquiſhed 
by the Barbarians. The oracle was communicated 
in hexameter verſes, and was to this effect : 


«& To you who dwell in Sparta's ample walls, 

« Behold, a dire alternative befalls ;— 

« Your glorious city muſt in ruins lie, 

64 Or ſlain by Perſian arms, a king muſt die, 

« A king deſcended from Herculean blood. 

« For lo! he comes, and cannot be withſtood ; 

<« Nor bulls, nor lions, can diſpute the field, 

« *Tis Jove'sown force, and this or that muſt yield. 


I am unwilling to preſume of the allies that depart - 
ed, that differing in opinion from their leader they 
diſhonourably 
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diſhonourably deſerted. I ſhould: alſo ſuppoſe tha 
the conduct of Leonidas was the reſult of hisrevolvs 
ing the oracle in his mind, and of his great de- 
eto ſecure tothe Sparans alone the glor this 
memorable action. | 


CCXXI. To me it is no ſmall WP. = | 
truth of the above, that amongſt thoſe- whom Leo- 
nidas diſmiſſed was Megiſtias himſelf, He was of 
Acarnania, and,. as ſome affirm, deſcended from 
Melampus ; he accompanied Leonidas on this ex- 
pedition, and from the entrails had predicted what 
would happen: he refuſed however to leave his 
friends, and fatisfied himſelf with ſending away his 
only ſon, who had followed his father on this oc- 
caſion. 


ccxXII. Obedient to the direction of their 
leader, the confederates retired, The Theſpians 
and Thebans *7* alone remained with the Spartans, 
74 The oracle.]—Plutarch is very ſevere upon Herodotus for 
his manner of repreſenting theſe circumſtances ; ſome of which 
he ſays our rr This 
however does not ſeem to have been the caſe. 
Cy I — 8 
had circumvented them, 
I now behold the oracle fulfill'd.— 
Then art thou near, thou glorious ſacred hour 
Which ſhall my country's liberty ſecure ? 
Thrice hail, thou ſolemn period ; thee the tongues 
Of virtue, fame, and freedom, ſhall proclaim, 
Shall celebrate in ages yet unbora ! T5 


1 Thyplant and Thebans.)]—Diodorus Sieulus ſpeaks only 
895 | of 


\ 
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the Thebans indeed very reluctantly, but they were 
detained by Leonidas as hoſtages. The Theſpians 
were very zealous in the cauſe, and refuſing 'to'* 
. abandon” their friends, periſhed with them. The 
leader of the Theſpians was — 100-085 
Diadromas. 


. ccxxIII. Xerxes erh in the morning offered 
2 ſolemn libation, then waiting till that period of 
the day when the forum is fulleſt of people, he 

advanced from his camp: to the above meaſure he 
had been adviſed by Ephialtes. The deſcent from 
the mountain is of much ſhorter extent than the 
circuitous aſcent. The Barbarians with. Xerxes 
approached; Leonidas and his Greeks proceeded as 
to inevitable death a much greater ſpace from the 
defile than they had yet done. Till now they had 
defended themſelves behind their entrenchment, 
fighting in the moſt contracted part of the paſſage; 
but on this day they engaged on a wider ſpace, 
and a multitude of their opponents fell. Behind 
each troop officers were ſtationed with whips in 
their hands, compelling with blows their men to 
advance. Many of them fell into the ſea, where 
they periſhed ; many were trodden under foot by 


of the Theſpians. Pauſanĩas ſays that the people of Mycene 
ſent eighty men to Thermopylz, who had part in this glorious 
day; and in another place he ſays, that all the allies retired be- 
fore the battle, except the Theſpians and people of Mycene. 
Larcher. 

*75 That time of day. II have before explained this circum - 
ſtance with reſpect to the mode of computing time. 


their 
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pity or regard. The Greeks, conſcious chat their 


deſtruction was at hand from thoſe who had taken 
aſſailants. _. 


CCXXIV. Their ſpears being broken i in picces, 
they had recourſe to their ſwords . Leonidas 


fell in the engagement, having greatly ſignalized 
himſelf; and with him many Spartans of diſtinc- 
tion, as well as Fthers of inferior note. I am ac- 
quainted with the aames of all the three hundred. 
Many illuſtrious Perſians alſo were ſlain, amongſt 
whom were Abrocomes and Hyperanthes, ſons of 
Darius, by Phrataguna, the daughter of Artanes. 
Artanes was the brother of Darius, the ſon of Hy- 
ſtaſpes, and grandſon of Arſamis. Having married 
his daughter to Darius, as ſhe was ata gas - 45 
his wealth went with her, 


CCXXV. These two brothers of Terres fell 
5 they were contending for the body of Leo- 


nidas 78: here che conflict was the moſt ſevere, till 
at 


77 Their favords.)=The Toldiers of the Lacedemonians wore 
a red uniform; and Suidas ſays, that it was becauſe the blood 
of thoſe who were wounded would thus be leſs eonſpicuous.— 7. 

"7% Body Leonidat.— One of the nobleſt deſcriptions in 
Homer is that of the battle for the body of Patrochus ; and we 
learn from various examples, that the ancients were remarkably 
tenacious on this head, deeming it the greateſt baſeneſs to for - 
ſake the dead bodies of their friends. Plutarch, in his parallels 
r oe Day mp incl 
Leonidas: 25 
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at length the Greeks by their ſuperior valout four 
times repelled the Perſians, and drew alide the body 


of their prince. In this ſituation they continued 


till Ephialtes and his party approached. As ſoon 
as the Greeks perceived them at hand, the ſeene 
was changed, and they retreated to the  narrowielt 
part of the paſs, Having repaſſed their intrench- 


ment, they poſted themſelves, all except the The- 


bans, in a compact body, upon a hill, which is at 


the entrance of the ſtraits, and where a lion of 


ſtone * has been erected in honour of Leonidas, 
In this ſituation, they who had ſwords left, uſed them 
againſt the enemy, the reſt exerted themſelves "with 
their hands and their teetn The Barbanans 

e aul 


* Whilſt they were at dinner, the Barbarians fell upon them; 
upon which Leonidas deſired them to eat heartily, for they 
were to ſup with Pluto. Leonidas charged at the head of his 
troops, and after receiving a multitude of wounds, 
Xerxes himſelf, and ſnatched the crown from his head. 
loſt his life in the attempt; and Xerxes, cauſing his body tp be 
opened, found his heart hairy. So ſays Ariſtides, in the firſt 
book of his Perſian Hiſtory.” This fiction ſeems to have den 
taken from the Az9y xne of Hemer. 

179 Lion of ffone.I— Two epigrams on this fabjea ws 
found in the Analecta Veterum Poet. Græc. v. i. 132. v. ii. 162. 
The bones of Leonidas were carried back to Sparta by Pau- 
ſanias, forty years after his death; they were placed in a mo- 
nument oppoſite the theatre: every year they pronounced in 
this place a funeral oration, and celebrated — 


Spartans only were iuffered to contend.— Larcher. 


180 Their teeth. What are we to think of this 1 
bole,” ſays Longinus? What probability is there that men 
ſhould defend themſelves with their hands and teeth againſt 
armed troops ? This nevertheleſs i is not incredible, far ung 

III view does 
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roſhing upon them, ſome in front, after overtuming 
their wall, others ſurrounding and preſſing them in 
all directions, finally overpowered them. 


does not dppear to be ſought out for an hyperbole but the hy- 
perbote ſeems to ariſe from the ſubject. 

This circumſtance which appeared hyperbolical to Longinus 
does not to me; this mode of fighting was common amongſt 
the Lacedzmonians; when they had no arms, they availed 
themſelves of their nails and teeth: Cicero had been a witneſs 
of this —See the Ti Queſtions, book fiſth. chapter 27th. 

Diodorus Siculus relates the battle of Thermopylæ ſomewhat 


differently; he tells us that Leonidas, when he knew that he 


was circumvented, made a bold attempt by night to penetrate 
to the tent of Xerxes; but this the Perſian king had forſaken 
on the firſt alarm. The Greeks however proceeded in ſearch 
of him from one fide to the other, and flew a prodigious mul- 
titude, When morning approached, the Perſians perceiving 
the Greeks ſo few in number, held them in contempt z but they 


{till did not dare to attack them in front; encompaſſing them on 


both ſides, and behind, they flew them all with their ſpears. 
Such was the end of Leonidas and his party. 

Mr. Glover, in his Engliſh Poem of Leonidas,/ has followed 
the account of Diodorus; he differs however from both hiſto= 
rians, in making the king of 8 fall the laſt; kis deſcrigties 
is ſufficiently animated to be inſerted in this piace: | 

The Spartan king 
Now flands alone. In heaps his flaughter'd friends 
All firetch'd around him lie. The diſtant foes 
Show'r on his head innumerable darts; 
From various fluices gufh the vital floods; 
They ftain his fainting limbs; nor yet with pain 
His brow is clouded ; but thoſe beauteous wounds, 
The ſacred pledges of his own renown, 
And Sparta's ſafety, in ſereneſt joy | 
His cloſing eye contemplates. Fame can twine 
No brighter laurels round his glorious head ; 
His virtue more to labour fate forbids, 
And lays him now in honourable reſt, 
To ſeal his comitry”s liberty by death. : 

T2 Denn 
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CCXXVI. Such was the conduct of the Las 
cedæ monians and Theſpians; but none of them 
all diſtinguiſhed themſelves ſo much as Dieneces: 
the Spartan. A ſpeech of his is recorded, which 


he made before they came to any engagement. A 
certain Trachinian having obſerved, that the Bar- 


barians would ſend forth ſuch a ſhower of arrows 
that their multitude would obſcure the fun; he 


replied, like a man ignorant of fear, and deſpiſing 


the numbers of the Medes, „our Trachinian friend 
« promiſes us great advantages ; if the Medes ob- 
« ſcure the ſun's light, we ſhall fight with them in 
ce the ſhade, and be protected from the heat.” Many 


other ſayings have been handed down as monu- 
ments of this man's fame. 


CCXxXVII. Next to him, the moſt diſtinguiſhed * 
of the Spartans were, Alpheus and Maron, two 
brothers, the ſons of Orſiphantus ; of the Theſpians, 
the moſt conſpicuous was Dithyrambus, ſon of 
Harmatidas. 


ccxxvill. All theſe were interred in the 
place where they fell, together with ſuch of the 
confederates as were ſlain before the ſeparation of 
the forces by Leonidas. Upon their tomb was 
this inſcription: 


« Here once, from Pelops' ſeagirt region brought, 
« Four thouſand men three hoſtile millions be 


This was apphed to them all collectively. 


Spartans were thus e 
© Go, 
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« Go, ſtranger, and to liſt ning Spartans tell, 
« That here, obedient to their laws, we fell. 


There was one E allo e to the ran 
Megiſtias: 

« By Medes cut off beſide Sperchive? wave, 

« The ſeer Megiſtias fills this glorious grave: 
« Who ſtood the fate he well foreſaw to meet, 

e And link'd with Sparta $ leaders, ſcorn d Wel 


All theſe ornaments and inſcriptions, that of Me- 
giſtias alone excepted, were here placed by the 
Amphictyons. Simonides ſon of Leoprepis, in- 
ſcribed the one to the honour of Meg * 
the ties of private hoſpitality. 3 


ccxxix. Of theſe three hundred, there were 
two named Eurytus and Ariſtodemus; both of them, 
conſiſtently with the diſcipline of their country, 
might have ſecured themſelves by retiring to 
Sparta, for Leonidas had permitted them to leave 
the camp; but they continued at Alpenus, being 
both afflicted by a violent diſorder of the eyes: or, 
if they had not thought proper to return home, they 
had the alternative of meeting death in the field 
with their fellow- ſoldiers. In this ſituation, they 
differed in opinion what conduct to purſue. Eu- 
rytus having heard of the circuit made by the Per- 
ſians, called for his arms, and Putting them on, 

182 Simenides fon of Leopregi: ee note to book v. c. 103. 
The Simonides here mentioned compoſed ſeveral works, the 
titles of which may be ſeen in the Bibliotheca Græca of Pa- 


tricius, v. i. p. $65. 
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contin his helot to condutt him to the battle. 
The ſlave did ſo, and immediately fled, whilft his 
maſter died fighting valiantly. Ariſtodemus pulſt- 
lanimouſly ſtaid where he was. If either Arifto. 
demus, being individually diſeaſed, hat} retired 
home, or if they had returned together, I cn 
think that the Spartans could have ſhewn any re- 
ſentment againſt them; but as one. of them died 
in the field, which the other, who was preciſely in 
the ſame circumſtances, refuſed to do, it was im- 


poſſible not to be greatly incenſed againſt Ns 
demus, 


CCXXX. The ale return of Arittodeiiah to 
Sparta is by ſome thus related and . explained. 
There are others who aſſert, that he was diſpatched 
on ſome buſineſs from the army, and might, if he 
had pleaſed, have been preſent at the battle, but 
that he faved himſelf by lingering on the way, 
They add, that his companion, employed on the 
ſame buſineſs, returned to the battle, and i. 


fell. 


CCXXXI. Ariſtodemus, on his return, was brand - 
ed with diſgrace and infamy ; no one would ſpeak 
with him ; no one would ſupply him with fire; and 
the opprobrious term of trembler * was annexed to 


© Trembler.—He who trembled, à rteroas; it might be ren - 
dered quaker : this ſeems to have been an eſtabliſhed term of 
opprobrium in Sparta; Tyrtæus ſays, ręie F ade was 
ar ν g“ the tremblers are devoid of * virtue.“ See 

Brunck's Anal. vol. i. p. 49.7. 
his 
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his name; but he afterwards at the battle of Platea 
effectually atoned for his me conduct. 


CCXXXII. It. is „ 
three hundred ſurvived; his name was Pantites, and 
he had been ſent on ſome buſineſs to Theſſaly. Re- 
turning to Sparta, ho Ri -Uiſgrace, and 
put an end to his life. ** ſp 22 


CCXXXUI. The Thebans, under XR 
of Leontiades, hitherto conſtrained -by force, had 
fought with the Greeks' againſt the Perſians ; but 
as ſoon as they ſaw that the Perſians were victo- 
rious,, when Leonidas and his party retired to the 
hill, they ſeparated themſelves from the Greeks, 
In the attitude of ſuppliants they approached the 
Barbarians, aſſuring them what was really the 
truth, that they were attached to the Medes; that 

they had been amongſt the firſt to render earth and 
water; that they had only come to Thermopylæ on 
co ion, and could not be conſidered as ac- 
ceſſary to the ſlaughter of the king's troops. The 
Theſſalians confirming the truth of what they had 
aſſerted, their lives were preſerved. Some of thern 
however were ſlain; for as they approached, the 

Barbarians put ſeveral to the ſword ; but the greater 
part, by the order of Xerxes, had the royal marks 
impreſſed upon them, beginning with Leontiades 
himſelf. Eurymachus his ſon was afterwards ſlain at 
the head of four hundred Thebans, by the people 
of Platea, whilſt he was making an attempt upon 
their city. 


Tg CCXXXIV. 


Bak be 2 
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CcxxXxXIV. In this manner the Greeks fought** ? 

at Thermopyte. Xerxes afterwards ſent for De 
maratus, and thus addreſſed him : © I have already, 
er 9 had experience of your truth and in- 

| * tegrity, 


. 8s The Greeks fo PI; — cenfures Herodotus ſor 
omitting many memorable things relating to Leonidas. Some. 
of thoſe ſpecified by Plutarch I have already introduced in my 
notes, others were as follows: When the wife of Leonidas 
took leave of him, the aſked Him what commands he had br 
her ? « Marry,” ſaid he, in reply, © a good man, and bring 
him good children.“ — Being deſirous to ſave two of his rela- 
tions, who were with him at Thermopylz, he pretended to give. 
them meſſages to the ſenate of Sparta: “ followed y 
ſays one of them, “to fight, not as a meſſenger.” „What 5 
you enjoin,” ſays the other, © is the buſineſs of a meſſenger 1 
he then took up his ſhield and placed himſelf in his rank. 


— — 


I cannot in a more proper place than this, make . FL, miſeet. 
laneous remarks upon the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, and the 
manners of the Spartans ;"not that I entertain any hope of 
throwing new light on a ſubject which has been amply inveſti. 
gated by the learned; but I may perhaps be able to make 3 
few things familiar to my Engliſh readers, which were obſcure 
or unknown to them before. The Spartans are fenowned in 
the volumes of antiquity for one virtue above all others: 'F 
ſpeak of their fortitude, which they carried to an amazing and 
almoſt incredible perfection, a virtue, which if we canvaſs and 
examine it to the extent in which it was practiſed by this extra - 
ordinary people, will ſeem almoſt peculiar to themſelves. | 

It was the aim of Lycurgus to ſettle and root in the minds 
of the Spartans this principle, that the preference was always 
to be given to virtue, which conſtituted the only real difference 
or ine quality between one man and another. And he ſucceed- 
ed almoſt to a miracle. He perſuaded them to renounce all 


other means of happineſs uſually but falſely ſo called, to make 
* ; virtue 
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— hanhuppenali at 
« tell me then, how many of the Lacedemonians 
« may there be left, how many of like valour With 

* chats: eee 


[| « Sir,” 


virtue their chief and only object, and to put themſelves, their 
deſires, and their hopes to this ſingle teſt. He prevailed on the 
rich and noble to giye up their ample poſſeſſions, to throw all 
they had into a common fund, and to reduce themſelves to a 
level with their neighbours, And theſe men, inſtead of the 
ſoft and tender blandiſhments of plenty, the ſweets of luxury, 
and the pride of life, to which they had been accuſtomed, were 
contented to ſubmit to the auſterities of a ſevere and painful 
diſcipline; to fit down to a coarſe meſs. of black Spartan broth; 
to make no appearance, to expect no treatment abroad better 
than others, This aſtoniſhing reformation was confirmed and 
ſecured by two expedients ; the one which obliged every per- 
ſon to dine conſtantly in public with his own tribe, on the dinner 
which was provided for them at the expence of the ſtate; the 
other, which. forbade the uſe of any other than iron money; by 
theſe ſalutary injunctions, every opportunity of indulging in 
laxury was cut off, as well as the means of providing for it. 
They rendered money altogether uſeleſs among them, ſo that 
Plutarch informs us, it was a common ſaying in other countries, 
« that at Sparta, and there alone, of all the cities in the world, 
Plutus the god of riches was blind; a mere picture or ſtatus 
without life or motion. I would here remark, that this is 
one note of difference which Polybius aſſigns againſt thoſe 
who likened the Cretan polity to the Spartan, ſee book fixth, 
Plato alſo, when he reckons riches the fourth ordinary bleſfing 
to a ſtate, certainly could not eſteem this diſregard of money 
which prevailed in Sparta as a mark of extraordinary virtue; 
but ordinances ſo ſelf-denying, ſo oppoſite, to the ſuggeſtions of 
ſenſe, and the ordinary practice of mankind, would not have 
been received on the authority of Lycurgus, if they had not 
been favoured by a character of mind peculiar to this people. 


It was the natural and conſtitutional bravery of the Spartans | 
which 


\ . e 
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"00 Sir,” replied Demaratus, * the Lacedarmonians | 
« are a numerous people, and poſſeſſed uf many” _ 
« cities; but I will anſwer. your queſtion mort 
ata Sparta itſelf contains eight thous _ 
6 ſand 


which inclined them to admit and hey ſuch a plan and bim of 
government. | 

Precept and authority alone would not have done it, for 
the paſſions of men are neither to be reaſoned nor terrified. 
from their own bent and tendency: it is therefore but render- 
ing juſtice to this gallant people to confeſs, that their bravery 
of mind was founded in inclination and principle. Cicero ob- 
ferves, that the Spartans (and the ſame could not be ſaid vf any 
other people in the world) had retained their primitive manners, 
without changing their laws, for more than ſeven hundred years. 
See Orat. pro L. Flacco. Lacedzmonii ſoli, toto orbe ter- 
rarum, ſeptingentos annos et amplius ſuis moribus et nunquam 
mutatis legibus, vixerunt.—See alſo Liu, book xxx. c. 34. 

Plutarch ſays, only five hundred years, until the time of Agis, 
fon of Archidamus, in which period fourteen kings had reigned. 
See his Life of Lycurgus. The conqueſts of Lytander in Afia, 
by filling Lacedæmon with money, introduced luxury, and vi- 
tiated their morals; ſeveral examples of which are produced 
by Xenophon. The women of Sparta ſeem little leſs entitled 
to admiration; ſtrangers to the natural weakneſs and fofineſs 
of their ſex, they were aCtuated by the fame gallant ſpirit as 
the men. They ſubmitted to a like diſcipline, and endured 
fimilar hardſhips. Inſtead of ſtudying the accompliſhments 
which uſually diſtinguiſh a female education, they accuſtomed 
themſelves to manly exerciſes ; to running, wreſtling, throwing 
the dart or quoit ; having the emulation to contend with men 
at their own arts, and to bear them company in the ſame paths 
of glory. 

I cannot help vkallaly, with reſpect to the dames as 
well as the men of Sparta, that it muſt have been ſomething 
innate, ſomething beyond the power of education, cuſtom, or 
example, which conſtitutes the wonderful difference we diſcern 

| in 


POLYMNTA wn 
e fand men, all of whom ate equal in valour to 
« thoſe who fought here; the other Liacedwmo- 
« nians, though inferior to theſe, are ſtill brave.” 
cc Tell me then,” returned Xerxes, © how we may 

1 « ſubdue 


in them, compared with all other women. Cen b bes 
matter of wonder, that the Spartan females claimed extraor- 
dinary privileges at home, and more extenſive power in the 
government of their families? Lycurgus diſliked that exceſſive 
authority which the women had uſurped, and attempted it ſeems, 
to reform it, and to reſtore to the huſband the uſual and proper 
authority in his own houſe; but in vain: a convincing argu- 
ment,, that if the women had not of themſelves been inclined 
to his laws of female education, they would have paid them 
neither attention nor obedience, War then, and conqueſt, with 
the endurance of fatigue, were the principle objets which the 
Spartans had in view, Learning and the ſtudy of letters, of 
- arts and ſeiences, to which their neighbours the Athenians 
were devoted, were in no repute among them. Hence it has 
been obſerved, that the former made.the better figure in war, 
the latter in peace,—See Valerius Maximus, I. ü. c. 6. Egre- 
gios virtutis bellice ſpiritus Lacedzmoniorum, prudentiſlimi 

pacis moribus Athenienſes ſubſequuntur. | 
And this was unqueſtionably true, fince we are affured, that 
although the moſt rigorous care was taken to keep their youth 
conſtantly to their exerciſes, their men of mature years were 
permitted to live juſt as they pleaſed ; they followed no em- 
ployment, they diſdained induſtry and honeſt labour, and were 
indeed forbidden to purſue any art which was accounted illi- 
beral ; even huſbandry, and the management and culture of their 
lands, the moſt rational and moſt public-ſpirited ſtady that can 
be purſued, they left entirely to their ſlaves. The old men of 
Sparta ſpent the whole of their time in frequenting the ſchools 
and apartments of the youth, as at Athens they did at the 
public places of reſort, to hear or to tell ſome new thing. The 
former indeed could miſpend their time in this manner with 
more grace, and might plead the authority of Lycurgus. in 
3 their 
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« ſubdue theſe men with leaſt trouble? you whe” 
« have been their prince, muſt know "what Ea" 
« ſures they are l to purſue.” * * 


their vindication, whoſe polity and ſcheme of government 
aimed at maintaining an equality among the People. by re- 
ſtraining them from trade, and che arts of growing rich. The 
defign of Solon was entirely the reverſe; he ſtrove to animate 
the Athenians with a ſpirit of induſtry; he enacted a law againſt 
idleneſs, requiring every perſon to have a calling and profeſſionz 
and the philoſopher who had none fell under the ſtatute. Cle, 
anthes and Menedemus were indicted and called before the 
Areopagus on this account. The ſtatute which roſtramed the 
ſtudy of rhetoric at Rome aſſigned this reaſon : Ibi homines 
adolefcentulos totos dies deſidere; for the ſame reafon Philo- 
fophers were baniſhed, amongſt whom was Epictetus in 1 | 
reign of Domitian,—See Aulus Gellius, l. xv. c. 11; oy 

I have little to fay on the religion of the Spartans. The 
object of their worſhip ſeems to have been diverſified by them 
as well as by the Athenians, according to the fyſtem of politics 
which their reſpective law-givers eftabliſhed. Solon, intent 
upon promoting commerce and gainful arts, preſemed the 
GREAT GODDEss to the Athenians, holding in her right hand 
the weaver's beam, and he ſurnamed her from the Ægyptians, 


Athene and Minerva, ſtiling her the goddeſs of arts and ſciences, 


Lycurgus, tr#ining up the Spartans to the diſcipline of war, 
clothed the fame goddefs in armour, called her Pallas and the 
Goddeſs of Battle (rapuaxe x, xaMuonoc; $:a) Ariſtoph. Lyſiſt. 
ad finem. She was ſtyled Chalcicecus, either becauſe her temp'e 
was of brafs, or becauſe it was built by fugitives from Chalcis in 
Eubœa. The brothers alſo, Caſtor and Pollux, were for ſimilar 
reaſons enrolled in the Faſti of the Spartans; and I preſume, if 
the Pagan Theology be capable of being reduced to any fixed 
and ſettled rules, it will be beſt explained and accounted for by 
ſuppoſing the religion of every different nation or people to be 
a mixture of worſhip, and phyſics, and politics, and that their 
idols were repreſentations of natural cauſes, named and habited 
according to the different tempers and genius of thoſe who ſet 


them up. T. 
ccxxxv. 
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CCXXXV. Since, Sir,” anſwered Demaratus, | 
« you place a confidence in my opinion, it is pro- 

« per that I ſhould ſpeak to you from the beſt of 

« my judgment: I would therefore recommend you 
« to ſend a fleet of three hundred veſſels to the coaſt 
« of Lacedzmonia. Contiguous to this is an iſland 
« named Cythera, of which Chilon, the wiſeſt of 
ce our countrymen, obſerved, that it would be better 
« for the Spartans if it were buried in the fea; 
foreſeeing the probability of ſuch a meaſure as 
I now recommend. From this iſland your 
« troops may fpread terror over Sparta. Thus, a 
« war ſo very near them, may remove from you 
« any apprehenſion” of their aſſiſting the reſt of 
Greece, which will then be open to your arms, 
« and which, if ſubdued, will leave Sparta hardly 
© able to oppoſe you. If my advice be diſre- 
« garded, you may expect what follows. There 
is a narrow iſthmus in the Peloponneſe, in Which 
« all its people will aſſemble in reſiſtance to your 
te arms, and where you will have far more violent 
cc conteſts to ſuſtain than you have here experienced. 
ce If you execute what I propoſe, you may without 
cc à battle become maſter of the iſthmus, with all 
c the cities of Peloponneſus.” 


CCXXXVI. Achæmenes the brother of Xerxes, 
and commander of the fleet, was preſent at this 
interview. Fearful that the king might do as he 
had been adviſed, he thus delivered his ſentiments : 
Tou ſeem, Sir,” faid he, © too much inclined ' 
- © t0- liſten to a man, who either envies your proſ- 

3 
perity, 


9 
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« perity, or wiſhes to betray you. It is the cha- 
ct rafter of Greeks to envy the ſucceſsful, and to 
©, hate their ſuperiors. -- We have already loſt:by _ 
E ſhipwreck four. hundred veſſels; if we detach 
three hundred more to the Peloponneſe, the force 

« of our opponents will be equal to our own; our 

« united fleet will be far ſuperior to theirs, and 
<« with reſpect to any efforts they can make, invin- 
te cible. If your forces by land, and your fleet by 
4 ſea advance at the ſame time, they will be able 
« mutually to aſſiſt each other; if you. ſeparate 
« them, the fleet will not be able to aſſiſt you, nor 
“ you the fleet. It becomes you to deliberate welt; | 
« on your own affairs, and not to concern yourſelf 
cc about thoſe of your enemies, nor to enquire where 
&« they will commence their hoſtilities, what mea- 
ce ſures they will take, or how numerous they are. 
« Let them attend to their affairs, we to ours. If 
« the Lacedzmonians ſhall preſume to attack the 
4 Perfians, they will be far from repairing the loſs. 
cc they have already ſuſtain 


CCXXXVII. « Achzmenes,” anſwered Xerxes, 
J approve your counſel, and will follow it. The 
cc ſentiments of Demaratus are, I well know, dicta- 
te ted by his regard to my intereſts; but your ad- 
vice to me ſeems preferable. I cannot be per- 
& ſuaded that he has any improper intentions, 
© events having proved the wiſdom of his former 
& counſels. One man frequently envies the prof- 
&* perity of another, and indulges in ſecret” ſenti- 
& ments of hatred againft him, neither will he, 
| « when 
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* when he requires it, give him falutary advice, 

tue but à friend-exults in a friend's happineſs; 

has no ſentiments for him hut thoſe of the trueſt 

e kindneſs, and gives him always the beſt advice. 

« Let no one therefore in future uſe any inveRtive = 
nnen 1 


ccxxxvin. When — bad finiſhed, ; be 
went to view the dead, amongſt whom was Leonie 
das. When he heard that he had been the prince 
and leader of Sparta, he ordered his head to be cut 
off, and his body to be ſuſpended on acroſs. This 
incident is no {mall proof to me, amongſt many 
others, that Xerxes indulged- the warmeſt indigna · 
tion againſt Leonidas whilſt he was alive. He 
otherwiſe would not have treated him when dead 
with ſuch barbarity. I know that the Perſians, of 
all mankind, moſt highly honour military virtue. 
The orders however of the king were executed. + 


CCXXXIX. I ſhall now return to the thread of 
our hiſtory. The Spartans were the firſt who were 
acquainted with the king's deſigns againſt Greece ; 
they ſent to the oracle on the occaſion, and received 
the anſwer I have related. The intelligence was 
communicated to them in an extraordinary manner. 
Demaratus, the ſon of Ariſton, had taken refuge 
amongſt the Medes, and as there is every reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, was not friendly to the Spartans, He 
however it was who informed them of what was 
meditated, whather ee 

be 
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be left to conjecture. When Xerxes had teſolved 
on this expedition againſt Greece, Demaratus; who 
was at Suſa, and acquainted with his intentions, 
determined to inform the Lacedæmonians. As this 
was both difficult and dangerous, he employed the 
following means: he took two tablets, and eraſed 
the wax from each; then inſeribed the purpoſe 
of the king upon the wood. This done, he re- 
placed the wax, that the ſeveral guards on the road, 
from ſeeing the empty tablets, might have no ſuſpi- 
cion of the buſineſs, When theſe were delivered © 
at Lacedzmon, the people had no conception of 
- their meaning, till, as I have been informed, Gorgs * 
the daughter of Cleomenes and wife of Leonidas 
removed the difficulty. Imagining what might be 
intended, ſhe ordered the wax to be removed, and 
thus made the contents of the tablets known. The 
Lacedzmonians, after examining what ' was in- 
ſcribed on the wood, cxculated the A 
through Greece. 2 
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15 Gy LL | HAVE before deſcribed the 
| events which are ſaid to have 
happened. The Greeks who 
If compoſed the naval armament 
i] were theſe: The Athenians * 

LUI Df furniſhed one hundred and 
twenty-ſeven veſſels, part of which were manned 
by Plateans, who, though ignorant of ſea affairs, 
were prompted by zeal and courage; the Corin- 
thians brought forty ſhips, the Megarians twenty ; 
the Chalcidians equipped twenty ſhips, which the 
Athenians ſupplied ; the Æginetæ eighteen, the 
Sicyonians twelve, and the Lacedzmonians ten; the 


" 4thenians.]Diodorus Siculus makes the number of Athe- 
nian veſſels on this occaſion two hundred. 


Vor. III. 2 Epidaurians 


\ 
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Epidaurians brought eight, the Eretrians ſeven, the 
Trcezenians five, the Styreans two, the people of 
' Ceos two, and two barks of fifty-oars ; the Opun. 
tian Locrians aſſiſted the confederates with 
veſſels of fifty-oars. 


II. Theſe were ſtationed at Artemiſium; and ſuch 

were the numbers which each nation ſupplied; 
Without taking into the account the veſſels of fifty- 
oars, the whole amounted to two hundred and ſe- 
venty-one, Of theſe the commander in chief ap- 
pointed by the Spartans was Eurybiades, the ſon of 
Euryclidas. The allies refuſed to ſerve under the 
Athenians, and had reſolved, unleſs they had a 
Spartan leader, to diſperſe, 


III. At firſt, and before any deputation had been 

ſent to Sicily requiring aſſiſtance, it had been de- 
bated whether it would not be expedient to entruſt 
the conduct of the naval forces to the Athenians 
but as this was oppoſed by the allies, the Athent- 
ans did not inſiſt upon it * Their*principal con- 
cern was the welfare of Greece, and as they were 
ſenſible that this would be endangered by any con- 

tention, they very wiſely withdrew their claims : as 


* Did nt inſt upon it.]-Mr. Glover, in his Poem of the» 
Athenaid, puts this ſentiment into the mouth of Tn 


Wiſely did we cede 
To Spartan Eurybiades command; 


The different ſquadrons to their native ports 
Had elſe deſerted, &c. 


much 
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much as war itſelf is more deſtructive than peace, 
ſo much more dangerous are inteſtine commotions, _ 
than a war conducted with conſiſtency and union; 
| perſuaded of this they did not diſpute the matter 
whilſt circumſtances juſtified and required their 
forbearance. Afterwards, when having repelled 
the Perſian, they were contending for what belonged 
to him, they made the inſolence of Pauſanias a pre- 
tence for depriving the Lacedemonians of the 
command. Theſe, however, were things which 
happened afterwards. - 


IV. Wh the Greeks aſſembled at Artemiſium 
ſaw the number of ſhips which were collected 
at Aphetz, and every place crowded with troops, 
they were ſtruck with terror ; and as the attempts 
of the Barbarians had ſucceeded ſo much beyond 
their expectations, they conſulted about retreating 
to the interior parts of Greece. When this idea 
had been generally circulated, the Eubæans en- 
treated Eurybiades to give them time to remove 
their children and their ſlaves. Unſucceſsful in this 
application, they went to Themiſtocles the Athe- 
nian leader, whom they engaged, on the conſidera- 


3 Parts Greece. — Plutarch is very ſevere upon Herodotus 
for making this aſſertion, Pindar, ſays he, who was a native of 
a city ſuppoſed to be attached to the Medes, mentions the beha- 
viour of the Athenians at Artemiſium with the higheſt enco- 
miums. So perhaps he might, but what does this prove; cer- 
tainly not that the Greeks did not ftay and fight againſt their 
will, though when they actually were engaged, _ behaved ; 
with extraordinary valour.-T, 
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tion of thirty talents, to continue at Leben _ 


riſk the event of a battle. 3 


v. This was effected by Themiſtocles in the 


SR manner : He preſented Eurybiades with 


five talents, as if from himſelf; having gained him, 


he. had only to prevail on Adimantus the Corin- 
thian , the ſon of Ocytus, who was obſtinate in his 
rei to ſail from Artemiſium. Aſter 


uſing the ſolemnity of an oath, If you,” ſaid he, 
ce will not deſert, I promiſe to give you a greater 
cc preſent than the king of the Medes would have 
ce done for leaving us.” He inſtantly ſent to his 
veſſel three talents of - ſilver. By theſe gifts. he 


gained the commanders to his purpoſe, and ſatisfied 


the Eubceans. Themiſtocles rewarded himſelf by 


keeping the remainder, whilſt they who had ac- 
cepted of his preſents ſuppoſed the money had been 


ſent him from Athens for this PO 


VI. They continued therefore at Eubaea, and 
came to a battle. The Barbarians arriving at break 
of day at Aphetæ, had before heard that the 


. Greeks at Artemiſium were very few in number, 


+ Adimantus the C orinthian,.]—This Adimantus in the event 
behaved timidly. He was a Corinthian, and leader of the Co- 
rinthians ; he muſt not therefore be confounded with the Athe - 


nian Adimantus, who greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt the 


Perſians, and who, probably, is the ſame perſon who was archon 


in the fourth year of the ſeventy-fifth Olympiad. An epitaph 
by Simonides was inſcribed on his tomb, intimating, that by his 


councils Greece became free. —Larcher. 


On 
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On their ſeeing this they were eager to engage, in 
expectation of taking them; they did not, how-- 
ever, think it expedient to advance directly to the 
attack, leaſt the Greeks perceiving them ſhould 
eſcape under cover of the night. The Perſians 
had already boaſted that mat een s ck. bearer? 
ſhould eſcape them, 


i | 


5 Torch kite ian trumpets were uſed in armies, the 
ſignal for battle was given by a torch. Thoſe who carried it 
were ſacred to Mars; they advanced at the head of armies, 
and in the interval betwixt them they dropt their torch, and re- 
tired without moleſtation. The armies engaged, and even if a 
whole army was deſtroyed, they ſpared the life of the torch- 
bearer, becauſe he was ſacred to Mars: thence came a proverb 
applicable to total defeats, · Not even the torch-bearer has eſ- 
caped.” Herodotus is the firſt author where we meet with this 
expreſſion, which afterwards became ſo familiar that it paſſed 
iato a proverb.-Larcker. 

It is probable, that in the time of Homer no ſignals for battle 
were in uſe, as we find no mention of any throughout his works: 
in both Iliad and Odyſſey we find torches placed on the tops of 
hills to give intelligence of certain events. Modern fignals 
for battle are, by land, drums and trumpets by ſea they are 
more various, and are ſometimes given by cannon, lights, fails, 
and colours. The Romans, in addition to the ſhout with which 
all nations have been deſcribed as commencing an engagement, 
violently claſhed their arms * Milton makes a happy 
vie of this idea, 


He ſpake, and to confirm his words outflew | 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thigh 
Of mighty cherubim. The ſudden blaze 

Far round illumin'd hell: highly they raged 
Againſt the higheſt, and fierce with graſped arms, 
Clajhed on their ſounding ſhields the din of war, _ 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven,—T\, 
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VII. Wich this idea they purſued the following 


meaſures: two hundred choſen veſſels, were de- 
tached beyond Sciathus, leaſt in paſſing round Eu- 
boea they might be diſcovered by the enemy off 
Capharea and Geræſtus, near the Euripus, mean- 
ing thus to encloſe them, and commence an attack 
at the ſame time in the-rear and in front. With 
this deſign the appointed ſquadron ſet fail ; it was 
not their intention to attack the Greeks on this day, 
nor till a ſignal ſhould be given by the detachment 
with which they were to act in concert. On the 
departure of the former, an account was taken of 
the number of thoſe which continued at Aphetæ. 


VIII. Whilſt the Perſians were thus employed, 
they happened to have with them Scyllias“ of 
Scios, 


Sqlliat.— The name of this ſkilful diver is differently 
written. In an epigram of Apellonides it is Scyllos, in Pliny 
and Pauſanias it is Scillis. Scyllias had taught his daughter 
Cyane the art of diving; during the tempeſt, which ſurprized 
the Perſians near mount Pelion, they plunged together under 
the water, and removed the anchors which held the veſſels of 
Xerxes, which occaſioned conſiderable injury. By order of the 
AmphiQyons, ſtatues were erected to the father and daughter 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The ſtatue of Cyane was 
amongſt thoſe which by the command of Nero were e tranſport- 
ed to Rome.—Larcher, 

Brydone, in his entertaining tour through Sicily and Malta, 
informs us, that the Sicilian authors make mention of one 
Colas, who, from his extraordinary ſkill in diving, was named 
Peſce or the fiſh, It was ſaid of him, that without coming at 
all to land, he could live for ſeveral days in the water; that he 
caught fiſh merely by his agility in the water, and that he could 
even walk acroſs the ſtraits at the bottom of the ſea. One of 
their 
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Scios, the moſt ſkilful diver of his time, who in the 
ſhipwreck off Pelion had preſerved to the Perſians 

an immenſe quantity of treaſure, and at the fame 
time conſiderably enriched himſelf. This man had 
long intended to deſert to the Greeks, but he had 
never before had the opportunity ; he on this day 
effected his purpoſe; it is uncertain in what manner 
but if what is related of him be true, it is really 
aſtoniſhing, It is ſaid, that having leaped into the 
ſea at Aphetz, he did not riſe again till he came to 
Artemiſium, having gone a ſpace of eighty ſtadia 
through the water. Other things are related of 
this man, ſome of which appear to be fabulous, 
whilſt others are actually true. For my own part, 
I am inclined to the opinion that he eſcaped 
to Artemifium in a little veffel ; on his arrival, 
he informed the commanders of the ſhipwreck , 
ne ſent round , , - 
Eubcea, 


IX. Upon this the Greeks called a council : 
pyarious opinions were delivered, but it was ulti- 
mately determined to remain that day on their ſta- 
tion, but to depart ſoon after midnight to meet 
that part of the enemy's fleet which had been ſent 
round Eubcea, As they perceived no one advancing 


againſt them, as ſoon as the twilight appeared, they 


their kings had the cruelty to propoſe his diving near the 
gulph of Charybdis, and to tempt him threw in a golden cup. 
In a third attempt to gain this, it is ſuppoſed he was caught by 
the whirlpool, for he appeared no more.. 
7 Shipewreck.)J——See book vii. chap. 188. | 
Z 4 proceeded 
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proceeded towards the Barbarians, determining to 


make experiment of their ſkill in fighting and ma- 


nceuvring. 
wk 


X. The commanders and forces of Xerxes ſeeing 
them approach in ſo ſmall a body, conceived them 
to be actuated by extreme infatuation *, and draw- 
ing out their veſſels expected to find them an eaſy 
conqueſt, In this they were not unreaſonable, for 
their fleet was ſuperior to the Greeks, not only in 
number but ſwiftneſs ; in contempt therefore they 
furrounded them. There were ſome of the Tonians 
who wiſhed well to the Greeks, and ſerved againſt 
them with the greateſt reluctance; ſeeing them 
thus encircled, they were affected with much unea- 
ſineſs concerning them, not ſuppoſing that any 
could eſcape, ſo inſignificant did they appear. There 
were other Ionians, to whom the ſeeming diſtreſs of 
the Greeks gave great pleaſure; theſe contended 


Extreme infatuatien.— With the ſame contempt the F rench 
are repreſented to have conſidered the Engliſh army before the 
battle of Agincourt. This is expreſſed with the greateſt poſſible 
animation by Shakeſpeareyin his Life of Henry the Fifth, 


His numbers are ſo few, 
His ſoldiers ſick and famiſh'd in their march; 
And I am ſure, when he ſhall ſee our army, 
He'll drop his heart into the fink of fear, 
And for atchievement, offer us his ranſom. 


To the Perſians, as well as to the French, the noble anſwer of 
Henry to the French herald was happily applicable. | 


The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin 
While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd with hunting him. 


with 
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with all exertion who ſhould take the firſt Athe-- 
nian veſſel, in hopes of a reward from the king. 
For amongſt the Barbarians greater reputation ? was 
allowed to the Athenians than to ny other of the 
allies, #; 


XI. The Greeks, as fon as the ſignal was given, 
turned their prows towards the Barbarians, col- 
lecting their ſterns into one common centre. On a 
ſecond ſignal, though compreſſed within a narrow 
ſpace, they attacked the enemy in front. They ſoon 
took thirty of the Barbarian veſſels, amongſt whom 
was Philaon, ſon of Cherſis, and brother of Gorgus, 
prince of Salamis, a man very highly eſteemed in 
the army. The firſt enemy's Thip was taken by an 
Athenian ; his name was Lycomedes, the ſon of Æſ- 
chreas, and he obtained the fame he merited. Vic- 
tory alternately inclined to both parties, when they 
were ſeparated by the night : the Greeks returned 
to Artemiſtum, the Barbarians to Aphetz, the iſſue 
of the conteſt being yery different from what they 
had expected. Of thoſe Greeks who were in the 
| ſervice of the king, Antidorus the Lemnian was 
the only one who went over to his countrymen. 


9 Greater reputation. ]=Notwithſtanding what is here aſſerted 
in favour of the Athenians, their own hiſtorian remarks, that 
from the beſt conjectures he was able to form, his countrymen 
had done nothing worthy of being recorded, either at home or 
abroad, from the Trojan to the Perſic and Peloponneſian wars. 
T bucydides, 1, i, As I have thrown together at the end of 'the 
preceding book ſome remarks on the Spartan policy and man- 
ners, the reader at the conclufion of this will find ſome relative 
to thoſe of Athens,-T, 5 

The 
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XII. The above engagement took * in the 
middle of the ſummer. When night approached, 
there fell a heavy ſtorm of rain attended with con- 
tinued thunder from mount Pelion. The bodies of 
the dead, and the wrecks of the veſſels floating to 
Aphetæ, were ſo involved amongſt the prows of the 
ſhips, that the oars were hardly manageable ; the 
forces on board were ſeized with a violent panic, 
expecting that they were certainly doomed to pe- 
Tiſh '*. They had hardly recovered themſelves from 
the effect of the firſt ſtorm and ſhipwreck off Pe- 
lion, when that ſevere battle at ſea had ſucceeded, 
As ſoon. as this laſt terminated, they had now been 
attacked again by violent rains, a tempeſtuoys — 
and continued thunder. 


XIII. This night, however, proved ſtilt more FA | 
| vere to thoſe whole buſineſs it was to make a cix- 


0 Expetting every moment to periſh.]-An example of terror 
very much like this, occurs in 1 Samuel, xiv. xv. Though it 
muſt be acknowledged, that the confuſion into which the camp of 
the Philiſtines was thrown, is expreſsly attributed to a divine 
cauſe and was attended with an earthquake. 

« And there was trembling in the hoſt, in the field and 
among the people; the garriſon and the ſpoilers they alſo 
trembled, and the earth quaked ; ſo it was a very great mo 
ling. 

« And the watchmen of Saul in Gibeah looked, and behold 
the multitude melted away, and they went or W down one 
another. „. 

Cuit 


R 7 
cuit round Eubcea.' The ſtorm fell upon them 
with the greater violence, as they were remote from 
land, and they periſhed in a miſerable manner 
It commenced when they were ſtanding towards 
the ſands of Eubcea; ignorant of their courſe they 
were driven before the wind, and daſhed againſt the 
rocks. It ſeemed a divine i ion that the 
Perſian fleet ſhould thus be rendered equal, or at 
leaſt not much ſuperior to that of the Greeks : in 
1 pe deſtroyed, on the Eubœan 


XIV. The Barbarians at Aphetæ ſaw with joy 
the morning advance, and remained inactive, think— 
ing it of no ſmall moment, after their paſt calami- 
ties, to enjoy the preſent interval of tranquillity. At 
chi juncture the Greeks were reinforced by fifty- 


— an I 
ſection xliii. p. 160, Pearce's edition, cenfures this expreſſion of 
age, as mean and fechle. Pearce not vindicate our au- 
thor, neither does Toup; Larcher does, and with conſiderable 
effect. Boileau, he ſays, has the word axap, pen agre- 
able; if this were admitted, the cefiſure of Longinus would be 
reaſonable enough; but in fact axaę. is a very ſtrong term, and 
ſignifies ſomething in the higheſt degree ſhocking. Herodotus has 
applied ovupogn aN. to the murder of a brother, book i. 42 ; 
and again to the murder of a ſon, vii. 190, Antoninus Libera- 
lis calls the crime of inceſt between a father and his daughter, 
&xa4 x; abropuer wyor, an action horrible and offenſive to all 
laws. A fimilar mode of ſpeaking was in uſe amongſt the 
Romans; every one knows that Virgil applied the word illauda+ 
tus to Buſiris; mee 
tor naturæ verique, 


three 
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| three Athenian ſhips: animated by the arrival ot 
their friends, they had ſtill farther reaſon to cut 
in the fate of thoſe Barbarians who had been order»: 
ed round Eubœa, not one of whom eſcaped the 
violence of the ſtorm. The Greeks taking the op- 
portunity of the ſame hour, towards the evening 
advanced boldly againſt the Cilicians; theſe they 
totally defeated, and at night returned again to Ar- 
temiſiꝑm. | -. el 


XV. On the third day the leaders of the Barba, 
rians did not wait for the Greeks to commence the 
attack ; they advanced about mid-day, mutually | 
encouraging each other ; they could not bear to be 
inſulted by fo inferior a number, and they feared the 


indignation of Xerxes, It hepa that theſe en- 


gagements by fea took place preciſely at the ſame 
periods as the conflicts at Thermopylæ. The 
object of the ſea fights was the Euripus, as that of 
the battles by land was the paſſage of Thermopylæ. 
The Greeks animated each other to prevent the 
entrance of the Barbarians into Greece; the Barba- 
rians in like manner were emulous to diſperſe the 
Greeks, and become maſters of thele paſlages, | 


XVI. Whilſt the forces of Xerxes advanced in 
order of battle, the Greeks remained on their ſtation 
at Artemiſium; the Barbarians, as if to render 
themſelves ſecure of them all, encloſed them in a 
ſemicircle. The Greeks met them, and a battle en- 
ſued, which was fought on both ſides on equal 
terms. The fleet of Xerxes, from the ſize and 

number 


- 
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number of its veſſels, was much perplexed by their 
falling foul of each other; they fought however 
with firmneſs, and refuſed to give way, ſor they 
could not bear to be put to flight by ſo inferior a 
force. In the conflict many Grecian veſſels pe- 
riſhed, with a great number of men; but the loſs of 
r eee 2 hf A hey ns 
e 


XVII. Of all thoſe in the fleet of Xerxes, the 
 Xegyptians performed the nioft important ſervice; 
they diſtinguiſhed themſelves throughout, and took 
five Grecian veſſels with all their men. Of the 
confederates, the Athenians were moſt conſpi- 
cuous, and of theſe the braveſt was Clinias, ſon of 
Alcibiades **. His ſhip, which carried two hun- 
dred men, was e and n at his on 


B ann een 

XVIII. The two fleets eagerly retired to their 
reſpective ſtations. The Greeks retained the 
wrecks of their veſſels which were damaged, and 
poſſeſſed the bodies of their dead; but as they had 
ſuffered ſeverely, and particularly the Athenians, 
the half of whoſe veſſels were diſabled, they delibe- 
rated about retiring to the remoter parts of 


2 Clinias, fin of Aleibiades, Upon this perſonage Valcnaer 
has a very elaborate and learned note, but I do not ſee that it 
contains any thing particularly claiming the attention of the 
Engliſh reader, except that he was the father of the famous 


Alcibiades, afterwards ſo celebrated in Greece,—T, 
| XIX. 


XIX. Themiſtocles had conſtantly believed, that 
if he could detach from the Barbarians the Ionians 
and Carians ; there would be no difficulty in over- 
"ds deck; Whilſt the Eubceans were af- 
ſembling their cattle on the ſea=coaſt, he called the 
chiefs together, and informed them he had con- 
ceived a method, which he believed would deprive 
the king of the beſt of his allies. At this juncture 
he explained himſelf no farther, adding only his ad- 
vice, that they ſhould kill as much of the cattle of 
the Eubceans as they poſſibly could; for it was 
much better that their troops ſhould enjoy them 
than thoſe of the enemy. He recommended them 
to order their · reſpective people to kindle a fire, and 
told them that he would be careful #0 Rasa renditl a 
opportunity for their departure to Greece. His 
advice was approved, the fires were kindled, and 
the cattle ſlain. 


15 — theſe people inhabited the iſlands 
lying near their own coaſt, and ſo much only of the Ægean ſea 
as was called the Icarian, of which Icarus, the i/and of Curia, 
was the principal iſland ; they were then named Leleges and 
Pelaſ. gi——See Strabo, I. xii, 661,572. Afterwards, removing 
to the continent, they ſeized upon a large tract of the ſea-coaſt, 
as well as of the inland country: « This,” ſays Strabo, « was 
= the opinion moſt generally allowed.” Homer applies to the 
Carians the epithet of Bac gegen. —Strabo ſuppoſes them to 


have been fo called, from dg aansg EMAnnberrig, and that at 


firſt a perſon was called barbarous, whoſe ſpeech was thick and 
coarſe, r«xvroc;, though afterwards the word was extended to 
a more general ſenſe. —Tivullus calls the Latin Turnus barba- 
rous, I. ii. el. 5. 


Jam tibi prædico, barbare Turne, necem. T, 
XX. 


4 


1 


n 
XX. The Eubœans, paying no manner of regard 


to the oracle of Bacis, had neither removed any -of | 


their effects, nor prepared any proviſion, which it 
certainly became thoſe to do who were menaced 
by a war: their negle& had rendered their affairs 
extremely critical. nenen 
this effect: 


“When barb” rous hoſts with Byblus yokethe main, 
« Then drive your cattle from Eubcea's plain, 


As they made no uſe of this declaration, either in 
their preſent evils or to guard againſt the future, 
they might naturally expect the wort, 


XXI. At this period there arrived a ſpy from 
Trachis ; there was one alſo at Artemiſium, whoſe 
name was Polyas, a native of Anticyra, He had a 
ſwift veſſel with oars conſtantly in readineſs, and 
was directed to communicate to thoſe at Thermo- 
pylæ the event of any engagement which might 
take place at ſea. There was alſo with Leonidas 
an Athenian named Abronychus, the ſon of Lyſi- 
cles, who was prepared with a thirty-oared veſſel 
to give immediate information to thoſe at Artemi- 
ſium of whatever might happen to the land forces. 
This man arrived at Artemiſium, and informed the 
Greeks of what had befallen Leonidas and his 


1% The oracle of Bacis,]-—There were three ſoothſayers of 
this name; the moſt ancient was of Eleus in Bœotia, the ſecond 
of Athens, and the third of Caphya in Arcadia. This laſt was 
alſo called Cydus and Alctes, eee 


of him As Theopompus.-Larcher. 
party, 


(= TH 
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party. On receiving his intelligence; they thought 
it expedient not to defer their departure, but to ſe- 
parate in the order in which they were en 
W e the Athenians laſt. 


XXII. Themiſtocles“ ſelecting the ile of | 
the Athenian veſſels, went with them to a w 

place, and there engraved upon the rocks theſe 
words, which the Ionians, coming the next day to 
Artemiſium, peruſed: Men of Tonia, in fighting 
. © againſt your anceſtors, and endeavouring to re- 
* duce Greece to ſervitude, you are guilty'of injuſ- 
« tice: take, therefore, an active part in our be- 
ce half; if this be impracticable, retire yourſelves 
« from the conteſt, and prevail on the Catians to 
c do the ſame. If you can comply with neither 
te of theſe requiſitions, and are ſo bound by neceſ- 
ce ſity that you cannot - openly revolt, when the 
« conflict begins, retire ; remembering that you are 
ce deſcended from ourſelves, and that the firſt occa- 
c ſion of our diſpute with the Barbarians origi- 
« nated with you.“ Themiſtocles, in writing the 
above, had, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, two objects in 
view. If what he faid were concealed from the 
king, the Ionians might be induced to go over to 
- the Greeks, and if Xerxes ſhould know it, it might 


is Themiſtocles.]-Bartelemy, in his Voyage du Jeune Ana- 
charſis, divides the, Athenian hiſtory into three diſtinR intervals, 
which he calls the, commencement, the progreſs, and the fall of 
that empire. The firſt he names the age of Solon, or of the 
laws; the ſecond, the age of Themiſtocles, and Ariſtides, 'or of 
| glory; the third, the age of Pericles, or of ny and the arts, 
T7, 


incline 
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meline him to diſtruſt. EY on: employ 
1 | 8 

XXII. When Themiſtoeles * written the 
above, a man of Hiſtiæa haſtened in a ſmall veſſel 
to inform the Barbarians that the Greeks had fled 
ordered the man into cloſe cuſtody, and ſent ſome 
ſwift veſſels to aſcertain the truth. Theſe confirm- 
ed the report, and as ſoon as the ſun roſe the 
whole fleet in a body failed to Artemiſium; re- 
maining here till mid-day, they proceeded to Hiſ- 
tiæa: they then took poſſeſſion of the city of the 
Hiſtizans, and over. ran part of Hellopia , and all 
the coaſt of Hiſtizotis. | 


XXIV. While his feet continued at Hiſtivotis 
enn EAI 
ing the dead, ſent to them a herald. The prepara 

rations'were Bet: Twen tical then tiZ len 
ſain at Thermopylæ, of theſe one thouſand were 
left on the field, the*reſt were buried in pits ſunk 
for the purpoſe ; theſe were afterwards filed up; 
and covered with leaves, to prevent their being 
perceived by the fleet. The herald, on his arrival 
at Hiſtiza, aſſembled the forces, and thus addreſſed 
them: * Kerxes the king, O allies, 1 


16 Hellapia.]— The whole thief ee en aig 
called Helapia ; I underſtatid that the Hebrew word which we 
pronounce Hellap, means of a clear countenance ; for this rea- 
ſon the people round Dodona were called Elli and Ellopes, and 
their country alſo Ellopia..-T, | 
 Vor. III. A 2 e 
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c manner he contends with thoſe fooliſh men, who 
eee eee "hai * 


XXV. Tromediarely on this a Pore a 
boat remained. behind, ſo many were eager to ſes the 
ſpectacle coming to the: ſpot, they beheld the 


bodies, of the dead. Though a number of Helo? 


were amongſt them, they ſuppoſed that all whom 
they ſaw were Lacedæmonians and Theſpians, 
This ſubterfuge of Xerxes did not deceive thoſe 
who beheld it; it could not fail of appearing er- 
dies on che field, and four thouſand Greeks crowded 
together on one ſpot. After a whole day had 
been thus employed, the troops returned on the fol- 
lowing one to the fleet at Hiſtiæa, and Xerxes _ 
his army bende on their march. 170 


XXVI. A ſmall der f Adee deſerted 
to the Perſian army: they were deſtitute of. pro- 
_ and wiſhed-to be employed. Being intro- 
duced. to the royal preſence, and interrogated by 
ſeveral Perſians, and by one in particular, concerns 
ing the Greeks, and how they were then employed: 


« At preſent,” they e 1 W are . 4 


17 Helats.—I have in a preceding note ſpoken of the Helots; 
but for morc particulars concerning them, I beg leave to refer 
the reader to a Diſſertation on. the Hiſtory and Servitude of the 
Helots, by M. Capperonier, publiſhed in the Memoirs of 'the 
Academy of Inſcriptions and. Belles LettresT, A e 
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— and. beck jptbigie wn 
_ © equeſtsian exerciſes.” Being a ſecdnd time aſked 

what the prize was for which they contended, they 
anſwered, An olive garland.” On this 6ccaſion 
Tigranes , the ſon of Artabanus, having expreſſed 
himſelf in a manner which proved great generoſity 
of ſoul, was accuſed- by the king of cowardice. 
Hearing that the prize was not money, but a gar- 
land, he exclaimed before them all What muſt 
« thoſe men be, O Mardonius, againſt whom you 
eren, e 
* but or wie 7” | 


XXVII. After the above n at Theems: 
pylæ, the Theſſalians ſent a herald to the Phocre- 
ans, with whom they had before been at enmity , 
but particularly ſo after their laſt overthrow. Some 

e 
name is derived from the Togarmah of ſcripture, and given to 
the chiefs of that houſe; ſee Ezekiel, X viii. 6.—* To- 
garmah of the north quarters, and all his bands.” ' Joſephus 
writes Togarmah's name, Ovyeaupn, Thygrammis, which ſome 


r . 


19 Eunity.]—The Thieſlalians being natives of Theſprotis, 
had ſeized olia, afterwards called Theſſaly, whence they at- 
tempted to penetrate into Phocea, by the paſſage of Thermo- 
pylæ; but the Phoceans in this place conſtructed a wall, which 
checked their incurſions. This was the ſource of the hatred 
which theſe people bore each other, and which was carried to 
ſuch extremities, that the Theſſalians in one day cut the throats 
of all the magiſtrates and princes of the Phoceans, who, in re- 
rr 
n a 
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— his expedition e 
Theſſalians in a body, in conjunction With their 
allies, had attacked the Phoceans, but had been 
driven back and roughly handled. The Phoceans be- 


ing ſurrounded at Parnaſſus, happened to have with 
them Tellias of Eleum, the ſoothſayer, at whole 
inſtigation they concerted the following ſtratagem: 
They ſelected fix hundred of their braveſt men, 
whoſe perſons and arms they made white with 
chalk ; they thus ſent them agzinſt the THI 


20 Tellias.]—He was the chief of the family of the Telliade, 
in which the art of divination was hereditary. In gratitude for 
the victory which they obtained through his means, the Phoce« 
ans made a ſtatue of Tellias, which they ſent to Delphi, with 
thoſe of the chiefs and heroes of their country. Lareber. 

Compare the account here given by Herodotus with Pauſa- 
nias, I. x. c. i. and the Stratagemata of Polyznus, I. vi. c. 653 
See alſo Plutarch on the Virtues of Women. 

To revenge the above-mentioned murder of their G 
the Theſſalians marched againſt the Phoceans, determining to 
ſpare no men that were of age, and to ſell the women and chil- 
dren for ſlaves, Diaphantus, governor of Phocis, on hearing 
this, perſuaded his countrymen to go and meet the Theflalians, 
and to collect their women and children in one place, round 
whom they were co pile combuſtible materials, and to place a 
watch, who, if the Phoceans ſhould be defeated, were to ſet fire 
to the pile. To this one perſon objected, ſaying, the women 
ought to be conſulted on the buſineſs, The women hearing of 
this, aſſembled together, and not only agreed to it, but highly 
applauded Diaphantus for propoſing it: it is alſo ſaid, that the 
children alſo met together, and reſolved on the ſame thing. 
The Phoceans afterwards engaging the enemy at Cleon, a place 
in Hyampolis, were victorious. The Greeks called this reſolg- 
tion of the Phocean women aponoia, deſperation. The greateſt 
feaſt of the Phoceans is that which they celebrated at 1 
lis, and called Flapbebolia, in commemoration of this victory. 


under 


—— 
every one to death who was not whited like them- 
ſelves. The Theſſalian out- poſts, who firſt ſaw 
them, conceived them to be ſomething ſupernatu- 
ral. Theſe communicated their panic to the body 
of the army, in conſequence'of which the Phoceans 
ſlew four thouſand, and carried away their ſhields : _ 
half of theſe ſhields were conſecrated at Abas, and © 
half at Delphi. A tenth part of the money which 
reſulted from this victory was applied to ere& 
the large ſtatues which are to be ſeen round the 
tripod before the temple at Delphi: an N 
eee | 


XXVII. The Phoceans is pt the Thel. 
ſalian foot, by whom they had been ſurrounded: 
their horſe, which had made incurſions into their 
country, they effectually deſtroyed. .,At the en- 
trance to Phocis near Hyampolis they ſunk. a deep 
trench, into which having thrown a number of 
empty caſks, they covered them with earth to the 
level of the common ground. They then waited 
to receive the attack of the Theſfalians: theſe ad- 
vancing, as .if to capture the Phoceans, fell in 
amongſt the caſks, by which the _ of their 
horſes were broken. 


XXIX. Theſe two diſaſters had ſo much exaſ- 
perated the Theſſalians, that they ſent an herald to 
ſay thus to the Phoceans :' As you are now, O 
© Phoceans, rendered wiſer by experience, it be- 


c aekbewilnge yourſelves our infe- 
Ang: -: * Bors. 


In n A N 1 K. 
4e riors. When we formerly thought-it-eonfiflent 
r to be united with the Greeks, we were always 
cc ſuperior to you: we have now ſo much influbknce 


« with the Barbarian, that it is in our power 


cc to ſtrip you of your country, and reduce you to 
« ſlavery. We are nevertheleſs willing to forget 
te paſt injuries, provided you will pay us fifty 
ce talents; on theſe terms we enn 
« evils which threaten your country.“. 
bg 

XXX. Such was the application of the Theſſa- 
lians to the Phoceans, who alone, of all the people 
of this diſtrict, did not ſide with the Medes, and ſor 
no other reaſon, as far as I am able to conjecture, 
than their hatred of the Theſſalians. If the Theſ- 
ſalians had favoured the Greeks, the Phoceans I 
believe would have attached themfelves to the 
Medes. The Phoceans in reply refuſed. to give 
the money : they had the ſame opportunity, they 
added, of uniting with the Medes, as the Theſſa- 
lians, if they wiſhed to change their: ſentiments; 
but they expreſſed themſelves unalterably reluctant 
to deſert the cauſe of Greece. 


XXX. This WE of the Phoceans ſo irritated 
the people of Theſſaly, that they offered themſelves 
as guides to the Barbarian army, which they con- 
ducted from Trachis to Doris. The paſſage of 
this diſtrict is not more than thirty ſtadia in extent, 
it is ſituate betwixt Melias and Phocis, and was 
before called Dryopis. The Dorians are the ori- 


ginal and * Fu of the Peloponneſe ;-the 
Barbarians 


. 
* 
& 
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Barbarians penetrated into Doria, but with com- 


mitting iy deviations. "the Tbeftznd Off hor 


wi chem to commit any violence here, and if 
deed the inhab abitants had embra ced the intereſts o 
the M Je * „ 462 3 £973 \ $4 tine oy * BA * . 


XXXII. The Barbarians paſſed from Doris into 
Phocis, but did not make themſelves maſters of the 
perſons of the inhabitants. Of theſe ſome had 
taken refuge on the ſummits of Parnaſſus®, at a 


. Pabndiſis.)—'This celebrated mountain had u forked fun 
mit with two vertices; of theſe one was ſucred to Apollo, the 
other to Bacchus. -See Joddrel on Euripides, p. 19. Sir 
George Wheler, in his Travels into G has given an en- 
graving of this poetical circumſtance, ſo often celebrated by 
the Greek and Roman poets ; and he obſerves, that the high 
cliffs ſeem to end in two points from the town of Delphi,” He 
alſo adds, that there is a fountain wich a very plentiful ſource 
of water continually flowing out from a cavity cloſe to this 
mountain, which by the marble ſteps leading to it ſhould be 
the fountain Caſtalia. Lucan obſerves, that at the time of the 
deluge Parnaſſus was the only mountain, and that too with one 
of its tops only, which projected above the water, I. v. 75. 

Hoc ſolum fluctu terras mergente cacumen 
Which lines are thus diffuſely rendered by Rom.??? 
When o'er the world the deluge wide was ſpread, = 
This only mountain rear'd its lofty head; 
One riſing rock preſery'd, a bound was given 1 
' OH OP ROOT. 


Sir George Wheler ſays, „I eſteem this mountain not only 
the higheſt in all Greece, but one of the higheſt in all the world, 
and not inferior to mount Cenis among the Alps,” © | 


Aa4 place 
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place called Tithorea, near the city Neon, capable : 
of containing a great number of people. & greater 
number had fled-to Am hiſſa, a town of the Oel 


Locrians, beyond the plain of Criſzum.., The 


Barbarians effectually in Phocis, to Which 
the Theſſalians conducted them; whatever occuted 


they deſtroyed with fire and ſword, and: 88 the 
cities and ſacred temples were burn et. 


XXXIII. Proceeding along the river Cepbi 


they extended their violence throughout Phocis. 
On one ſide they burned the city Drymon, on th 


other Charadra, Erochos, Tethronium, Amphicæa. 
Neon **, Pedieas, Triteas, Elatea, Hyampolis, 
Parapotamios, and Abas. At this laſt place is an 
edifice ſacred to Apollo, abounding in wealth, and 
full of various treaſures and offerings. Here as 
no was an oracle, This temple, having plundered, 

they ſet on fire. They purſued the Phoceans, and 
overtook ſome of them near the mountains; many” 
of their female captives died, from the great num- 
ber who committed vialence on their perſons, 


XXXIV. Paſſing the Parapotamians, they came 
to the Paropeans *; at this place the army was 


22 Neon.]—M, Larcher thinks, and with great reaſon, that 
the Neon in this paſſage ſhould be read Cleon. 

*3 Treaſures.) As the greater part of the Grecian cities 
ſent their wealth to Delphi, it is very probable, ſays M. Lar- 

cher, that thoſe of Phocis depoſited theirs at Abas, 
Parepeans.— D' Anville, in his Geography, reverſes this 
order, and places the Faropeans before the Parapotamians. 


| divided | : 


divided. into „ 
numerous and powerful proceeded towards Athens, 
entering Beeotia through the Orchomenian ter- 
ritories. The Bozotians in general had taken 
part with the Medes. Alexander, with the view 
of preſerving. the Bceotian cities, and of con- 
vincing Xerxes that the nation were really at- 
tached to him, had ſtationed a Macedonian detach- 
ment in each. Thi man the Ling of cparch purſued 
by ene pert of ala Barbarians, | 


xXXXV. The other diviſion, keeping Parnafſus 
to the right, advanced under the conduct of their 
guides to the temple of Delphi. Whatever they 
met in their march belonging to the Phoceans they 
totally laid waſte, burning the towns of the Paro- 
peans, Daulians, and Folians. They proceeded 
in this direction, after ſeparating from tue main 
army, with the view of plundering the temple of 
Delphi, and of preſenting its treaſures to the king. 
I have been informed that Xerxes had a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the treaſures which this temple 
contained than of thoſe which he had left in his 
own palace; many having made it their buſineſs 
to inform him of its contents, and more particu- 
larly of the offerings of Crceſus, the ſon of Aly- 
attes. ; 1 7 5 


XXXVI. The Delphians on hearing this were 
ſtruck with the greateſt conſternation, and applying 
to the oracle, deſired to be inſtructed whether they 
ſhould bury the ſacred treaſures in the earth, or re- 


move 


I 
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move them to ſome other place.” "They Were 
ordered not to remove them, as the deity was able 


to protect what belonged to fim; their ſole” Tate 
therefore was employed about themſelves, atid they 
immediately removed their wiyes and children ints 

Achaia. Of themſelves the greater part fled to t | 
ſummits of Parnaſſus, and to the COT cave's; 


* Clyde cove. Ni whe ar the bel of n CHIN 
and fajd by Pauſanias to have been of yaſt extent; it was ſacted 
to the muſes, who from thence were called Nymph Corycides, 
See Ovid, Met. 1. 320. | 


Corycidas nymphas et numins montis adorant 4 


It ſhould ſeem, that in the countries of the Eaſt ſubterratic6us 
caves were very frequent, and uſed by ſhepherds to ſleep in, or 
as folds for their flocks in the evening. The Syrian coaſt, or 
rather the- mountains on this coaſt, are remarkable for the num- 
ber of caves in them.—-See Harmer 'i Objervations on PaJages & 
Scripture, vol, iii: p. 61. 

We find in the Hiſtory of the Creiſades, by the archbiſhop of 
Tyre, that Baldwin the Firſt preſented himſelf, with ſome troops 
which he had got together, before Aſcalon ; that the citizens were 
afraid to venture out to fight with him. Upon which, finding 
it would be to no advantage to continue there, he ranged about 
the plains between the mountains and the ſea, and found villages 
whoſe inhabitants having left their houſes, had retired with their 
wives and children, their flocks and herds, amn 


caves. 
See alfo 1 Samuel, xiii. 11. | | 
« And both of them diſcovered themſelves unto the garriſon 
of the Philiſtines; and the Philiſtines ſaid, Behold, the Hebrews 
come forth out of the holes where they had hid themſelves.“ 
Again — Judges, vi. 2. 
« And becauſe of the Midianites, the children of Iſrael 
made them the dens which are in the ide caver, and 
ſtrong holds,” —T. | 


others 
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XXXVII. When the Barbarians | opti 
and were in fight of the temple, the prophet, 
whoſe name was Aceratus, obſerved that the facred 
arms, which had ever been preſerved in the ſanc- 
tuary, and which it was impious to touch, were 
removed ** to the outward front of the temple ; he 
haftened to acquaint thoſe Delphians who remained 
with the prodigy: The enemy continued to ad- 
vance; and when they came to the temple of 
Minerva Pronea, more portentous appearances 
were ſeen. It might be thought ſufficiently won- 
derful, that the arms ſhould ſpontaneouſly have re- 
moved themſelves to the outward part of the 
temple ; but what afterwards happened was yet 
more aſtoniſhing. = the Barbarians drew near 
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6 ere cel) heat of Leuctra it was 
ſaid that the temples opened of themſelves, and that the arms which 
were in the temple of Hercules diſappeared, as if Hercules him- 
ſelf was gone to be preſent at that engagement. But many 
Gd not OTE 
magiſtrates.—NXenophon. 

Julius Obſequens, in his enumeration of the Roman wald 
ſays, that A. U. 652. Haſtæ Martis in regia ſua ſponte mot 
The ſpears of Mars, preſerved in the palace, moved of their 
own accord. Amongſt the prognoſtics which preceded the 
aſſaſſination of Cæſar, W heard 
all over Germany. 
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the temple of Minerva. Pronea; a ſtorm of thunder 
burſt upon their heads ; two immenſe fragments of 
rock were ſeparated from the tops of Parnaſſus, 
which rolling down with a horrid noiſe, deſtroyed a 
vaſt multitude. At the ſame time there proceeded 
from the ſhrine of the goddeſs loud and martial 


ſhouts _ . | > oa 


XXXVII. This accumulation of a 
preſſed ſo great a terror on the Barbarians, that they 
fled in Confuſion. The Delphians, perceiving this, 


Fragments of rock. ]J—— 


The double head 

Of tall Parnaſſus reeling from the crag 
Unloos'd two fragments: mountainous in bulk ' 
They roll to Delphi, with a craſhing ſound 

Like thunder nigh, whoſe burſt of ruin ſtrikes 


The ſhatter'd ear with horror 


They move, and paſſing by Minerva“ grove, | 
Two monuments of terror ſee. There ſtopp'd 
The maſſy fragments from Parnaſſus rent; 
An act of nature, by ſome latent cauſe 
Diſturb'd. Tremendous o'er Barbarian ranks 
The ruins down the ſacred way had roll'd, 
Leaving its ſurface horrible to ſight, 
Such as might ſtartle war's remorſeleſs god, 


And ſhake his heart of adamant. _ Athenaid, 


The ſame events are recorded by Diodorus Siculus, 1. xi. & 


c. 4 


3 Percei wing ibis. 


| The Delphian race, 

By fear ſo lately ta the neighbouring hills 

And caves reſtrain'd, forſake their ſhelt'ring holds z 
In cluſters ruſhing on the foes diſmay d. 
Acgompliſh their defeat. Athenaid. 


deſcended 
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eſcaped fled to Bœotia; theſe, as I have been in- 
formed, related that beſides the above prodigies, 
they ſaw alſo two armed beings of more than hu- 
man ſize, who purſued and ſlaughtered them. 


XXXIX. The Delphians fay that theſe two were 
heroes, and natives of the country, their names 
Phylacus and Autonous, to whom ſome buildings 
near the temple had been conſecrated. That of 
Phylacus ſtands on the public road near the temple 
of Minerva Pronea, that of Autonous near Caſta- 
lia, beneath the Hyampean vertex. The rocky 
fragments which fell from Parnaſſus have been 
preſerved within my. remembrance near the temple 
of Minerva Pronea, where they firſt fixed them- 
ſelves after rolling through the Barbarian ranks. 
In IN EIT e . | 
from the/temple. * f 


XL. The Greeian fleet, aki their 8 
from Artemiſium, at the requeſt of the Athenians, 
came to an anchor at Salamis. The motive of 
the Athenians in ſoliciting this, was to have the 
opportunity of removing their wives and families 
from Attica, as well as to deliberate upon what 
meaſures they ſhould purſue. To this alſo th 
were farther induced, becauſe things had hitherto 
happened contrary to their expectations, They had 
hoped that the people of the Peloponneſe, in one 
collected body, would wait the approach of the 


Barbarians in Bceotia. Inſtead of which, they 
learned 


| N 4) 8 
ee | * 
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learned tney were ſatisfied with fortifying the iſth- 
mus of the Peloponneſe with a wall, eareſul of their 
own ſecurity alone. The Athenians were iridujeed; 
in confequence e ee | 
allies to ſtation at Salamis. SES; © +, "IR 


XLI. Whillt the reſt of che allies” continted 
with the fleet, the Athenians returned to their 
country, where they proclaimed by a herald 
that every. Athenjan was to preſerve his family 
and effects by the beſt means in his power. The 
greater number took refuge at Trœzene, others 
fled to Egina, and ſome to Salamis, each being 
anxious to ſave what was dear to him, and to com- 
ply with the injunctions of the oracle. It is af 
| ſerted by the Athenians, that there is a large ſer= 
pent** in the temple of the citadel, which contis 
nually defends it. Of this they have ſuch am en- 
tire conviction, that they offer to it every month 
cakes of honey: theſe had before always been re- 
gulaxly conſumed, at this juncture they were un- 
touched. The prieſteſs having made this incident 


"29 By a berald.]—It was criminal at Athens to abandon their 
country in time of danger, or even to remove their wives and 
children from the perils which impended, till permiſſion was 
given by a public proclamation. —Lareher. 

20 Lerge ſerpent. ]—Sce Bryant on the ſubject of ſerpent- 
worſhip, vol. i. p. 476, c. The Athenians were eſteemed: 
Serpentigenz, and they had a tradition that the chief guardian 
of their Acropolis was a ſerpent, &c.—. 

* Untouched.]J—It appears that Themiſtocles was at the 
bottom of all theſe pretended miracles, and. of this in JR 
tar; ſee his Life, as given by Plutarch. 2 

| known, 


Eurybiades, the” fon of — 5 who had com- 
manded at Artemiſium, was the leader alſo on the 
preſent occaſion, though not of the blood royal. 
The wel of. the Adhrpians were the molt nume: 
N e ho e 


XI III. The fleet Was thus l Of the 

people of the-Peloponneſe, the Lacedzmonians fur- 
niſhed ſixteen. veſſels, the Corinthians the ſame 
number as at Artemiſium, the Sicyonians fifteen, 
the Epidaurians ten, the 'Troezenians five, the Her- 
mionians three. All theſe, except the Hermionians, 
were Dorians and Macedonians, coming from Eri- 
neus, Pindus, and Dryopis. The Hermionians are 
from Dryopis, they had formerly been expelled by 
Hercules, and the Melians of the diſtrict now called 
Doris. — Theſe were che forces rom the Pelopon- 
neſe. 


N XLIV. O 
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XII. Of thoſe fituated upon the exterior 61 | 
tinent, the Athenians alone furniſhed one hundred 
and eighty veſſels, a number equal to all the et 
The Platæans were not preſent at the battle of SA. 
amis, 4nd for this reaſon; when the Greeks de- 
parting from Artemiſium touched at Chalcis, he 
Platæans, landing on the oppoſite coaſt of BSO 
employed themſelves in removing their families and 
effects, in doing which they were left behind. The 
Athenians were Pelaſgi, and called Cranai, when that 
region now named Greece was poſſeſſed by the Pew 
laſgi: under Cecrops they took the name of Ce- 
eropidæ. The title of Atheninis was grew them b 


_ e | 
neſus was inhabited by the Barbari before it was poſſeſſed by, * 
the Greeks; and adds, that almoſt all Greece was anciently the 
ſeat of this ſtrange people. Among other proofs he alledgeds 
ſeveral names of perſons, ſuch as Cecrops, Codrus, &c. which 
he ſays evideady prove « foreign Jrngaage 5 ve Saefacs wal | 


v ra .. 


Thucydides, I. i. at the beginning, with the Scholia ſays, | 
that the Ionians were called Pelargi or Pelaſgi. The name 
Pelargus is uſually named of a /awnterer, h t, this ſhews 
that it was originally uſed as a word of reproach. Strabo evi⸗- 
dently derives the wandering temper of the Pelargi, or Pelaſgi, 
from the Greek agyoc, explaining the word cui by raxy 
reis arararu;, quick in changing their ſettlements 7. 

Egeus of Athens, according to Androtion, was of the ſer- 
pent breed; and the firſt king of the country is ſaid to-have' 
been Agaxur, a dragon. Others make Cecrops the firſt h 
reigned ; he is ſaid to have been of a twofold nature, being form- 
ed with the body of a man, blended with that of a ſerpent. Dio- 
dorus ſays, that this was a circumſtance deemed by the Athenians 


inexplicable, yet he labours to explain it by repreſenting Cecrops 
as half a man and half a brute, &c.—Lrzan, vol. i. 484; Se. 


when 


tame of Tonien "was derived from Ton, who hu | 


XIV. The 1 e num- 
ber of veſſels as at Artemiſtum. The Ampraci- 
atæ brought a reinforcement of ſeven ſhips: the 
Leucadii, Dum nn, ARS C0= 
rant NE UI e 


XLI. — be ws the 48. 
theſe were eciployed in Mang rite els: the 
thirty, in which they fought at Salamis, were the 
beſt equipped, and the ſwifteſt ſailers. The Zgi- 
netæ are Dorians, originally of Epidaurus, and their 
iſland was formerly called CEnone. Next to this 
people, the Chalcidians, as at Artemiſtum, ſupplies *_ 
twenty ſhips, the Eretrians ſeven; theſe are Joni» 
ans. An equal number was furniſhed by the people 
of Ceos, who alſo are Ionians of Athenian deſcent. 
The Naxians brought four veſſels : theſe, with the 
reſt of the iſlanders, had been deſired by the majo- 
icy eee TT Re OE 
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« And the ſons of Javan, — Taft, and Chinn, 
and Dodanim.” 

lachen places Jeg amd. iy. tons Ju. fhnrkaes Alanis 
the father, Greece; to Eliſha, Peloponneſus; to Tarſhiſh, Tar- 
teſſus in Spain; to Chittim, Latium in Italy; and to Dodanim, 
: ROE EE RE POE 
of Ionia . 7. W 4 


Vor, III. 3 b Medes, | 3 
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Nledes, but they had gone over to the Greta by 


the perſuaſion of Democritus, a man of conſiderable 
diſtinction, and at that time trierarch. The Nazi- 


$ 


ans alſo are Ionians, and of Athenian origin. The 


Styreans appeared with the ſame number of ſhips 
as at Artemiſium; the Cythnians ** brought anly 


one, and that of fifty oars: both theſe laſt. people are 
Dryopians. The allies were farther aſſiſted by the 


Seriphians, Siphnians, and Melians, who alone, of = 
the iſlanders, had refuſed e the Barbarian 


earth and water. | 
ca 5 rt 


XLII. All theſe different people appeared as” 
confederates in the war, who inhabit the region he 

twixt the Theſproti and the riyer Acheron **, The: 
| h | Theſpun N 


4 ' 


* Cythnians)—Theſe ilanders were of no great rength of - 
importance, If,“ ſays Demoſthenes, * conſidered you as 
like the Siphnians, Cythnians, or ſuch people, I would not re. 5 


commend you to adopt ſentiments fo elevated.” Larcher. | 
35 Acheron.] Here Hercules deſcended into hell, and hither 


he brought back with him the dog Cerberus, whoſe foam overs © 
ſpread the country with aconitum. Adonis was celebrated for” 
having the liberty of deſcending to Acheron, or the infernal 


regions, and of returning again at certain ſeaſons. See Theo- 
critus, Idyl. in. 48. with Scholia; fee alſo Theoc. Id. xv. 1353 


where Adonis is ſaid r 0 TY 1 | 


vilege 2 | 


The deſcent int hell is genetally oder od to be « formof 


admiſſion into the myſteries, for all thoſe more eſpecially who 
endeavoured to prove themſelves the moſt illuſtrious benefaQtors 
to mankind. Of theſe myſteries the Ægyptians may perhaps 


be eſteemed the original authors; and that the deſcent of their 


— 


king 
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'Theſproci are contiguous: boch to the Ampraciotæ 
and Leucadii, who came on this occaſion from the 
remoteſt limits of Greece. Of the nations ſtill 
farther diſtant, the Crotoniatz alone, with one 

veſſel , aſſiſted Greece in its danger: it was com- 


king Rbampſiditus, wo. the ipferndl regions js older than that of 
Hercules. Homer, in the 10th Od. enumerates Acheron amongſt 
the rivers of hell, ſaying that the Phlegethon and Cocytus flow 
iam een Pope diffuſely rendets this the flam- 
ing gulph of ; Homer ſays no ſuch thing 7. | 
3* One ]=Pauſanias fays that this veſſel was provided 
and manned at the private expence of Phayllus; which induces 
Valcnaer to believe chat the text of Herodotus is in this place 
corrupt, and that inſtead of r jy; we ſhould. read bun bai. 
Plutarch alſo, in his Life of Alexander, ſays, that the Croto- 
niatæ were permitted to plunder the Perſians, oat of reſpect to 
Phayllus, who equipped a velle] at his own expence to aft the 
Greeks at Salamis. | 

There was a ſtatue it Delphi of this Phayllus. 

I find mention made of Phayllus twice 2 
inthe Acharnenles, 210. | 


in dhe Schalialt to which paſſage we are told that there were 
others of this name z concerning this there is a Greek epigram, 
which ſays he could leap fifty-five feet, and throw the diſcus 
dunn 
Herr . 
| _ ioxwon © mary mor” aha geg.. 
Which I have ſomewhere ſeen thus rendered in Latin : 
Saltum ad quinque pedes quinquagintaque Phayllus, 
Diſcum ad centum egit quinque minus pedibus, 
c 


in the courſe. T. We 8 | 
'B b . manded 


* 
-» 
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manded by Phayllus, 2 man Who had wo thiee 
times victorious at the „ 
W are of Achran origin. e 
Mil. The n 
remes for the ſervice: the Melians, Siphnians, and 
Seriphians, brought veſſels of fifty-oars; the Mell. 
ans two, the Siphnians and Seriphians one each. £ 
The Melians are of Spartan extraction 7: the*” 
Siphnians and Seriphians are Ionians, and de 
ſcended from the Athenians. Without taking into 
the account theſe veſſels of fifty oars, the fleet ban. - 
fiſted of three hundred f 
4h) 
XIIX. When all theſe different nations wakes 
aſſembled at Salamis, a council was called of their 
leaders. At the ſuggeſtion. of Eurybiades, it was © 
_ propoſed that each ſhould deliver his opinion, what” 
place of thoſe which they poſſeſſed would be - 
proper for a naval engagement. Attica was colts 
ſidered as totally loſt, and the object of their deli 
beration was the reſt of Greece. It ſeemed tobe” 
'the opinion of the majority; that they ſhould ſail to” 
the iſthmus, and riſk a battle in the vicinity of 


37 P rer times wifferious. ]—Pauſanias ſays, that he was twice | 
victorious in the conteſts Annen once in thoſe df 
the Stadium. 8 

he Series. eee book v. ſays the Tanie 
thing; Myc AaxedalHe ee f $1039 axooi, the Melians are & 
Lacedzmonian colony: ſo alſo does Xenophon, Hiſt. Grae. Li 
The particulars of their migration are related at length by © 
Plutarch, in his Treatiſe of the Virtues of mans where * 
e of che an ber 
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des was chief magiſtrate. i They found: the, city 
deſerted; an inconſiderable number remained in 
the temple, with the treafurers of the temple, and 


a few of the meaner fort, who, with a palliſade f 


— 


wood, attempted to prevent the approach of the 
enemy to the citadel, Theſe had not gone to 88. 
lamis, being deterred partly by their indigence, ans 
the oracle, that a wall of wood would prove invin- 
cible. This they had referred not to the ſhips, but 
to the defence EEE e 
erected, : #0 


| LN. The Perſians encamped on che hüü og 
ſite the citadel, which the Athenians call the hill of 
Mars **, and thus commenced their attack: they 


49 Treaſurers.]==See Suidas, at the word Taj} theſe, he 
tells us, were Athenian magiſtrates, and were ten in number; 
The ſhrine of Minerva, of ViQory, with their ornaments and 
wealth, were delivered to them in the preſence of the ſenate.” 

4: Hill of Mars. I— On this place was held the celebrated 


| court of the Areopagus, of which, as it bore ſo high a rank 


in the conſtitution of the Athenian republic, the following ſue- 
cin& account from Gillies may be acceptable. 

The court of the Areopagus, originally entruſted with the 
criminal juriſdiction, aſſumed an extenſive power in regulating 


the behaviour and manners of the citizens: it conſiſted only of 


ſuch magiſtrates as had diſcharged with approbation the duties 
of their reſpective offices. The members were named for life, 
and as from the nature of the inſtitution they were generally 
Pres w_ mature age, of an — experience, and who 


having 


- 
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mog againſt the entrenchment of ' wobd artows 
wrapped in tow, and ſet of fire. The Atheniuns, 

reduced to the laſt extremity; and involy- 
ed in the fire which had caught their barticade, 
obſtinately refuſed to liſten to conditions, and would 
not hear the Piſiſtratidæ, who on certain terms in- 
vited them to ſurrender. They reſiſted to the laſt, 
and when the Perſians were juſt about to enter, 
they rolled down upon them ſtones of an immenſe 
ſize. ener- eee ee e 


n exceedingly Perplened. 


LI o-ihe mids of d mein 
Barbarians diſcovered a'reſource : indeed the oracle 
had declared, that whatever the Athenians poſſeſſed 
on the continent ſhould! be reduced to the power 
of the Perſians. In the front of the citadel, but 
behind the gates and the regular aſcent, there was a 
cragged and unguarded paſs, by which ic was not 
thought poſſible that any man could force his way. 
Here, however, ſome of the enemy mounted, near 
the temple of Aglauros , the daughter of Cecrops. 
As- (os #6. 016" NNE COON CRE Bo 


having already. attained the aim, had ſeen the vanity of ambi- 
tion, they were well qualified to reftrain the imperuous paſſions 
of the multitude, and to ſtem the torrent of popular phrenzy. 
© Aglauros,]-—This word is written Aglauros in , 
I. i. c. 18; in Ovid. Met. I. l 739. | | 
Aglauros læ vum, medium poſſederat Herſe. 
Larcher nevertheleſs, on the authorities of Apollodorus : ad of 
Stephen of Byzantium, writes it Agraulos ; ſe ſce his elaborate 


-_ 
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den _themiſcives oper ibe wall and: main We 


others retired into the building, The Perſians who. N 


entered forced their. way to the gates, threw them 
open, and pur the ſuppliants to death who had there 


taken refuge they kern headers 


fire to the citadel. | 1 - + 


Iv. As foon- as Xerxes found himkaf ende 
maſter of Athens, he ſent a horſeman to Suſa, tg 
inform Artabanus of his ſucceſs. On the following 


day he called together the Athenian exiles who 


were with him, and ordered them to go to the 


citadel, and there ſacriſice according to the cuſtom 


of their country, He was probably induced” 


to this from ſome nocturnal viſion, or from ſome 


compunction, on account of his having burned 


the temple. The exiles did as they were com- 
manded. | do: 855 


LV. I will explain my reaſon for introducing 
this circumſtance :— There is in the citadel a temple 
ſacred to Erectheus , who is ſaid to have been the 
bp 


45 Frecbeus.I— See book v. c. 82. Not only Ere@heus 
called himſelf the offspring of the earth, but, as I have before 
ſhewn, all the Athenians alſo. In his temple were three altars, 
on the firſt of which they ſacrificed to Neptune and EreQheus, 


from which Neptune was called Erecthean. See Lycophron, 


v. 158. 
N Erectheus Was deified, becauſe in a conteſt with Eumolpus, 
prince of Thrace, he was told by the oracle that if he would 


ſacrifice his daughter before he engaged the enemy, he ſhould. 
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3 „„ 8e the fry pela 
Lycurg. contra Leocrat.—Taylor's edition, 217. 

Concerning his being deemed an offspring of the earth, Far- 
naby. en nan. 
mn, 5 

Pauſanias, in his A 
in braſs in a fighting attitude, ſuppoſed to repreſent Erectheus, 
and Immaradus, fon of Eumolpus.— T. 

As olive.)]-—This, according to Pliny, was ſaid to exiſt in 
his time; it was in the citadel; and becauſe goats deſtroy the 
olive and make it barren,” it was forbidden to bring goats near 
the citadel, except once a year for the neceſſury ſacrifice—Lars 
cher. 

Some oil made of this olive, which was facred to Minerva, 
was given as a reward to thoſe who conquered in the Panathe- 
nza. See the Scholiaſt to.the Nubes of Ariſtophanes, and to 
the 10 Nem. Ode of Pindar, ver. 65. See r 

Lyfias ; vrt Tv π .. T. 

#4 ſea: This was a eiſtern, 8 — 
canal, ſea water was.condudted. 

« In irſelf,” ſays Pauſanias, © there is nothing remarkable; 
but what deſerves to be related is, that when the ſouth wind 
blows, 2 noiſe is heard like that of agitated waves; and upon the | 
ſtone is ſeen the figure of a trident, which is faid to be à teſi- 
mony of the diſpute betwixt Minerva and Neptune concerning 
Attica. See Pau/anias, 1, L ©. 26. 

The ſame was alſo faid to be in the temple of Neptune Hip- 
pias, near Mantinea, and at Mylaſe, a town of Caria, although 
the gate of this laſt place was eighty furlongs from the ſea, and 
Mantinea was ſo far inland, that the water of the ſea could not 
come there unleſs by a miracle. Larcher. 

The word ſea is uſed in the ſame manner for a large ciſtern 
by our interpreters of the bible ; ſee 2 Kings, xxv. 13. 

« And the pillars of braſs that were in the houſe of the Lord, 

and 
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tune and Minerva, in teſtimony of Wale diſpute ® 
concerning this country: this olive the Barbarians 


| had burned with the temple. The A 


| had been ſent by the king to perform the ceremo- 
_ nies of their religion, which was two days after the 


place had been burned, obſerved: that this olive had 


put forth a new ſhoot, a cubit “ in n Nash. 8 ER 


LVI. When che Beth at Salamis heard wha 
had befallen the citadel of Athens, they were ſeized 
with conſternation ; many of the leaders, without 
waiting the reſult of the council as to their future 
conduct, went haſtily on board, hoiſted their-ſails, 
and prepared to fly. It was inſtantly determined 
by thoſe who remained, that they muſt only riſk an 
engagement at ſea near the iſthmus, At the ap» 
e- ee and retusaf 
to their ſhips. 


and the baſes, and the brazen ſea that were in the houſe of the 
Lord, did the Chaldees break in pieces, and cartied the braſs of 
them to Babylon.” 

This ſea is deſcribed, 1 Kings, vii. 23, to be ten cubits from 
one brim to the other. The Greek word in Herodotus, and in 


the Septuagint, is dantaooy. This meaning of the Engliſh 


word /ea I do not find either in Chambers's or Johaſon's Die- 
tionary.—7. 

4* Their diſpute. ]——This is ſaid to have happened in the reign 
of Cecrops. Neptune coming to Athens, ſtruck with his trident 
the midſt of the citadel, from which ſprang a horſe; Minerva 
produced an olive : * aſſigned che patronage of the town 
to Minerva. 

74 A cubit. \—Pauſanias ſays two cubits. I ſappole, for 
Larcher, the miracle encreaſed with the time. 1 


LVII. 
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n ANTA Ts 
vi As ſoon as Thentiſt6cles: had er to 
his veſſel, Mneſiphilus, an Athenian, came to alle 
him what had been the determination of the coun- 
cil, When he was informed of their reſolution to 
fail to the iſthmus, and come to battle in the vici- 
nity of the Peloponneſe, he expreſſed himſelf as 
follows: © If the allies,” ſaid he, © ſhall once leave 
«© Salamis, you will never have the opportunity 
« of fighting for your country. The fleet will 
« certainly ſeparate, and each nation return to 
« their reſpective homes, and neither Eurybiades 
6 nor any one elſe will be able to prevent them: 
« thus Greece will periſh from the want of judicious 
« counſel. Make haſte; therefore, and endeavour 
« to counteract what has been determined; if it be 
te poſſible, prevail on Eurybiades to * his 
r nay n 


LI. I his advice was 10 Ski to „ Theihif: 
tocles, that without returning an anſwer he went 
to the veſſel of Eurybiades. As ſoon as he ſaw him, 
he expreſſed his deſire to ſpeak with him on what 
was of importance to the common intereſt ; he was 
deſired to come on board, and declare his ſenti- 
ments. Themiſtocles, ſeated by him, related what 
had been ſaid by Mneſiphilus, as from himſelf, 
which he ſo enforced by other arguments, that Eu- 
rybiades was brought over to his opinion, and per- 
ſuaded to leave his ſhip, and __— aſſemble the 
leaders. Rt 

LIX. As n meer end vets fo 
N 6 I rybiades 
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| 3 had explained why he had called: then N 

together, Themiſtocles ſpake at ſome: len 

with great apparent zeal. Adimantus, n - 
Ocyrus, the Corinthian leader, interrupted him 
« Themiſtocles,” ſaid he, © at the publie games” 


ec they who riſe before their time are beaten? 


I oa a ** 


« True,” replied Themiſtocles, „ but * * 7 


ce nn | 


21 Having thus — rproved a * 


thian, he turned to Eurybiades ; he did not repeat 


what he had ſaid to him before, that as ſaon as the 


fleet ſhould- leave Salamis the confederates would | 


diſperſe, for as they were preſent he did not think 


it proper to accuſe any one: He had recourſe t 


other arguments: The ſafety of Greece,” ſaid he, 


« depends on you; whether, liſtening to me, you” $ 
« come to an engagement here, or, perſuaded bx 


« thoſe who are of a contrary opinion, you ſhall 
© conduct the fleet to the iſthmus ; hear the argue 


« ments on both ſides, and then determine. If , 
« fight at the iſthmus, we muſt fight in the open 


cc ſea, where, on account of our heavier veſſels and 
« inferior number, we ſhall have every diſadvan» 
te tage: add to this, that if every thing elſe ſucceed 


ce to our wiſhes, we ſhall yet loſe Salamis, Mega, 


« and Ægina. The land forces of the enemy will 


te accompany their fleet, which you will thus dea 
« to the Peloponneſe, and involve all Greece in 
« danger. By adopting what I recommend you 
« will have theſe advantages: By fighting within 


a narrower {pace of ſea, our ſmall force will be 


better 


3 1 2 * Fx. TN = | 
. better able to contend with che gremuyarliviithes: 24 


„mne . 


« chances of war, we ſhall have deciſtveiy the ad< 


— For us it muſt be moſt eligible-to 
« contend in a ſmall ſpace, as for them to fight in 


* A large one. Thus alſo will Salamis be pre- 


<« ſerved, where our wives and children remain 


and thus too the very advantage of which you 
“e yourſelves are ſolicitous will be ſecured; --By 
“ remaining here you will as effectually defend the 
« Peloponneſe as by ſailing to the iſthmus; and ie 
« will be extremely injudicious to draw. the enemy 
cc there. If, as 1 ſincerely wiſh, we ſhall obtain 
ce the victory, the Barbarians will neither advance 
« to the iſthmus, nor penetrate beyond” Attica: 
ce they will retire in confuſion. We ſhall thus be 
« benefited by preſerving Salamis, Megara, and 
gina, where the oracle has promiſed we ſhall 


er be ſuperior to our enemy. They whoſe delibe- - 


« rations are regulated by reaſon * generally ob- 


« tain their wiſhes, whilſt they who are raſh in their 
« deciſions * e en 


« pods.” 


LAI. Then'tftockes vn deat aid ah 
ed ne, who ordered him to 


— by regfn Jo. | 
True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, | 
Which juſtice warrants; and which wiſdom guides; 
All elſe is tow'ring phrenzy and diſtraction. Addiſan. 
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be ſilent, as not having now acer, 


added that Eurybiades could only then . 


ſuffer Themiſtocles to influence his determinati 


when he ſhould again have a city: this he Tp: 


alluſion to the nas hl eres 


Themiſtocles in reply heaped many reproaches upon 


the Corinthians, and upon their leader in particular; 


and he farther urged, that they {till poſſeſſed a 'couns 
try andi a city, in effect greater than theirs, as long 
as they had to. hundred N eng 


"9 Not having i AW @ @ country, |= 
Proud Adimantus, on his birth elate, 
>> 2 — aroſe and ſpake: 
For public ſafety when in council meet * 
Men who have countries, ſilence beſt becomes 
Him who has none—Shall ſuch preſume to vote? 
Too patient Spartan, nay, to dictate here, 
Who cannot tell us they poſſeſs a home, Kc. Aubenaid, 


0 Twvo hundred veſſels. ]== Ariſtotle writes, that the ſenate of 
the Areopagus gave eight drachmz to every ſoldier, and thus 
the complement of men was ſoon provided. Olidemnus ſays 
that this money was privcured by the artifice of Themiſtocles? * 
whilſt the Athenians, ſays he, aſſembled at Piræus to embark; 
the zgis of the ſtatue of Minerva was Joſt, Themiſtocles pres 


| tending to make a ſearch, found amongſt the baggage an Ini» 


menſe ſum of money, which being divided, eo abundance 
amongſt their fleet. Larcher. 
The brief he [ Themiſtocles] clos d: A 
Athenians ftill poſſeſs 
A city buoyant on two hundred keels. a 
Thou admiral of Sparta frame thy choice 
Fight, and Athenians ſhall thy arm ſuſtain : 
Retreat, Athenians ſhall retreat to ſhores 
Which bid them welcome: Athenaid. 
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with ſtores and m fares which. none af the 


IXI. b IE ; 
ſelf to Eurybiades in- particular. At,“ faid he; 
with greater earneſtneſs, a you continue here, you 
vill deſerye our univerſal gratitude ; if not, you 
<« will be the deſtroyer of Greece. In this war 
« our fleet conſtitutes our laſt; our only -reſource, | 
Fou may be aſſured, that unleſ you accede to 
« my advice, we will take on board our families, 
« and remove with them to Siris in Italy, which 
„ Pom nde deen has. em ee 

«© longing to us, and where, if the oracle may be 
_ © credited, we ought to found a city. Deprived 
of our aſſiſtance, you will hereafter have occaſion 
nn | 


LXIII. By theſe arguments Eyrybiales Was 
finally influenced, principally, as I ſhould ſuppoſe; 
from his fears leſt, if they failed: to the iſthmus, 
they ſhould be deſerted by the Athenians, without 
whoſe aid they would be little able to contend with 
the enemy, He acceded therefore to what The- 
miſtocles propoſed, . e $54 
at en | , 


* Is 149. 
| To Helpetian ſhores 
For them by ancient oracles reſerv'd; | 1 
| Safe from inſulting foes and falſe allies. Asbenai 


LXIV. 


CEE 8 j WAY 6 
. n : 

- LXIV. When the determination of Eurybiades | 

75 was known, the conſederates, wearied with altera! 
tions, prepared to engage. In this ſituatiom the 
morning appeared, at the dawn of which there was 
a convulſion of the earth, which was felt ar fear 
They determined therefore to ſupplicate the gods, © 
and implore the interpoſition of the acidæ. This © 
was accordingly done: after" calling upon all the 
gods, they invoked Ajax and Telamon, and dif} 
zn, IRE | 
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IX. Dicrus the ſon of — an Athe- 
nian exile, but of conſiderable reputation witli he 
Medes, at the time when Attica was deſerted by th 
Athenians, and waſted by the army of Xerxes, re- 
ported that he was with Demaratus of Sparta 
the plains of Thria. Here he ſaw a duſt as of an 
army of thirty thouſand men advancing from 
Eleuſis. Whilſt they were wondering from whence 
it could proceed, Dicæus affirms that he heard a 
voice which ſeemed to him the myſtic Iacchus ®. 

* Facide.)—See book v. c. 80,—Conſult Pauſanias, hook 
ii. c. 2 
CE. of the iſland of Zgina'there i is a temple of 


Venus, and in the moſt conſpicuous part of the city is a temple 
of ¶acus, called the Zaceium. It is a ſquare ſtructure of lte 


marble, in the entrance- of. which are the ſtatues of the deputics 
who came to Æacus from all parts of Greece, 

* Iacchus.— On the 2oth of the month Boedromion, which 
anſwers to our October, which was the 16th day of the ou | 
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Demaratus, being ignorant of the Eleufinian-myſ- 

reries**, inquired the meaning of the noiſe which 
he heard. Demaratus,” anfwered Dicæus, ſome 
<« great calamity is impending over the forces of 
„the king: Attica being deſerted, it is evidently 
« the divinity which ſpeaks, and is now coming 
ee Ngs 5 Joc 
« 504i | 1 4 e . 4 allies, 


of hy te if Glees, N A DIES bs 8 
Eleuſis a figure of Iacchus, or Bacchus, crowned with myrdle, 
having a torch in his hand. During the proceſſion they ſang ' 22 
a hymn; in honour of the god, which hymm was alſo: called * 
Iaechus, and in which they often repeated the word Iacche— BS, 
Larcher. 

The word Tacchus is derived, acti to Rultathdur; are +6 

12x, from bawling out. Lacchus is uſed by Virgil as ſynony- 

mous with vinum, becauſe Iacchus or Bacchus was the god of 

wine : ſome ſay he was the fon of Ceres, In the myſteries 

here mentioned he is always joined with Ceres and Proferpine ; - 

but he is not always conſidered as the fon of Ceres, though 
c Calne RP OG, 

P- 750. 
| The circumſtance of the myſtics ments, or myllical fan, 
which in this ſolemnity was carried before the image of Tacchus, 
is thus curiouſly explained by Servias, ad Georg. i. 166, The 
fan, ſays he, was carried in proceffion before Bacchus, becauſe 
they who were initiated into his myſteries ate purified. as corn 
is by the uſe of the fan or yan.—T. 

* eren. -I have before ſpoken on the ſubject of theſe 
myſteries; but the reader will find a far more particular and 
1 
1 and in the Voyage du jeune Anacharſis, vol. v. 50%, &c. 
Warburton intimates his belief that the initiated were inſtructed 
in the unity of the Divine Being. Larcher thinks otherwiſe 5 
they might perhaps, ſays the learned Frenchman, do this with 
. ͤ found incltnge to belive this. Gage 


Vor. III. 5 Ce ma 
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be defeated, This was reported by Diczus** the 


dote occurs in the Voyage du Jeune Auacharſis. 
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« allies. If this ſhall appear in the Peloponneſe 
ec the king himſelf, and the forces which are with 


« him, will be involved in the greateſt danger; 
s jf it ſhall ſhew itſelf at Salamis, the deſtru@ion 
« of the king's fleet will probably enſue. Onee in 
« every year the Athenians ſolemnize theſe rites 
« to Ceres and Proſerpine, when alſo they ini 

ec tiate into the myſteries ſuch of the Gel as 


« may deſire it. The ſound which you hear is 
« the voice of Iacchus.“ To this he ſays Dema- 


ratus made him this reply: © Make no mention 


« "of this to any one. If what you ſay ſhould be 


'* communicated to the king, you will certainly 
* loſe your head, and neither myſelf nor any one 


« elſe will be able to fave you: be ſilent therefore, 
« and leave the event to the gods.” He added, 
that after the duſt and voice which they ſaw and 
heard, a cloud appeared, which directed its courſe 


towards Salamis and the Grecian fleet. From this 


they concluded that the armament of Xerxes would 


fon 
„ 


ma; but they preached atheiſm to à ſelect number, in 
whom they found a favourable diſpoſition to receive it. The 


temple of Ceres, where theſe myſteries were celebrated, was 
one of the nobleſt in Greece; i it is deſcribed by Strabo, book 
ix, and by Vitruvius, book vii. A view of it is given in the 
« Ruins of Athens and it is deſcribed alſo by Chandler in his 
Travels in Greece. There were the greater and the leſſer 
myſteries; the latter of which belonged to Proferpine only. 


WA 


55 Diceus. ]—Upon this name the following pleaſant anec 
A rer. 
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; pete of the ſlaughter of the Spartans, paſſed 
over from Trachis to Hiſtiæa, where they remained 
three days: thence ſailing down the Euripus, in 
three: more they came to Phalerum . The land 
N 915 151 er MET and 
A Perſian, who founded all his merit on the ſplendour of his 
name, came to Athens: as I had known him at Suſa, I wag his 
conductor to the theatre. We happened to ſit near a number of 
Athenians who were talking together—he was anxious to'know 
their names. The firſt, ſays I, is called - Eudexus, that is, the 
honourable ; immediately my Perſtan makes a low bow to Fu- 
doxus':; the ſecond, I continued, is named Polycletus, or the very 
celebrated ; another very low bow. Doubtleſs, ſays hg, theſe two 
are at the head of the republic. Oh no, they are people whom 
no body knows. That third perſon, who ſeems fo infirm, is 
called.” Megafthenes, or the very | ftrong ; the fat heavy man 
yonder is named Prothoos, or the very ſwift ; yon melancholy 
fellow's name is Epicharis, which means the chearful. The fixth, 
ſays the Perſian impatiently, how is he called? Sofrates, or the 
Saviour of the army. He has commanded then? No; he has 
never been in the ſervice, The ſeventh, vonder, who is called 
Clitomachus, which ſignifies illuftricus warrier, has always been 
a coward, and is declared infamous, The name of the eighth 
is Dicæus, or the juſt, a-moſt notorious raſcal, .l was going to 
name the ninth, when the ſtranger roſe and ſaid, How all theſe 
people diſgrace their names ! But atleaſt, ſays I, you muſt con · 
feſs, that their names do not make them coxcombs. 7. 
55 Phalerum.]—Athens had, three ports near each other, 
Pirzus, Munychia, and Phalerum. Phalerum was ſaid to have 
been named from Phalerus, a companien -of Jaſon in the Ar- 
gonautic expedition. Theſeus ſailed from it for Crete, and 


Meneſtheus his ſucceſſor for Troy: and it continued to be the 
G. haven 


#” n 5 
and ſea forces were neither of them, as far a L can 
determine, leſs in number when they laid waſte 


Attica than when they firſt arrived at Sepia and: 


Thermopylæ. To ſupply the loſs of thoſe hope 
riſhed from the ſtorm, and who were flain at Ther- 
mopylæ and Artemiſium, there arrived from thoſe 
nations which had not yet declared for the king re» 
inforcements of Melians, Dorians, Locrians, and 
Bactrians, who, except the Theſpians and Platzans, 
Joined him with all their troops. To theſe may be 
added the Caryſtians, Andrians, Tenians, with all 
the people of the iſlands, except the five ſtates 
before ſpecified. The farther the Perſians penes 
trated into Greece, by the ene numbers hos 
were followed. | 


IXVII. All theſe troops except the Parlans af 
ſembled at Athens or at Phalerum. The Parians* 
ſtaid at Cythnus waiting the event of the war. At 


haven of Athens to the time of Themiſtocles. It is a ſmall 
port of a circular form; the entrance narrow, the bottom a 
clear fine ſand, viſible through the tranſparent water. The 
fane of Ariſtides, and his monument; which was erected at the 
public expence, were by this port. The capital port was Pi- 
rzus.—Chandler. 


Chandler writes Phalerum ; Pococke Phalereus and Pyrziumz 


D' Anville, Phalerus ; Meurſius, in his tract called Pirzus, or 


an Effay on the Port of that Name, writes Phalerum, and pro- 


perly. This was the moſt ancient port of the three _T. 
Five Hates. I Naos, Melos, Siphnos, Seriphus, 8 a 


Cythnus. 
5 Parians,]-—The Parians ſhared with the Perſians the Ac | 


grace of the battle of Marathon; 2 


Greeks became n 


this 
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this juncture Xerxes viſited his fleet in-perſon, to 
confer with the leaders, and to acquaint himſelf 
with their ſentiments, On his arrival he preſided 
at a couneil, where the princes of the different na- 
tions, and the ſeveral commanders, were placed ac- 
cording to the rank-which Xerxes had given them. 
The prince of Sidon firſt, the prince of Tyre ® next, 

* bes ; 8; FIRES, - 2. and 


*. In Ifaiab, chapter xxili. ver. 10. Tyre is ealled the 

daughter of Tarſhiſh ; in the ſame chapter, ver. 12. Tyre is 
called the daughter of Sidon, I preſume, on different accounts. 
The Syrians were originally a colony of the Sidonians, and - 
Sidon, conſequently the mother city of Tyre. By Tarſhiſh, the 
Seventy univerſally underſtand Carthage : but how then could 
Tyre be called the daughter of Tarſhiſh ? for Carthage was the 


daughter of Tyre. 


Herodotus, in book ii. chap. 44, ſpeaks of the Hercules of - 


Tyre. It has been conjectured by many learned men, that this 
could have been i aches this hs Hh as That. 
this is, yery probably, 1s 0g Wy Pg. oY nes 
think from theſe amongſt other reaſons: | 
With the ſtory of Sampſon the Tyrians might eaſily become 
acquainted at Joppa, a ſea port belonging to the tribe of Dan; 
but more eſpecially from thoſe Danites who removed to Laiſh, 
ia the neighbourhood of Tyre, and who, as Ezekiel informs us, 
had-great commerce with the Tyrians. "Theſe Danites came 
from Zorah and Eſhtaol, where Sampſon was born and lived, 
and would not fail of promulgating and magnifying the ex- - 
ploits of their own hero. I am aware how raſh it is to pro- 
nounce a ſameneſs of perſon from a likeneſs of certain corre + 
ſponding circumſtances in the actions of men, but there are 
certain particulars ſo ſtriking, firſt in the account given of this | 
Tyrian Hercules by Herodotus, and ſecondly, in the ritug] pre- 
ſcribed for his worſhip, that where we can prove nothing by 
more ſolid argument, conjectures ſo founded may be permitte 
w haye ſome weight, abs borer xtra 
e 3 
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and the reſt in order. The king then eommils 
fioned Mardonius to inquire of them individually 


| nnn 0gngs G7 


LXVII. Mardonius began with the prince of 
Sidon, and from him went to the reſt, at" 


the two -ilers ſet up in the 5 of Hereules, i we 3 

them as placed there in commemoration of the greateſt of 

Sampſon's exploits. 'The various circumſtances whi which Hero- 
dotus makes peculiar to the Tyrian Hercules, however dif 
guiſed, are all reducivle and relative to this laſt action of Samp- - 
ſon. 1. Hercules, being apprehended by the Zgyptians, was 
led in proceſſion as a ſacrifice to Jupiter; and the Philiſtines 
proclaimed a feaſt to offer a great ſacrifice to Dagon their god, 
and to rejoice, becauſe Sampſon was delivered into their hands, 
2. Whilſt Hercules ſtands at the altar, he remained quiet for a 
ſcaſon; and ſo was Sampſon when his ſtrength was departed 
from him. 3. But in a ſhort time Hercules returned to his 
ſtrength, and flew all the Ægyptians.— Concerning the ritual 
uſed in the worſhip of the Tyrian Hercules, Bochart remarks 
there were many things in it not practiſed elſewhere, Let the 
reader judge from what follows whether they do not ſeem 
borrowed from the Levitical Law, or grounded on what the 
Scripture relates of Sampſon. 'The total diſuſe of images, 
the prohibition of ſwine in ſacrifice, the habit of the prieſt, his 
embroidered ſtole, &c. and naked feet, the firi& chaſtity ex- 
acted of him, the fire ever-burning on the altar, are all of 
them precepts which Moſes delivered. Why may we not add 
that the excluſion of women from the temple, and the ſhaven 
head of the prieſts, were intended to brand the treacherous be- 
haviour of Dalilah, and to commemorate the loſs of Sampſon's 
locks ? Appian, Arrian, and Diodorus Siculus, acknowledge 
theſe to have been Phoenician rites, and different from any ob- 
ſerv ed amongſt the Greeks; and it is well known that this 
"a was a Re FR intended | by the ritual of Moe. 
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were all of opinion that a battle ſhould be fought ;; 
but Artemiſia thus delivered her ſentiments : 


« Mardonius, deliver this my opinion to the king, 


© whoſe exertions in the battle of Eubcea were 


te neither the meaneſt nor the leaſt ; I think myſelf 
© therefore juſtified in declaring what I think will 
ce be moſt to your intereſt to. purſue. I would 
ce adviſe you to ſpare your ſhips, and not riſk a 
« battle, Theſe men by ſea are as much ſuperior 
& to yours, as men are to women: but. after all, 


<« what neceſſity is there for your e r 


* gagement? Tou are already in poſſeſſion of 


« Athens, the avowed object of this expedition, 


« the reſt of Greece is already your own, and no 


© one reſiſts you. They who you have 
© met the fate they merited. I will now tell you 


c how the affairs of your adverſaries are circum- 
ce ſtanced: if you do not urge a naval engagement, 
« but will order your veſſels either to remain here, or 
&* fail to the Peloponneſe, all your wiſhes will infal- 
« libly be accompliſhed. The Greeks will not long 


be able to oppoſe you; you will oblige them to 


e ſeparate, and retire to their reſpective homes. I 


« am well informed, that in the iſland where they 


« are they have no ſupply of proviſions ; and if you 
e ſhall enter the Peloponneſe, it is not to be ſup- 
ce poſed that theſe remaining here will riſk a battle 
te for the ſake of the Athenians. But if you de- 
ce termine to fight them by ſea, I ſeriouſly fear that 
« a defeat of your fleet will be added to that of 
your land forces, Let this alſq be impreſſed 

C04 upon & 
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« upon your mind, that the beſt of men h 
ct ſometimes the worſt of ſervants ; and that bad 
ce men ate frequently ſerved with fidelity. Tou, 
« O king, are one of the beſt of men; but you" .* 
« have amongſt your dependants Egyptians, Cy" / 
& prians, Cilicians, and . from hom 
© no my can be e 
LXIX. 
© Cilicians and Pamphylians. However contem ; 
theſe people may be ENS it is certain cant 
of Cilicia was accounted the metropolis of this part of Alia, 
and was the firſt commercial power which made any figure in 
that part of the world. Not only the fables of Pagan mytho- 
logy, which inform us that Anchiale was built by the daughter 
of Japetus, and Tarſus, by Perſeus, ſon of Jupiter, bear witneſs 
to the high antiquity of theſe cities ; but Scripture alſo informs 


us, that the ſons of Tarſhiſh, who were ſettled on this coaſt, hag 


made themſelves famous for their navigation and commerce 
as early as the days of David. The /bips of Tarſhiſo, ſee Plalm- 
xlviii. 7, were then become a common appellation for all 
veſſels of trade; and to go to Tarſhifo, a proverbial expreſſion 
for ſetting out to ſea in ſuch veſſels. That part of the Medi- 
terranean which was contiguous to Cilicia was called the Sea 
of Tarſhiſh, Pamphylia was colonized from Cilicia, and was 

the entrance to it from the north-weſt. Strabo gives this cha- 
racter of the natives of Tarſus : « They did not ſtay at home, 
ſays he, „but in order to complete their education wont 
abroad ; and many of them, when thus accompliſhed, reſided 
with pleaſure in foreign parts, and never returned.“ When 
their neighbours on all fides, both in Afia and the adjacent 


iſlands, made themſelves infamous for their piratical depreda· 


tions, the inhabitants of Tarſus maintained a fair reputation; 
they not only occupied their buſineſs in great waters, but they 


alſo traded on the continent. They had factories at Dedan and 


Sheba on the Euphrates, with which they trafficked in _ | 
c. Exekiel, xxxviti. 10. All which incidents conſidered, I 
7 1g 
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IXIX. They who ie e 0 
were apprehenſive that her ſpeaking thus deciſively. 
to Mardonius againſt riſking a battle, would bring 
upon her ſome mark of the king's "indignation : 
her enemies, on the contrary, who-wiſhed to ſee her 
diſgraced, and who were jealous of her favour with 
the king, were delighted in the confident expecta- 
tion that her freedom of ſpeech would prove her 
ruin; but Xerxes, aſter hearing the opinions of the 
council, was particularly pleaſed with that of Arte- 
miſia; he had eſteemed her before, but he was on 
this occaſion laviſh in her praiſe. He nevertheleſs 
determined to comply with the deciſion of the ma- 
jority; and as he imputed the former ill ſucceſs at 
Eubcea to his being abſent, he reſolved to be a ſpec- 
ter of Re BOO FOOTE 


heb 


IXX. When 6 were Wes the fleet 
to depart, they proceeded towards Salamis, and de- 
liberately ranged themſelves in order of battle. As 
the approach of evening prevented their then com- 
ing to an encounter, they prepared themſelves for 
the following day. In the mean while a general 
conſternation was impreſſed upon the Greeks, and 
in particular upon thoſe of the Peloponneſe, who, 
conceiving that their fighting at Salamis was ſolely 
on account of the Athenians, believed that a defeat 
would occaſion their being blockaded in the iſland, - 


ſhould ſuppoſe that the cenſure of Artemiſia, paſſed upon them 
in this place, will hardly occaſion them to be conſjdered either 
0 


and 
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and would leave — Aer wolf dfente- 
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IXXI. On e lame night the land forces 
of the Barbarians advanced to the Peloponneſe, 
though every poſſible effort had been made to cheek 
their proceeding farther on the continent. As ſoon 
as the Peloponneſians had heard of the ruin of 
Leonidas and his party at Thermopylæ, they aſſem- 
bled at the iſthmus all the Gerl ey could collect 
from their different cities under the conduct of 
Cleombrotus, the ſon of Anaxandrides, and brother 
of Leonidas. Encamped here, their firſt care was 
to fortify the paſs of Sciron“, they then, after con- 
fulting on the ſubject, proceeded to defend the 
whole of the iſthmus by a wall. This was ſoon 
finiſhed, as not one of ſo many thouſands was in- 
active; for without intermiſſion, either by night or 
day, they ſeverally brought Ronen, bricks, —_— 
and bags of ſand. 


LXXII. The Greeks who appeared in defence 


of the iſthmus with their collected ſtrength, were 


the Lacedzmonians, Arcadians univerſally, Eun, 


61 Sciron. J—Said by strabo to have been called from as 
famous robber of that name, who was remarkable for his bar» + 
barity to paſſengers, and who was killed by Theſeus,—See _ 
Lucian in Jove Tragædo, where we learn that at the ſame time 
Theſeus deftroyed two other famous robbers, whoſe names were 
Pityocamptes and Cercyon. Sciron he threw into the ſea, and 
his * became rocks n Ovid. Met. vii. 443.—7. 


Corinthians, 
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Treezenians and Hermionians. All theſe were 
drawn togerher by che danger which menaced | 
Greece. The reſt of the Peloponneſians, although 


the Olympic games and Carnian feſtivals n 
nm = 


' LXXIIL The Peloponneſe 2 inhatdted.by ho 
different nations; two of theſe, the Arcadians® and 
Cynurians, are natives of the country, and have 
never changed their place of reſidence. The Acha. 
ians have never quitted the Peloponneſe, but have 
ſiniply mee, one ſituation to another. * 


62 Arcadia. I Euſtathius in Diss. v. 414 tells us that 
Arcadia was formerly called Gigantis, that is the Land of 
Giants. It was alſo called Auania. Arcadia was ſacred to the 
god Pan, who was worſhipped in every corner of the country. 
It was celebrated for the richneſs of its paſtures; and its inha- 
bitants were ſo generally addicted to the buſineſs of feeding 
cattle, that Arcades and Paſtores became ſynonymous terms; 
and the Bucolic verſe was ſtiled the Arcadian. Of the an- 
tiquity which this people claimed I have already ſpoken in a 
foregoing note. Some have ſuppoſed Arcadia to have been 
ſo called from Arcas, the ſon of Calliſto, who was ſaid to have 
had his name from the ſuppoſed: transformation of his mother, 
and to have given it to Arcadia-—See in Arati Phan. de- Cui. 
liftho. Tux Agurey ve Tor * Sax" > e er ht 
n maritime affairs: 


* 


| en 6 fs Oareooia e, Een. 
Which Pope imperfectly renders, | 
And newtoall the dangers of the main. 
See what De Paus ſays of the Arcadlians in his Recherche ſa 
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W namely the Dorians, Aue 


pians, and Lemnians, migrated here. The Dorians  * 


have many famous cities; the Etolians EI 
only; the Dryopians have Hermion and Afina; 
near Cardamyle , in Laconia. The Paroreatæ 
are all Lemnians. The Cynurians, though na- 
tives of the country, are ſuppoſed to be Ionians; 
but in proceſs of time, like the Orneatæ and their 
neighbours, they became Dorians, and ſubject to 


the Argives . Of all theſe ſeven nations, thoſe © - 


% Etolians,)-—There ſeems to he a doobt in this place 
whether it ſhould be read Zolians or Ætolians. Zolus is ſaid 


by ſome learned men to be Eliſha, eldeſt ſon of Iavan.— Ses 


| the Genealogy. The name Eliſha is explained by the Jewiſh: 


Rabbi to mean ad inſulam; and Varro, as cited by Seryius on 


the 1 ZEneid, gives the ſame title to 'Eolus Hippotades, 


ſtyling him dominus inſularum. Leſbus was called Iſſa, that is," 


I believe, the iſland. —See Heſychius in len. Of the Ro- 
Hans, M. P. de Pauw, in his Preliminary Diſcourſe to his Re- | 


cherches Philoſophiques ſur les Grecs, gives a ſhocking cha- 


rater. © On y parloit,”” ſays the Frenchman, © à la verits la 


langue des Grecs, mais on y avoit les mœurs des Barbares, & 
tant d'atrocits dans le caractère, que l'on comparoit les Etoliens - 


à des bites fEroces cachees $0 gs homme, &c. 


7, 
6 Cardamyle.]— Strabo fays this city way founded on a rock, 
7+ Krrgac 3 and Homer mentions it as one of the ſeven w 
Agamemnon promiſed to give Achilles 7. 


65 Paroreatæ.] See book iv. c. 145, Oreatz was the name 


of a city in the territories of Lacedzmon, which was afterwards 


called Bræſiæ or Praſiæ ; concerning which conſult Payſanies | 


| in Laconicis.- 7. 
6 Argi wen. —Euſtathius ſays, that Apis cleared the Pelo- 


ponneſe of ſerpents, and named it from himſelf Apia ; he was | 


= — 


ER, - N 8 
only whom I have. ſpecified attached. themſelves to 


the eauſe of Greece ee 
ee ee ee * 


An e e 
themſelves as if every thing depended upon them 
alone, not expecting any thing from the fleet. 
The Greeks. at Salamis hearing this, were over- 
whelmed with terror, not ſo much on their own 
account, as on that of the Peloponneſe. They 
began to murmur ſecretly amongſt each other, and 
to 2 of the injudicious conduct of 
ades. They at length expreſſed their diſcontent 
ere and obliged a council to be called; a violent 
debate enſued, ſome were for failing inſtantly to the 
Peloponneſe, and riſking every thing for its defence, 
urging the abſurdity of ſtaying where they were to 
contend for a country already captured. The 
Athenians, with thoſe of gina and Megara, 
thought it moſt adviſeable to fight where they 
were, ; e | | | 


deified, and thence called Serapis, a manifeſt alluſion td the 
great idol of the Ægyptians. From theſe ſerpents Argos might - 
receive its name, for ag was uſed as ſynonymous with ouc. 
— See Hefpchins. The frog, which was the ſymbol of the 
people of Argos, was explained. to be a direction to them to 
keep at home; and properly enough, that they might guard 
the iſthmus, prevent a ſurprize, and be a conſtant garriſon to 
the Peloponneſe. It was an alluſion alſo, I believe, to their old 
name Leleges. Aadays, ſays Heſychius, is the frog of a green 
colour. The Spartan coin, or that of the 4-0" 4; wen 
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LXXV. Thetniſtscles, ſeeing himſelf overpows 

ered by thoſe of the Peloponneſe, retited privately 
| from the council: he immediately diſpatched a 
meſſenger to the enemy's fleet, with inſtructions 
what to ſay. The man's name was Sicinnus, a do- 
meſtic, and the tutor of his children, whom Thes 
miſtocles afterwards cauſed to be made a citizen f 
Theſpia, and who became very opulent. Directing 
his courſe to the leaders of the Barbarian fleet, he 
thus addrefſed them: © The! Athenian leader 
4 who in reality is attached to the king, and who 
« wiſhes to ſee the Greeks in ſubjection to- your 
« power, has ſent me thus privately to you: a-cons 
« ſternation has ſeized the Greeks; and they are 
0 * Pg to fly; an opportunity is now afforded 
you of performing a ſplendid action, unleſs you 

« ſuffer it through negligence to efcape you. They | 
te are divided-amongſt themſelves, and incapable of 
« farther reſiſtance. Vou will ſoon ſee thoſe who 
«© favour, and who are inclined to oppoſe you, in 
© hoſtilities with each other.” Having ſaid this 
Sicinnus departed, 


67 Athenian leader. 3 8 
Athenian ſquadrons, is the monarch's friend, 
Approv'd by this intelligence; the Greeks 
In conſternation ſtiortly will reſolve = 
To ſeparate and fly. Let Aſia's fleet 
Her numbers round in diligence extend, 
Inveſting every paſſage; then confus'd 
This whole confederated force of Greece 
Will ſooner yield than fight, and Xerxes cloſe 
At once ſo perilous a war. _ " Athenaid, 


LXXVI, 
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LXXVI. The Barbarians, confiding in this in- 
telligence, paſſed over a large body of Perſians to 
the-ſmall iNand of Pſictalia *, betwixt Salamis and 
the continent. About midnight the weſtern divi- 
ſion of their fleet advanced towards Salamis , 
meaning to ſurround ĩt. The ſhips alſo which lay off 
Ceos and Cynofura?*, removed, and occupied the 
whole narrow ſea as far as Munychia. They drew out 
their fleet in this manner to cut off from the Greeks 
the poſſibility of retreat, and that, thus incloſed at 
Salamis, they might ſuffer vengeance. for the battle 
of Artemiſium. Their view in ſending a body of 
forces to Pſittalia was this: n 
guous to the ſpot where the battle muſt of neceſſity 
take place; as therefore ſuch veſſels and men as 
were injured. in the fight muſt endeavour, to take 
refuge here, they might here preſerve their own and 
ſlay the forces of the enemy. The meaſure was 
purſued privately and unperceived by the enemy, 
to - accompliſh which the whole night was em- 
ployed without any interval of reſt. | 


* Phttalia.J—vvrrakx. Non retuliffem inter REST Attieos 
nifi Strabonis locus aliud ſuaderet. Itaque credendum illum 
aliquando fuiſſe habitatum.— Jacobus Sponius de Pagis Atticis. 

& Advanced towards Salamis. Larcher, in a very elaborate - 
note, attempts to deſcribe the ſituation of the two fleets with 
reſpect to each other in this memorable engagement; but the 
reader perhaps will have a better conception of it from the 
chart to be found in the Voyage du jeune Anacharſis, than 
_ any thing Larcher has ſaid, or that I can ſay— 7. 

70 Cyngſara.— This was a promontory of Attica, posts to 
the ſouthern extremity of Eubcea ; and muſt not be confounded 
with the-place of the ſame name in Laconia. Some critical re-- 
marks on the ſubſequent oracle may be found in Jortin's Re- 


ks on Eccleſ. Hiſt. Appendix Ne 2.—T. 
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ILXXVII. After refledting upon this ſubjed; the 


auch of the, oracular prediction appears inconteſti- 
ble; for who enen e 


ration ſo obvious as the following 
On Dian's ſhore, and Cynoſura's only? gn 


dec When ev'ry ſtrait is fill'd with naval hoſts; © 
When hoſtile bands, inſpir'd with frantic hope, 


« In Athens give wide-waſting fury ſcope.— 
«Then ſhall the youthful ſon of daring Pride 
ee The vengeance of celeſtial wrath abide, - 
« Fierce tho he be, and confident of poyw'r, - 
"For arms wi apts nc, and blood ſhall 
© ſhow'r * 

te O' er all the ſea: She me e | 
From Jove and Victory deſcend to Greece.” 


After the above explicit declaration from Rade 1 5 


ſhall neither preſume to queſtion the authority 'of 


oracles myſelf, nor patiently ſuffer others to do ſo, 


LXXVIII Dipputes Rill continued to run high 
amongſt the leaders at Salamis, who were not at 


all conſcious of their being ſurrounded by the Bar- 


barians. They preſumed that the enemy remained 
on the very ſame poſt in which they had obſerved 


them during the day. 


LXXIX. Whilſt they were debating in G 
Ariſtides, ſon of Lyſimachus, arrived at gina; 
he was an Athenian, and had been baniſhed” by a 

71 Baniſhed. ]-Literally oftraciſed. Every body knows an 
oftraciſm was the baniſhing a perſon by es {ir name 

* 
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vote of the people, althbugh my information in- 
duces me to conſider him as the moſt excellent 
e ef his fellow-citizens. - He immedi- 
ately went to the aſſembly and called out The- 
—— ere m4 
enemy The greatneſs of the impending danger 
prevailing over every thing elſe, he called him out 
to confer with him: he had heard how anxious the 
Peloponneſians were to return with the fleet to the 


. nm 


—_— in Greek. Ohe le b. em 2 dees 
baniſhment, but rather a mark of popularity, and generally 
inflicted on the great and powerful, By this, Themiſtocles, 
Ariſtides, Thucydides, and Alcibiades, were baniſhed. 

By oſtraciſm, a perſon was baniſhed for ten years; a fimilar 
mode of baniſhment was adopted at Syracuſe; and called peta- 
© liſm, where the people wrote the name upon a leaf; peralon: 
By petaliſm, a man was baniſhed for five years 

Perpetual exile at Athens was the puniſhment a , 
and high ae th tem hey df cn tot urn b. 
EN. —7. 

W Mot excellem.]—Z&lion gives a cataloyae of Greekd who 
were alike remarkable for their extraordinary merit and ex- 
treme poverty. Ariſtides, Phocion, Epaminondas, Pelopidas, 
Lamachus, Socrates, and Ephialtes. With reſpect to the diſ- 
pute betwixt Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, the ſame authority 
informs us, chat they were educated together under the ſame 
preceptor, and that when children they were notorious for 
their diſlike of and quarrels with each dther. ' Plutarch ſays, 
that one amongſt other reaſons for the inveterate hatred which 
prevail bor Welk, HE EO Ws 
{ame youth. 
| The circumſtance of their mutually laying aſide . 
| I HE IO NEAT YEITINE LPS 
everlaſting glory ; 


Volt. III. : Dd be 
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he ſpoke to him thus : © It would become us dt 


« any time, and more particularly at the preſent, 


« to contend which of us can beſt ſerve our bun- 
c try”, I have to inform you, that whatever the 
« Peloponneſians may nom urge with reſpect to 
te retiring to the iſthmus can be of no ſignification; 
* can aſſure you, from my own obſervation, that 


« the Corinthians, and Eurybiades himſelf, could 


2 


8 


© not now fail thither if they would; we are on 


cc all ſides ſurrounded by the enemy. Return then 
* fore, aas 


ILXXX. © What you tell me,” ks The- 


miſtocles, © I conſider as particularly happy for us 
« all. The thing which I moſt ardently wiſhed to 


« happen you have beheld : know then, that this, 
motion of the Medes is the conſequence of my 


« meaſures, it appearing to me eſſential that thoſe 
« Greeks who were reluctant to fight ſhould be 


e compelled to do ſo; but as you come to tell us 


« what promiſes us ſo much good, tell it yourſelf, 


e If I ſhall inform the aſſembly of what you ſay, 


« I ſhall obtain no credit; nor will they ſuppoſe 


73 Beſt ferve our country. "ay 
Diſſentions paſt as puerile and vain 
Now to forget, and nobly ſtrive who beſt 
Shall ſerve his country, Ariſtides warns 
His ancient foe Themiſtocles. I hear 
Thou givꝰſt the beſt of councils, which the Greeks . 
Reject through mean ſulicitude to fly. 


_ Weak men Aa he a PL 927 
Is ſtationed, now preventing all eſcape. Athenaid. , 


g | cc that 


1 * 
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« that the Barbarians are poſted as they are.” Enter 
therefore yourſelf, and inform” them how things 
te. are, If they believe you, it will be well; but if 
ce not, the event will be the ſame. For if, as you 
6e tay; we are furrounded, treo ar 
n | | 


LXXXI. Ariltides 1 by r re- 
peared-whar be had before fü: that he was come 
from Egina, and had paſſed with great difficulty 
through the enemy's forces; that the Grecian fleet 
was entirely ſurrounded, and that it became them 
- are for their defence. Ariſtides, as foon as 

ſpoken, retired. - Freſh altercations now 
. leader the rave pre of 
e Wo 


LXXXII. Whilſt they continued kills debe 
a trireme of Tenians deſerted to them ; they were 
commanded by Parztius, the ſon of Soſimenes, 
and their intelligence put the matter beyond all 
diſpute. In gratitude for this ſervice, the names 
of the Tenians were inſerted upon the tripod con- 
ſecrated at Delphi, amongſt thoſe who repelled the 
Barbarians. This veſſel, which joined them at Sa- 
lamis ve, added to one of Lemnos, which before 

came 


74 Salami) Attica was sees by iſlands, but except 
this of Salamis, they were in general barren and uninhabited, , 
Salamis is praiſed in high terms by Euripides, as abounding in 
honey and olives. Euripides and Solon were both born here. 
The trophies of the battle of Salamis, ſays De Pauw, ceaſe to 

DA 2 intereſt 


Weinen IIY 
„ An 
came over to them at Artemiſium, made dhe j, 
number of the Grecian {hips three hundred ant 
re E20 5 
es Nb 5 


IXXXIII The 8 having all their doubts: 
removed by the Tenians, prepared ſeriouſly for 
battle. At the dawn of morning all was in readineſs,  - 
Themiſtocles ſaid every thing which might avail t9 
animate his troops. The prigcipal purport of his | 
| ſpeech was a compariſon betwixt great and puſilla- 
nimous actions; explaining how much the activity 
and genius of man could effect, and exhorting them 
to have glory in view. As ſoon as he had finiſhed, 
orders were given to embark, At this junfture 
the veſſel which had been ſent to the Æacidæ re- 
turned from gina, and ſoon afterwards all the 
Grecian fleet were under fail. Oe, 


ILXXXIV. As ſoon as they WEAK to move 4 
Barbarians ruſhed upon them. While the Greeks 
lay upon their oars, and ſeemed rather inclined to 
retire, Aminias of Pallene, an Athenian, darted for- 
wards and attacked the enemy; when he was ſo 
involved with his opponent, as to be unable to ſe- 
parate, the reſt came to his aſſiſtance, and a promiſ- 


intereſt us; but the Iphigenia in Tauris, and the legiſlation of 

Solon, can never be forgotten. 

To take a circuit of the diſtrict of Attica, i it was adviſed to 

embark at Salamis, double the promontory of Sunium, and 

landing in the Oropian territories, proceed to the mouth of the 

Aſopus,—T. | er, 
3 cuous 
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-10 engageitient © taned Thus, ace ding +06 the. 
Athenians, the battle began. The people of Pin 
a e Ne <P 6s ety ORR 
which had been ſent to the Zacidz, It is 4% 
affirmed that a female figure was viſible to the | 
Greeks,.and that in a voice ſufficiently loud to be 
heard. by them all, it exclaimed, © Inſenſate men, 
N ny: 9 aaa x bens 


& ours? 
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IXXXV. The Artienlin 7 RA 
Phcenicians, who * 8 5 the diviſion towards 
Eleuſis and the-weſt ; the Lacedzmionians com- 
| bated the Ionians, who were in the diviſion towards 
the Pirzus “ and the eaſt. A ſmall number of 
theſe; at the ſuggeſtion: of Themiiſtodes, made no 
remarkable exertions ; but with the majority it was 
otherwiſe. I am able to mention the nanies of ſe- 
veral trierarchs who overpo 


wered and took Grecian 
veſſels; bl I ſhall oy fecit) Theorndſivr, fon o 
Androdamas, and Phylacus, fon of Hiſtizus, both 
of them  Samians. I mention theſe, becauſe on 
account of the ſervice which he on this occaſion 


7s + Eloys.}—So called from Elenks fon. of Mercury.—See 
Pauſainias in Atticis, & Meurfins Attica Lefioner, I. Hi. ©. 20. 
| The Eleulinians' ſubmitted voluntarily to the dominion of 
Athens, on condition of having the privilege excluſively of ce- 
lebrating the myſteries of Ceres and Proſerpine, which proved 
to them an inexhauſtible ſource of riches —T. 

. Pirgus.]—This, as I have before remarked, was the moſt 
celebrated port of the Athenians, A Traft of J. Meurfius, 
called Firwas, coutgins every thing relating w K and Bs antly 


quitjes,-7, | 
D d 3 performed 
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| Theomeſtor was made prince of Saen 


N by the Perfians. Phylacus alſo had his. name rit- 


ten, as deſerving of the royal favour, and was Pre- 
ſented with a large tract of land. They who 8 : 
e 


IXXXVI Avery, great part of the Barben 
fleet was torn in pieces at Salamis, principally by 
the Athenians and the people of gina. The event 

could not well be otherwiſe. The Greeks fought 
in order, and preſerved their ranks; the Barba- 
rians, without either regularity or judgment. They 
nevertheleſs. behaved better this day than at Eubcea, 
and they made the greater exertions from their 
terror. of the king, in x . e 


E fought. 


ILXXXVII. To ſpeak decifively and mio 
of the ſeveral efforts, either of Barbarians or Greeks, 
is more than I can preſume to do. The condu& 
however of Artemiſia increaſed her favour with the 
king. When the greateſt diſorder prevailed in the 


royal fleet, the veſſel of Artemiſia was purſued by 


yy Is whoſe fight,)—It is no doubt difficult to deſeribs- and | 
underſtand accounts of battles ; but whoever places himſelf on 
the ſpot where the Perſian monarch is ſaid to have viewed the 
battle of Salamis, and at the ſame time reads the account which 
Herodotus, or that which ÆEſchylus, an eye-witneſs, gives in his 
Perſz of that action, and conſiders the ſhoalneſs of the water, 
and the ſmall ſpace into which ſo many ſhips were crowded, _ 
muſt think contemptibly of the Marine engagements in thoſe . 


days. I ud on Homer, "SO 
oþ an 


*. 
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an Athenian, and reduced to the extremeſt danger, © 


a having before her many veſſels of 
her allies, and being herſelf the neareſt to the enemy, 
the following artifice ſucceeded ?*. As ſhe retreated 
from the Athenian, ſhe commenced an attack upon 
| a ſhip of her own party; it was a Calyndian, and 
had on board Damaſithymus, the Calyndian prince. 
Whilſt they were in the Helleſpont, ſhe was in- 
volved in ſome diſpute with this man, but it is ſtill 
uncertain whether her conduct in the preſent in- 
ſtance was the effect of deſign, or accidentally hap- 
pened from the Calyndian's coming firſt in her way. 
This veſſel Artemiſia attacked and funk, by which 
ſhe obtained a double advantage. The Athenian 
commander ſeeing the yeſſel he purſued attack a 
Barbarian, ſuppoſed that it was either a Grecian 
ſhip, or one that had deſerted the Barbarians, and 
was now aſſiſting the Greeks : he was thus induced 


WOE WT FOI, 5 


IXXXVII. Artemiſia by this action not only 
avoided the impending danger, but alſo made her- 
ſelf more acceptable to the king at the time ſhewas 
doing him an actual injury. It is aſſerted that the 
King, as he viewed the engagement, obſerved her 
veſſel bearing down upon the other. At this period, 
ſome attendant remarked to him, obſerve, Sir, 


_ * the proweſs of Artemiſia, ſhe has now ſent to he 


1% 4rrifice fucceeded,]—Polyznus informs us, that Artemiſia | 
firſt ordered her Perſian enſign to be takey down j à circum- 
ſtance omitted by Herodotus, but which adds much to the pro- 
enn 

9D di 4 bottom 
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bottom a veſſel of the enemy.” The King was” 
carneſt in his enquiry, whether the ſhip which ak. 
tracted his attention was really that of Artemiſia. 
Thoſe about him, knowing exactly the figure which 
diſtinguiſhed her ſhip, aſſured him that it was: at 
the ſame time they had no doubt but the veſſel the © 
had attacked belonged to the enemy. It happened 
amongſt the other fortunate occurrences which Ar. 
temiſia met with, that not a ſingle perſon of the 
Calyndian veſſel ſurvived to agcuſe her, Xerxes 
is ſaid to have replied to what they told him: 
« The men have behaved like women, che women 
« like men.“ | | 


44a 
IXXXIX. In this bitte” ny Per 
diſtinction fell, both of the Perſians, the Medes, 
and their confederates: amongſt others Ariabignes 
was ſlain; he was the commander in chief, ſon of 
' Darius, and brother of Xerxes. The loſs of the 
Greeks was but ſmall. As they were expert in 
ſwimming *", they whoſe ſhips were deſtroyed, and 
who did not periſh bythe ſword, made their 4 


J 


79 The women bike men. ]-—Xerxes ſent a compleat ſuit of + 


Grecian armour to Artemiſia, as a reward of her bravery ; to 
the rommander of his own fleet, a diſtaff and ſpindle —Polyanus. 
This laſt does not ſeem to me probable, and the anſwer of 
Xerxes perhaps gave riſe to it. The commander of the fleet 
was the brother of NY who died after bung gallantiy 
—Larcher. | 

80 Ariabignei. Icke Artabazanes, book vii. c. 2. 

oi gabinming. The art of ſwimming conſtituted a material 
part of youthful education amongſt the Greeks and Wa 


w 7 
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eo Sullninkd Great numbers of the Barbarians, from | 
their ighorance of this'art, were drowned. When 
the foremoſt ſhips, were obliged to ſeek their ſafery 
by flight, a general deſtruction of the reſt enſued. 
They who were behind, anxious to advance to the 
front, and to give to the king, who viewed them, 
ſome teſtimony of their zeal and courage, ran foul 
of thoſe veſſels which were retreating, | ae ITS 


XC. During the confuſion, many Pheenicians 
who had loſt their ſhips went to the king, and in- 
formed him, that their diſgrace was occaſioned by 
the perfidy of the Ionians. The conſequence of 
this was, that the Ionian leaders were not puniſhed 
with death, bur the  Phoenicians were. While 
they were yet ſpeaking, a Samothracian veſſel at- 
tacked one of Attica, and ſunk it; immediately after- 
wards, a ſhip of Egina fell upon the Samothracian, | 
and inflicted on it a ſimilar fate; but the Samo- 
thracians, who were ſkilful in the management of 
the ſpear, attacked as they were going down their 
adverſaries with ſo much ſucceſs, that they boarded 
and took the veſſel. This exploit was very for- 
tunate for the Ionians. Xerxes obſerving this 
ſpecimen of the Ionian valour, turned with anger 

if they intended to ſpeak in very contemptuous terms, of any 
r 
- Savary informs us, that of the Ægyptians, men, women, and 

children, are remarkably expert, and he ſays graceful, in ſwim- 
ming. Man is the only perfe& animal which learns to ſwim, 
all others ſwim naturally ; in general we find that iſlanders, and 


all thoſe people whoſe country is interſefted by canals, or 
| abounds in rivers, are ſkilful in this manly exerciſe, whilſt thoſe 


living more inland are ignorant of it. 
to 


\ 
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| 'vexed and exaſperated, he ordered them all to be 


beheaded, as being pulillanimous themſelves, they 
had preſumed to accuſe men better than themſelues. 

The king, placed on mount Zgaleos *, which is 
oppoſite to Salamis, was particularly obſervant of 
the battle, and when he ſaw any perſon eminently 
diſtinguiſh himſelf, he was minute in his inquiries 
concerning his family and city ; all which at his di- 


rection his ſcribes recorded. This execution of tie 


Pheenicians was not a little forw ded by Ariaram- 

ts Mons flee nc” te oat 
place from which Xerxes beheld the battle of Salamis. Phano- 
demus pretends that it was from the temple of Hercules, in a 
place where Attica is ſeparated from Salamis by a very ſmall 
ſtrait. Aceſtodorus ſays it was from the hills called Cerata (The 
Horns) or the confines of the territory of Megara. The dif. 
ference is only in appearance. They fought, ſays Pauſanias, 
at Salamis, which ſtretches itſelf as far as Megara; thus Mount 
Agaleos was on the confines of Attica and Megara.-Larcher. 

Zſchylus in the Perſæ contents himſelf with ſaying, that 
Xerxes was a ſpectator of the engagement, without faying 0M 
what place : 

r 
TN oN ayyx: may; =; a. 


He had a ſeat from which he could eaſily diſcern all his wa 
a lofty mound near the fea; from which it ſhould ſeem to have 
been ſome artificial tumulus. The Scholiaſt to the paſſage of 
EÆEſchylus refers the reader to the place before us in Hero 
dotus. Pliny calls it Mount Zgialos.—T. 

Xerxes, who enthron'd 
High on Zgaleos anxious ſate to view | 
A ſcene which nature-never yet diſplay'd, 
Nor fancy feign'd. The theatre was Greece, 
Mankind ſpectators, equal to that ſtage, 
Themiſtocles, great actor. | _ Athenaid. _ 
: nes, 
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nes, a Perſian, and favourite of the king; who bap- | 
pened to be then preſent. Bade 


XC. In this diſater were the Photniciuts . 
volved; the Barbarians retreating, were anxious to 
gain Phalerum; the Eginetæ however guarding this 
neck of ſea performed what well deſerves mention. 
The Athenians in the tumult of the fight over- 
powered thoſe who' reſiſted, and preſſed upon thoſe 
who fled. Theſe laſt the Eginetæ attacked, fo 
har many which eſcaped from the Athenians were 


1 be 1,940 by the TT: 


- XClI; A Thincke weed che bor 
fuln'of N 
Zgina, commanded by Polyeritus, ſon of Crios, 
which was then attacking a. veſſel of Sidon. It 
happened to bethe very ſhip which off Sciathus took 
Pytheas, the ſon of Iſchenus, in à veſſel of Zgina 
ſent to watch the motions of the enemy. This man 
_ almoſt expiring from his wounds the Perſians with 
great tenderneſs had preſerved on account of his 
extraordinary valour ; and when the Sidonian veſſel 
with the Perſians on board was taken, Pytheas was 
reſtored in ſafety to his country. Polycritus obſerv- 
ing the Athenian veſſel, which by its colours he 
knew to belong to the: commander in chief, called 
out in a reproachful manner * to. Themiſtocles, and 

* In a reproachful manner. ]-—The Athenians had accuſed the 
Eginetæ, and particularly Crius the father of this man, of de- 


ſigning to betray their country to the Medes. —See book vi. 
chap. 49. To this wyuſt W Wπ W.. i this 


farcaſm,—T, 
| | bade 


N | okanth | 
bade him 45 how the ginetæ ſhewed their 
attachment to the 9 at the ſame time lie 
ae We ul 3 5 

© XCINt. The Barbarians, whols hips remained, 
fled to Phalerum, and joined the land forces. | On 
this day, they who diſtinguiſhed themſelves. the 
moſt were the people of gina, next to them the 
Athenians, Of the Zginetz, Polycritus was moſt 
eminent; of the Athenians, Eumenes of Anagyris, 
and Aminias of Pallene . This laſt was the per- 
ſon who purſued Artemiſia, and who would not 


have deſiſted till he had taken the enemy, or been 


taken himſelf, if he had conceived her to have bteh 


on board the veſſel which he chaſed. The Athe- 


nian commanders had received particular orders 
with reſpect to her, and a reward of ten thouſand 
drachmæ was offered to whoever ſhould take her 
alive; it being thought a moſt diſgraceful circum- 


ſtance that a woman ſhould fight againſt Athens. 


She however eſcaped as we have before — 
as alſo did many others, to Fan 


XCIV. The Athenians affirin % of 1 


the leader of the Corinthians, that at the very com- 


mencement 


*3 Aminias Pallene. — He was brother to the great you 
Eſchylus. | 
* The Athenians affirm.]—Dion Chryſoſtom relates, that our 
hiſtorian not having received the compenſation which he ex- 
pected from the Corinthians, to whom he had recited what he 
had written in their praiſe, was induced to miſrepreſent their 

| conduct, 


o 
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and fled. The Corinthians ſollowed his 

Arriving. at the temple of Minerva Sciras®,” nos 
2% $oip thei carlos Leleinig re 
bark, which ſeemed as if ſent by the gods "who 
actually ſent it could never be diſcoyered; it ap» 
proached however the Corinthians, who were in 
total ignorance how things went, and when at a 
certain diſtance ſome one on board exclaimed: 


« Adimantus, by thus flying with the ſhips under 
& your command, you muſt be conſidered: as the 
ec betrayer of Greece: the Greeks however are vic- 
* torious over their enemies to the utmoſt of their 
« hopes.” Adimantus not giving credit to theſe 
ae it ws Ron CEE INE the little 


— of tiitianti, a6" the Lay of Bas Plu- 
of Salamis in a manner diſadvantageous to the Corinthians. If 
what was aſſerted by Dion Chryſoſtom were true, Plutarch 
would not have omitted it. I cannot prevail on myſelf to believe 
that our hiſtorian was influenced by either motive. I rather 
think he defired to gratify the Athenians, who were at enmity 
with the Corinthians, Plutarch with ſome reaſon oppoſes. to 
Herodotus the ſilence of Thucydides, the offerings made at 
Delphi, the vow of the women of Corinth, and the inſcrip- 
tions of Simonides, and ſome other poets, of which the hiſtorian 
could not be ignorant. I may add, that if Herodotus had felt 
the motives imputed to him by Plutarch and Dion Chryſoſtom, 
he would not have oppoſed to the recital of the Athenians the 
evidence of Univerſal Greece. Larcher. 

*% Minerva Stiras, ]|-Salamis was e called Schas 
from ſome hero. Minerva was honoured by this name in that 
idand, whence came the ſacrifice called at Athens the Epiſci- 
toſis, and the month Scirophorion,-Larcher. 
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bark, chat they would agree eo fulfer M cb 'S | 
Greeks were not victorious. Adimantus therefore” 
with his detachment made hafte to rejoin” the 
Greeks, but they did not come up till the battle 
was determined. This is what the Athenians affirm. 
The Corinthians deny the fact, declaring that no 
nation was more diſtinguiſned on this occaſion than 
themſelves; er e lb the e in vr 
confirm. 18 4 


5 XCV. Ariftides the Ane fon of * +: 
chus, of whoſe integrity I have before made ho- 
nourable mention, during the tumult of the battle 
of Salamis rendered his country this ſervice : tak- 

ing with him a number of armed Athenians, whom 
he found ſtationed along the-ſhore of Salamis, he 
landed on the iſland of Pſittaleia, and put every 
Perſian whom he found there to death. Rp Ja EE 


XCVI. After the engagement, the Greeks nt. 
lected all their damaged veſſels at Salamis“, and 
prepared for another battle, preſuming that the 


0 Falaui. ]—Amongft other een gs which celebrated 
the victory of Salamis, I find in Athenzus the following anec- 
dote of Sophocles. Sophocles, who had a very fine perſon, was 
alſo accompliſhed in the arts of muſic and dancing, which when 
very young he had been taught by Lamprus. Aﬀer the vic- 
tory of Salamis, he danced with a lyre in his hand round a 
military trophy erected by the conquerors. . Some ſay that he 
was entirely naked, and anointed with oil; others, that he was 
in his clothes, When he exhibited his tragedy of Thamyris, he 
played on the Citharis; and when his Nauſicaa was performed, 
he diſcovered great in leaping with the We 


un A * 1 s 
Ling would recerr:dividghr win 0 wie 
had left. - At the ſame time a wind from the welt. 


had driven on that part of the coaſt of Attics; 


- which is called Colas, many wrecks belonging to 
the enemy. Thus the different oracles pronounced 
concerning this battle. at Bacis and Muſæus were 
minutely accompliſhed,” as was alſo the prediction 
of the Athenian Lyſiſtratus, made many years be- 
| fore concerning theſe wrecks. - It had long eluded 


rhe ſagaciry of the Greeks, and was to this effet: 


"<< The Colian dames with oars ſhall roaſt their 


< 8 cc: food 7.” , by 7's "OY \ * 
The'above happened abe the k ng's e 


 XcvIl. When Xerxes knew how Soak ha 
had ſuffered, apprehending that the Tonians might 
induce the Greeks, or that of themſelyes they might 


be diſpoſed to fail to the Helleſpont and break 
down the bridge, determined to ſeek his ſafety by 


-Delirous however of not being ſuſpected in 


his deſign, either by the Greeks or his own troops, 
he made an effort to conne& Salamis with the con- 
tinent, joining for this purpoſe the Phoenician tranſ- 
ports together, to ſerve both as a bridge and a wall. 
He then made ſeeming preparations for another 


naval engagement. His taking theſe ' meaſures 


cauſed it to be generally believed that he intended 


1 Reaft their fred, ]—Thia paſſage has greatly perplexed the 
commentators ; in the Greek it is gr g, ſhall rage at 


the oars. Kuhnius reads Pevfuos, which both 9 


Valenaer approve.—7. 


to | 
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230 $5 continue where be, Wen and pale e 
His real purpoſe did not eſcape Mardonius who - 
was well acquainted wick his mind. Whilſt Xerxes 
r ge WEIR 


* 


| W 8 


XCVIII. The Perfiah 3 travel „ 
velocity which nothing human can . It is 
ay AS £104 thug 


ENS Mede,» fays Dion 
Chryſoſtom, * that the Perſians do not agree to What js reported 
by the Greeks. They pretend that Xerxes conquered the La- 
cedzmonians at Thermopylæ, and flew their king; that he: 
made himſelf maſter of Athens, totally deſtroying it, and re- 
ducing all thoſe Athenians to flavery who did not eſcape by 
flight; and that finally he returned to Afia, after having im- 


poſed a tribute on the Greeks. It is evident that this narrative 


is falſe ; but it is not impoſlible, indeed it is very probable, that 
the king ſaid this to the Aſiatic nations,” &c.—Larcher. | 
0 Nathing buman.]—Ornrer 0. Valenaer does not approve 
this reading; Surely, ſays he, the domeſtic pigeons, which we 
know were uſed for the purpoſe of conveying intelligence 
very anciently, travelled much faſter. . He therefore propoſes 


| © req ode or 0s, human. Larcher replies to this, T 


wee. 3s that it is not probable that pigeons were uſed in 
roads where public poſts were eſtabliſhed, but rather 


n horfes.” This obſervation has 


no great weight; it is more to the purpoſe that he, refers the 
reader to an expreſſion of Herodotus, in che firſt book, where he 
calls the hotſe, . Le 
prefer the conjecture of Valenaer. 

The regularity and ſwiftneſs of the N poſts cannot fail 
of exciting the admiration of all who attentively conſider the 
ſubject; they are thus excellently deſcribed by Gibbon : 

« The advantage of receiving the earlieſt intelligence, and 
of conveying their orders with celerity, induced the emperors 


to 3 * their extenſive dominions, the regular 
| inſtitution 


n AN „ an 


thus accompliſhed : as many days as are required to 
go ſrom one place to another, ſo many men and 
horſes are regularly ſtationed along the road, allow - 
ing a man and a horſe for each day: neither now, 
nor rain, not heat, nor darkneſs, are permitted to 
obſtru their ſpeed. The firſt meſſenger delivers 
his buſineſs to the ſecond, the ſecond to the third, 
as the torch is handed about amongſt: the Greeks 
at the feaſt of Vulcan. This mode of conveying. 


— — — 


*RCIX: e eiten of che firſt Gare a 
Sdſa, informing them that Xerxes was maſter of 
Athens, ſuch univerſal tranſport prevailed, that the 
Perſians ſtrewed their public roads with myrtle, 
burned perfumes, and all were engaged in religious 
or private feſtivals ; u ee. eee, 
ark ne grin 1 


ue de pits Houſes „ e 0 
diſtance only of five or ſix miles ; each of them was conſtantly. 


c er g by che belp of theſe relays, it 


to travel a hundred miles in a day along the Roman 


ſes? * Mr. Gibbon adds in a note the following anecdore : 


In the time of Theodoſius; Ceſarius, a magiſtrate of high 


rank, went poſt from Antioch to Conſtantinople. He began 
his journey at night, was in Cappadocia (165 miles from An- 
tioch) the enſuing evening, and arrived at Conſtantinople the 
ſixth day about noon, The whole diſtance was 725 Roman, 
or 665 Engliſh miles. — See alſo Libanius, Orat. 22, and the 
ITtineraria, p. 57 2-581. 

| The Senad by Ce 2. Ad by Mees ad 
not eſſentially vary from this of the Romans. 


Vor. ITT Wren #5 an 28 the 
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all the blame to Mardonius. They were not i@ 
ſolicitous about the loſs of their fleet, as anxious 
for the perſon of their king; nor were their dif 
| E 
if. 


C. Mardonivs obſerved that his defeat at 4 
greatly afflicted Xerxes, and he fuſpefted that he 
meditated to fly from Athens: he began therefore 
to be alarmed on his own account, thinking that 
as he had been the inſtrument of the king's come 
mencing hoſtilities with Greece, he might be made 
the object of his vengeance. He thought it there- 
fore preferable to attempt again the ſubjection of 
Greece, or in ſome great effort meet an honourable 
death. His idea of conquering Greece prevailed, 
and after ſome deliberation, he thus addreſſed the 
king: © 1 would not, Sir,” ſaid he, © have you 
© much afflict yourſelf concerning what has hap- | 
© pened, nor ſuppoſe that your reputation has ſuſ- 
te tained from it any conſiderable wound. The 
te ultimate ſucceſs of our attempts does not de- 
c pend o on ſhips, but on our troops and horſes. 

« They; 
o Tore their cleaths.]—This was a cuſtom of the Orientals, of 


which various examples occur in Scripture. See alſo the Perſa 
of AÆſchylus, 5 3. c. Larcher. 


o Does not depend.] — The following pataphraſe on this ſpesch 
of nie by Mr. Glover, is one of the beſt on. = in his 


Be not diſcouragꝰ d, ſovereign of the N 
Not oars, not ſails, and timber can decide 
| | Thy 


5 


6 1 1 N 1 4 
* They, who from their late advantages, fiippoſe 


« all conteſt i an end, will not preſume to leave 


te their veſſels to oppoſe you, nor will the Greeks 


« on the continent dare to meet- you im the field. 


“ They who did ſo, ſuffered. With your permiſſion, 


therefore, our future  exertions ſhall be made in 


e the Peloponneſe ; or if you pleaſe for a while to 
© ſuſpend your activity, it may ſecurely be done: be 
e not however diſheartened, it is not poſſible that 
« the Greeks ſhould be finally able to ehide the 


« vengeance due to them, or to avoid being made 


« your flaves. What 1 have recommended, you 
« will find to mefit your attention; but if you are 


« determined to return with your army, I have 


« other advice to offer. Suffer not, O king, the 
Perſians to become the ridicule of the Greeks ; 
« you will not find us to have been the inſtruments 
* of your loſſes; you have never ſeen us cowardly 
& or baſe. If the Phoenicians, Zgyptians, Cy- 
.< prians, or Cilicians have behaved themſelves ill, 
« jt ought not to be imputed to us: if the Perſians 


« therefore have not merited your cenfure, vouch- 
« ſafe to liſten to my. counſel; if you ſhall not 


> " Pepe to continue with us yourſelf, return 


47 Thy entergrize ſublime. In ſhifting frife, 29 
By winds and billows governed, may contend - 
The ſons of traffic; on the ſolid plain 
The generous ſteed and foldier ; they alone 
 ''Thy glory mult eſtabliſh, where ng well 
Of fickle floods, nor breath of caſual gales: 
Alt the ſkilful coward, and controul - 
By nature's wanton but reſiſtleſs might 1 
Fang man's arm, &c. Acbenaid. 
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* to your country, and take with you the majority 
ce of your forces. Leave me here three hundred 
© thouſand choſen men, and I doubt not but! * 

« reduce Greece to Four * 9 | 


Cl. Xerxes, on hearing this; found his renal | 
ſuſpended, and his tranquillity reſtored. He told 
Mardonius, that after taking advice on the ſubject 
he would give him an ariſwer. Having conſulted 
with ſome Perſians whom he aſſembled, he deter- 
mined to ſend for Artemiſia, whoſe ſuperior wiſdom 
he had before had reaſon to approve. On her ar- 
rival, Xerxes ordered his counſellors and guards to 
retire, whilſt he thus addreſſed her: © Mardonius 
« adviſes me to continue here, and make an at- 
« tempt on the Peloponneſe, urging that my Per- 
te fians and land forces have not been at all acceſ- 
« fary to the injuries we have ſuſtained, of which 
te they deſire to give me future teſtimony. If I 
ce ſhould diſapprove of this, he himſelf engages, 
« with three hundred thouſand troops, to ſtay and 
& reduce Greece to my power, recommending me 
« to retire with the reſt of the army to my native 
te country. Do you therefore, who with ſo much 
« wiſdom endeavoured to diſſuade me from riſking 
« an engagement at ſea, tell me which of theſe 
« meaſures you would have me purſue ?” | 


CII. The reply of Artemiſia was to the follow- 
ing purport: © In a ſituation like the preſeny 
* O king, it is not eaſy to ſay what meaſures will be 
« beſt; but as far as I am able to diſcern, I would 
ce recommend 


e A K 4 
. rectaini your return. Let Mardonius re- 
„ maln here with the number of forces he re- 
quires, as it is his own voluntary propoſal with 
« theſe to effect the | accompliſhment" of your. 
« | wiſhes, If he ſhall ſubjugate the country, and 
« effect what he promiſes, the glory will be yours 
« for your troops muſt be his inſtruments; if he 
« ſhould be diſappointed and vanquiſhed; while 

«you are ſafe, and your family and fortunes ſecure, 
« no great calamity can enſue. . The Greeks, as 
* long as you ſhall. ſurvive, and your family re- 
ec main, muſt be involved in many conteſts, If 
. Mardonius ſhall fail in his attempts, and periſh, | 
ce the Greeks will have no great advantage to boaſt - 
from the misfortunes or death of one of your 
& ſaves. You have burned Athens, Which was 
te the propoſed object of your — — and * 

ce therefore return without diſhonour.” 


* , * 
1 
Ll - 


” The glory will „Ene in e file Gl 
the emperors of Rome obtain ovations, triumphs, and an arti- 
ficial reputation from the ſucceſsful labours of their more bold 
and hardy lieutenants. © Under the commonwealth,” Gays Mr. 
Gibbon, © a triumph could only be obtained by the general who 
was authorized to take the auſpices in the name of the people. 
By an exact conſequence drawn from this principle of. policy 
and religion, the triumph was reſerved to the emperor; and 
his moſt ſucceſsful lieutenants were fatisfied with ſome marks 
of diſtinction, which under the name of triumphal honours, 
were invented in their fayour.”” Speaking of the emperors 
lieutenants, in another place, he ſays, they received and held 
their commiſſions at the will of a ſuperior, to whoſe auſpicious 
influence the merits of their action was legally attributed,” F. 


Ee 3 2" "mr 


\ 
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ClII. Xerxes was delighted with advice ſo con- 
ſacang! to the ſearer wiſhes of his heart; for my own 
part, I am of opinion his terror was ſo. great, 
no perſuaſions could have prevailed on him to ay 
Artemiſia was diſmiſſed moſt graciouſly from, his 
preſence, and directed to retire wich the royal 
children to Epheſus, for ſome of the N 
ſons had accompanied him. . | 


| Civ. ee e a favourite Set 1 the 
king, and a Pedaſian by birth, was ſent to take care 
of them. The Pedaſians oi inhabit the diſtri be- 
yond Halicarnaſſus. It is affirmed of this people, 
that as often as they are menaced by any calamity, 
the chin of the prieſteſs of Minerva Produces a 
large beard; an incident which has W twice 


. them. 


CV. This Hermotimus trevenged himſelf on 
account of the injury he had formerly ſuſtained, with 
a ſeverity, as far as I can learn, without example. 
He had been taken captive, and fold as a ſlave. to 
a man of Chios“, named Panionius, who main- 

ON. my tained 


9? The Pedafians, Sc.] —See book i. chap. 175. Valenaer 
is of opinion that the whole of this paragraph to the end of the 
chapter is ſpurious. It certainly has no buſineſs here, and if 
eſſential at all, would have more properly appeared in book vi. 
chapter 20. The ſtrongeſt argument againſt its being genuine 
is, that Strabo ſeems to have known nothing of it; ſpeaking as 
if he had only ſeen the paſſage i in the firſt book to which I have 
referred the reader.—T, 

94 Chios. — Chios, and the iſlands in its vicinity, were famous 
| »4 for 


F, 4 
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tained. himſelf by che moſt infamous of all craic: 
| whenever he met with any youths whoſe perſons 


F 
them 


n that Me ee DEC: 
revelling in Perſia, ſent for materials to elothe himbfelf and kis 
attendants with purple robes. It was produced from the pur- 
renn. verſe 23, the purple of the 


rag udas returned the 
ents, where 
ie; l 2 


je? 7 
See alſo Ezekiel, chapter xxvii. where the prophet, enume- 
rating the merchandine of Tyre, ſays, verſe 7. Blue and pur- 
ple from the iſles of Eliſhah was that which covered thee.” 
By the ifles of Eliſhah, I conceive'the prophet to mean Leſbos, 
Tenedos, and the ſmall iſlands near them. There were ſeveral 
moſt valued. See Pliny, L ix. c. 33. From theſe two ſepa- 
rately, or combined, were produced the three kinds of 
Arong wicket colour —— — Oak GIN 
pont, inelining to ſcarlet; a third ' @xvgy4c azure of f 
blue. Athenzus fays, I. ti. c. 12; that the beſt and largeſt 
were found about Leſbos and the promontory of Le&tas, 
By the diſcovery of cochineal;” ſays Mr. Gibbon, ve far 
ſurpaſs the colours of antiquity. Their royal purple had a ſtrong 
ſmell and a dark caſt, as deep as bull's Blood, In Rome, this 
was reftrained to the ſacred perſon and palace of the emperor, 
and the penalties of treaſon were denounced agaitift the ambi- 
tious ſubje&s who dared to uſurp the prerogative of the throne,” 
Odeo Oddly iti, 73. Statius in the following paſſage 
ſogme to diffiaguifh betwixt the Goop 26d mmm 


| Quis purpura ſwpe 
"Ge: Tk ae ee 8 L. 4. 150, 
The beſt, or the Pelagia, were fo called, becauſe found in 


. Schol. to Apolloniut Rhodius, I. . v. 461. 
Ke 4 EC. 
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them to Sardis. or Epheſus, diſpoſcd of them f 
a prodigious price. Amongſt the Bafbaflans, 


eunuchsꝰ are eſteemed of greater value than other 


ſlaves, from the preſumption of their ſuperior fide- 
lity. Hermotimus was one of the great many 


whom Panionius had thus treated. Hermotimus 


however could not be eſteemed as altogether un- 


fortunate: he was ſent from Sardis to the King as 


one amongſt other preſents, and in proceſs of time 


became the favourite of Xerxes above ee other 
eunuchs, 


EVI. When the king l. left Sardls e to- 
wards Athens, this Hermotimus went on ſome buſi- 


E, Cabu Ty; baracoong — From this Peculiarity of the 


purpura, the verb wog@vgroxw was uſed for to meditate profoundly... 


—7. 


princes and the families of great men at a very early period, 
and of courſe became an important article of commerce. Black 
eunuchs appear to have been preferred, at leaſt we find one in 
the court of Zedekiah.—See Jeremiah, xxxviii. 7. | 


. « Now when Ebed-Melech, the Zthiopian, one of the eu- 
nuchs which was in the king's houſe, n they had pat 


Jeremiah in the dungeon, &c:*? 

Black eunuchs are ſtill an article of r the eaſt, 
and ſeldom found but in the ſeraglio of the Grand Signior, and 
thoſe of the Sultanas. See Memoirs of Baron Tott, who re- 
preſents their manners as always harſh and ae alſo 
Harmer, vol. i iü. 328. 

Eunuchs are found in the catalogue of eaſtern commodities, 
which, about the time of Alexander Severus, were made ſubject 
to the payment of duties; and Mr. Gibbon obſerves, that the 
uſe and value of theſe effeminate ſlaves gradually roſe with the 
decline of the empire. —7. af 

neſs 


95 Eunuchs.]—Funuchs were introduced in the courts of. 


N 
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' nefs to a place in Myſia, called Atarneus, inhabited 


by ſome Chians : he there met and remembered 


Panionius. He addreſſed him with much ſeeming 


kindneſs ; he firſt enumerated the many benefits he 
enjoyed through him, and then proceeded to aſſure 


him, that if he would come to him with all his fa- 
mily, he ſhould receive the moſt convincing teſti- 
mony of his gratitude. Panionius liſtened to the 
offer with great delight, and ſoon went to Hermo- 


timus, with his wife and children. When che 


eunuch had got them in his power, he thus ad- 
dreſſed Panionius: The means by which you 
© obtain a livelihood is the moſt infamous that can 


ce. be conceived. How could I, or any of my an- 


ce ceſtors, ſo have injured you or your family as to 
—— reducing me from manhood to my 
< preſent contemptible ſtate ? Could you imagine 
_ © that your crimes--would eſcape the obſervation 
* ofthe gocue;dkq/ Inſpiring me with the fallacy I 
«« practiſed; have thus delivered you into my 
cc hands? Abandoned as you are, you can have 
& no reaſon to complain of the vengeance-which I 
© mean to inflift on you.” - After theſe reproaches, 
he produced the four ſons of Panionius, and obliged 
the father to caftrate them himſelf; when this was 
done, he compelled the ſong, to do the ſame to their 
father. Rinne 
and che revenge of Hermotimus. Fo 


#5 Such aua. 
| Qui primus pueris genitalla membra recidit 
Wr | 
Wet — Lithia; 16s 
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. CVII. Xerxes having ſent his children to Ephe+ 
ds under the care of Artemiſia, commiſſioned 
Mardonius to ſelect from the army the number that 
he wiſhed, and deſired him to make his deeds corres 
ſpond with his words. The above happened dut- 
ing the day; but on the approach of night, the 
king commanded the leaders of his fleet to retire 
from Phalerum, towards the Helleſpont, with the 
greateſt expedition, to protect the. bridge and ſe 
cure his paſſage. The Barbarians ſet fail, but 
when they approached Zoſter, miſtaking the little 
promontories which riſe above that coaſt for ſhips 
they fled a great way. Diſcovering their error, they 
aherwards farmed.qud procendatiin 62oguler bog, 


| CVIIL. In rai dn gab 
the land forces of the enemy on their former poſt; 

ſuppoſed their fleet to be ſtill at Phalerum, and 
prepared for a ſecond engagement. When in- 
formed of their retreat, they commenced a purſuit 
with the greateſt eagerneſs. Proceeding as far ag 
Andros without being able to diſcover them, they 
went on ſhore on the iſland to hold a conſultation. 
Themiſtocles was of opinion that they ſhould ſail 
through the midſt of the iſlands, continuing their 
purſuit, andtendeavour to reach the Hellefpont, and 
deſtroy the bridge. This was oppoſed by Eurybi- 
ades, who thought that the meaſure of breaking 
down the bridge would not fail to involve Greece 
in the greateſt calamity. It was not probable, he 
urged, that if the Perſian was compelled to ſtay in 
Europe he would remain inactive; if he did, his 
army 


* 
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—— 
unable either tb, retum to Alia, or ,advance his 
afar her Ib eng e carmph.in the apOen 
tion of any enterprize, he would have great proba» 
bility, of ſugcels, as it was much to be feared, chat 
moſt of the cities and powers of Europe would 
either be reduced by. him, or ſurrender previoully to 
his arms; beſides, this, he would have a conſtant 
ſupply of corn from the annual produce of Greece: 
as therefore it was. not likely that the Perſian, after 
his late naval defeat, would wiſh to ſtay in Europe, 
it was better that his eſcape to his own; coun» 
try ſhould be permitted. Here, he added, it will be 
afterwards adviſeable to proſecute hoſtilities. In this 
nns 


CX. Themiſtocles ſeeing his advice. to fal im. 
mediately to the Helleſpont overruled by the ma- 


Jority, addreſſed himſelf next to the Athenians, 
They were more particularly exaſperated by che 


eſcape of the enemy, and had determined to con- 
tinue the purfuit"to the Helleſpont, even if unſup- 
ported by the reſt of the allies. He ſpoke to them 
as follows: I have myſelf been witneſs of ſimilar 


<« incidents, and I have frequently heard it affirmed 
« by others, that men reduced to the extremeſt ebb 


cc of fortune have by fome ſucceeding efforts re- 
ce trieved their affairs, and made amends for their 
« former want of vigour. © We Athenians have 
« enjoyed this favourable viciſſitude; but although 
ve have thus happily defended ourſelves and our 


* country, 


" - 7 


\ 
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country, and have repulſed ſuch an hoſt ef foe, 
ve refrain from the purſuit of à flying enemy; 

| not that we muſt impute our ſucceſs to our own. 
N e exerrions; we muſt thank the gods and che 
& heroes who would not fuffer an individual matk- 
ed by his impiety and crimes to be the tyrant of 
« Aſia and of Europe; a man who made no diſ- 

« crimination betwixt things ſacred and profane; | 
« who confumed by fire the ſhrines of the gods; 
« who dared to inflict laſhes on the ſea, and throw 
“chains into its boſom. To us the preſent moment 
cc 
« 


is auſpicious, let us therefore attend to the intereſt 
of ourſelves and families; and as the Barbarian 
js effectually expelled, let us ſeverally repair our 
« dwellings, and cultivate our lands. In the ſpring 
ec we will fail to Tonia and the Helleſpont.” By 
this conduct, Themiſtocles intended to conciliate the 
friendſhip of the Perſian, that in eaſe of his be- 
coming unpopular with his countrymen he might 
be ſecure of a place of refuge. The event proven 
his ſagacity ”, 
97 The event.]—It is a fingular circumſtance which I do — 
remember ever to have ſeen remarked by any writer, that one 


of the motives which made Atoſſa urge on Darius to hoſtilities 
with Greece was, that ſhe might have ſome Ionian female ſlaves 


who were celebrated for their graces and m 


See Horace; 
Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo et fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, &c. 
And the eſcape of Themiſtocles to Alte was 10 the habit of 
an Tonian female flave, concealed in a litter, by which means 
he with AP eluded the fury of his incenſed 22 


—7. 
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cx. The Athenians, deluded:by- Themiſtocles; 


aſſented to his propoſal; they had before: thoughr 


highly of his wiſdom, and the preſent inſtange-of his 
prudence and diſcretion induced their readier com- 
pliance with his wiſhes. The Achenians had no 


ſooner agreed in form to what he recommended; 
than he diſpatched a bark with confidential fervants 
to inform the king of their determination, who were 
not to be prevailed on even by torture to reveal 


what was entruſted to them: amongſt theſe was 


the ave Sicinnus v. On their arrival at Attica, 


Sicinnus left his companions in their veſſel, and 
haſtened to the king, whom he thus addreſſed: 


« Themiſtocles, ſon of Neocles, and leader of the 
« Athenians, of all the confederates the moſt wiſe 
and the moſt valiant, has ſent me to inform you, that 


« willing to render you kindneſs, he has prevented 


2 thy. Goonies from er , 


0c when it was their inclination to do ſo ®; in order 


98 Sicinnus, ]——Plutarch ſays it was one of the king's eunuchs, 
found amongſt the priſoners, named Arraces. But as Larcher 
juſtly remarks, Themiſtocles was much too wiſe to ſend a perſon 
of this deſcription, who, if poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt ſagacity, 
could have forewarned Xerxes of the artifice of the Athenian 
commander.—7. 

99 [xclination to do %. Plutarch relates the matter different - 
ly : he makes Themiſtocles inform Xerxes, that the Greeks, 
after their victory, had reſolved to fail to the Helleſpont, and 
break down their bridge ; but/ that Themiſtocles, zealous to 
_ preſerve him, urged him to haſten to that ſea, and paſs over to 
Aſia, In the mean time he raiſed perplexities and embarraſſ- 
ments amongſt the allies, which retarded their purſuit. Lar- 

K that 
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* may now, therefore, retite . = | 
0 Sicinnus ne Þ 14. Non , 


cxl. The Greeks le this declined t to Ne 
we the Barbarians, with the view of breaking down 
the bridge at the Helleſpont, laid cloſe fiege to An- 
dros, and determined totally to deſtroy it: Theſe 
were the firſt of the iſlanders who had refuſed the ſol- 
licitation of Themiſtocles for mohey. He had urged 
to them, that they were impelled to make this appli- 
cation by two powerful divinities, perſuaſion and ne- 
ceſſity, who could not poſſibly be refuſed. The An- 
drians replied, that Athens might reaſonably expect 
to be great and proſperous from the protection of ſuch 
powerful deities, but that their iſland was of itfelf 
poor and barren, and had withal unalterably attached 
do it two formidable deities, poverty and weakneſs ; 
that they, therefore, could not be expected to fupply 
them with money: the ſtrength of Athens, they 
added, could never be greater in ptoportion than 
their weakneſs. In conſequence of this refuſal and 
reply they were now beſieged, 


CXII. In the mean while the avarice of Themif- 
tocles appeared to be inſatiable. He made applica- 
cations to all the other iſlands alſo for money, uſing 
the ſame emiſſaries and language as before to the 
Andrians. In caſe of refuſal, he threatened to bring 
againſt them the forces of Greece, and utterly de- 
ſtroy them. He by theſe means obtained from the 
Caryſtians and Parians an enormous ſum of mo- 


4 ney. 


n 4 
been diſtreſſed, on account of their attachment to 
the Medes, and being informed that Themiſteches 
was the firſt in rank and influence of all the Gre- 
olan leaders, were terrified into comphance. Whe- 
ther any of the other iflands gave him money or 
nat, I will not take upon me to decide, bot I am 
inclined to believe that ſome of them did. The 
Caryſtians, however, did not by their compliance 
eſcape the menaced calamity, whilſt the Carians, 
by the effect of their bribes on Themiſtocles, avoid- 
ed being made the objects of hoſtilities. In this 
manner Themiſtocles, beginning with the Andrians, 
extorted money from the iſlanders without the 
bangs of Grate pes, PF 


CXII.. The land forces of Nai Aker cont 
nuing on their former ſtation, a few days after the 
battle of Salamis moved towards Bœotia, follow- 
ing the track by which they had come, Mardomius 
thought proper to accompany the king, both be- 
cauſe the ſeaſon of the year was improper for any 
farther military exertions, and becauſe he preferred 
wintering in Theſſaly, intending to advance to the 
Peloponneſe on the commencement of the ſpring. 
On their arrival in Theſſaly, the firſt care of Mar- 
donius was to ſelect, in preference to all the Per- 
ſians, thoſe called. the Immortals, excepting only 
their leader Hydarnes, who refuſed to leave the 
perſon of the king. Of the other Perſians he choſe 
the Cuiraſſiers, and the body of a thouſand horſe : 
to theſe he added all the forces, horſe, and foot, of 
the Medes, Sacz, Bactrians, and Indians. From 
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cullars and bracelets ® ; and next to theſe the Medety, 
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the reſt of the allies he ſelected only thoſe, who were 
diſtinguiſhed by their advantages of perſon, or ho. 
had performed ſome remarkable exploit. He took; 
alſo the greater part of thoſe Perſians who wore 


inferior to the n in force, hut ngt in number. 


The aggregate of theſe troops, including the cavalry,, 
was three hundred thouſand men. b 


cxiv. Whilſt Mardonius w employed in . 
lecting his army, and Xerxes 2 ſtill in T heffaly,, 
an oracle was addreſſed to the Lacedzmonians from 

Delphi, requiring them to demand compenſation of 
Xerxes for the death of Leonidas, and to accept of 
what he ſhould offer. A meſſenger was inſtantly 
diſpatched from Sparta, who came up with the 
army, the whole of which was ſtill in Theſſaly, and 
being introduced to Xerxes, thus addreſſed him: 
« King of the Medes, the Lacedzmonians and 


Heraclidæ of Sparta , claim of you a compen- 


« ſation for the death of hpi king, whom you ſlew” 
« whilſt he was defending Greece.” The king 
laughed at this, and for ſome time returned no an- 
ſwer; till at length, turning to Mardonius, Who 
b near him, This man,” ſays he, © ſhall make 
r you a becoming retribution.” The herald re- 
ceiving this anſwer departed. ae 


199 Heraclide of Sparta.)—Herodotus expreſſes himſelf Ss 
yo diſtinguiſh the kings of Lacedzmon from thoſe of Argos and? 
Macedonia, who alſo were Heraclidz, that is to ſay, of the race | 
of Hercules. —-Larcher. 

* Collars and bracelets] As marks of royal favour, FP 6. 
wards for ſervice. See an account of the oy gifts of Terla. 


in a note on the firſt book,  _ 
cxv. 


away by the people of the higher Thrace; who | 


CXVI. Here the king of Biſaltica and Creſtonia, 
a Thracian, did a moſt unnatural action. Refuſing 
to ſubmit to Xerxes, he had retired to the Higher 
parts of mount Rhodope, and had commanded his 
ſons not to ſerve againſt Greece. They, either de- 
piling their father, or curious to ſee the war, had 
Joined the Perſian army. There were ſix of them, 
and they all returned fafe, but their father ordered 

Vor. III. 1 their 
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Ex vs The Perſians, leaving Thrace, camg/ g 
the paſſage, where they eagerly crowded. into theity 
veſſelz to croſs'to Abydos. The bridge of veiſels: 
was no more, a tempeſt, had broken and diſperſed 
it. Hete meeting with proviſions in greater abun- 
dance than they had enjoyed — OI | 
they indylged themſelves ſo intemperately, that 
this, added to the change df water; deſtroyed a great 
number + thoſe -who remained; the reſt with 
Berns 4rrives 26 ie VV. 


5 Cxvill, Then in ao anothes forye—Ic 1 

that Xerxes, leaving Athens, came to a city called 
Eion, on the banks of the Strymon, Hence he 
progeedecd no farther by land, but entruſting the 
conduct: of his forces: to Hydarnes, with orders to 
march them do the Helleſpont, he went on board e 
Pheœnician veſſel to croſs dver into Aſia. Aſter he 
had embarked, a heavy and tempeſtuous wind ſet in 
from the eee | 


2 19: Mir, Richardſon, ee thai e 

Nerres, and his invaios of Greece, finally expreſſes 
himſelf theſe ſtrong terms. 
e ſam up ull; the expedition of Xerxes, upon.the molt 
mottrate"ſcale of the Greek writers, ſeems to be inconſiſtent 
with probability and the ardinary power of man. It is all apo 
ſilks ; every ſtep we take is. upon romantic ground; 
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0 By no _ was the; anſwer, ee me. 


could bg tid. of of this daultirvde „L 
this Xerxes ex * Perſians, let me-how Ks. 
« which of row has ax ing Red. my 
« ſafety it ems depends n yak”. Ao n he 
hid ſpoken, they firſt bqwed themſelyetheſara-hitny 
and: chen leaped. into the; ſea? The veſſel beg 
thus lightened, Xerzcs Wag! Safely. landed in fia. 
As ſoon as h got on 
with a golden crown for preſerving the liſo f . 
king; but as he had. cayſed ſo many Perſiam 
periſh, he cut off his head. 
ela mod brit uach nis 100" gravs an dt 
CXIX, This laſt account oſche retreat of Tefxta 
but particularly from this cataſtrophe of the Per- 
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CXXIII. Aſter the diviſion of the plunder, the 
Greeks ſailed to the iſthmus, to confer. the reward 
of valour upon him who ſhould be judged to have 
deen moſt_diſting during the war, On cheit 
arrival here, the Grecian leaders ſeverally inſcribed 
their opinions, which they depolited upon the altar 
of Neptune. They were to declare whom they 
thought the firſt, and whom the ſecond in merit; 
each individual inſcribed his qwn name, as gaming 
1 Beat of a foip. Jr The firſt naval triumph. at Rane was 
commemorated in a fimilar manner. A pyramid, er rather 
trophy, was erected in the farym, compoſed of che beaks of 
ſkips raken fra the enemy l. | 
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8 avoiding” fom*chry to decide 
which Wey Had purpolely 3 

þ oe cn 6 vai not only eſteemed, but celebrated = 
through Greece as th firſt in ſagacity and wiſdom. 
Not having been honoured by tholg wf whom! he 
conquered at Salamis, he retired for this purpoſe ta 
Lacedæmon: here he was ſplendidiy entertained , 
and honounably diſtinguiſhed. The prize of per- 
ſonal proweſs was attighed to Eu ut thut 
of wiſdom and ſkill to Themiſtocles, and each way 
preſented with an olive crown, To the latter they 
alſo gave the handſomeſt chariot in Sparta; they 
heaped praiſes pon hit, and- when hie returned, 
three tundretl, clicken Soththe? ef tho who are 
calledthe knights *5 were appointed to ater him 
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"hoſpitality and attention, ſtrangers were diſcou- 


bode gay "pp TEE. | 8 
— . che enen 
| a moſt hays, been 4;'progf, of. the extraordinary regard in 
genius of the partans, and the inveterate prej 
. While, at Athens there were ſometimes known, ta | 
1 foreigners c of different nations, all of whom were 
ed 
raged from viſiting Sparta, and if ever they ventured there, 
were The ings joe Goo 
be kajghts, Je Geer is vFT% 4 It * 
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exxv. on dis rund 1 
Athens, Timodemus of Aiphidnd; = man c 
remarkable for Its impfen enmity dguint Te 
miſtocles, pred to Him his ville © Spares n 
public crime. The hond, d ſald, wind he had 
received at Lacedæmon, were not beſdowed out of 
reſpect to him, but to Athen, WW 
tinuing his invectives, © Friend,” fays Therniſto- 
cles, a the matter is thut; if 1 bag bed u Ni- 
« nite d, 1 ſhould not have bern tu diftihguiſhed 
© at Sparta, 8 Wer 

. 2 
8 4 barn KEI 4 56 + 9" weil Laff 
eur. fr 6, | Artabazus, wo 
3 from his 
conduct at Placa, accompanied: the king with a 
detachment of ſixty thouſand men of the army 
which Margonive fd ſelécted When Tees had 
paſſed EIS ehen 
"11 Ih 3 att 

f; be Joubted, 

"ey may fg be not A te 25 Nasen . 
Sah e Laab Fn Cen ee 
|  phon calls the few they had, «mghiars ; and thut , eee 
who were weakby: poſſediedr b See Lare dlybotite 
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Scjonzans, to betray the town into his hands. In 
vrhat manner their correſpondence commenced 1 
am not able to ſay, I can anly ſpeak af the event. 
Whenever they wanted to communicate with each 
other, a letter was fixed to an arrow, and made to 
ſerve as wings, which was then ſhot to a place 
agreed upon. But the betrayer of .Potidza was 
ultimately detected; Artabazus directed an arrow 
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ad wounded 8 Patidiean in the ſhoulder 


the wounded man, who ſering the letter conneftcd 
with the arrow, d immediatcly ro the ma- 
vered: it was not, however, thought proper to in- 
ict the deferved puniſhment on Timoxenys, out of 
regard to his country, and that the Scionrans might 
not in future be ſtigmatised as traitors? but it was 


eanceeted gina, bur it deviated from. ics di- 
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defore Poridzea, when there happened a great over- - 


flowing of the ſea, which continued for a conſidera- 

þo a Ely ena Hr 
retired to.P : | 

more before them, when the ſea burſt beyond its 


hablcanes, who had often witneſſed ſimilar incidents, 


got ſwim were drowned; they who could, were 
killed by the Pacideans from their boats. This inun- 
dation, and thi conſequent deſtruction of the Perſians, 


the Potidzans thus explain.—The Barbarians, they 


fay, had impiouſiy profaned the temple and ſhrine of 
Neptune, ſituate in their ſuburbs, who may there- 


fore be conlidered as the author of their calamity, | 
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uſunl limics with fo vaſt an inundation, that the in- 
repreſtut this as without parallel, They who cou 
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commencement of the ſpring is 
where ſome other veſſels had contirities during 
winter, This armament was -ptineipilly with 
by Perſians and Medes, and was under the coH 
of Mardontes, the ſon of Bagæus, and Artayntes, 
fn of Artachæus, whoſe uncle Amſtres had” ben 
joined to him as his colleague; As the darm of 
their former defeat was not yet ſubſided, they d 
not attempt to advance farther weſtward, nor aged 
did any one impel them to do ſo. Their veel 
with thoſe of the Tonians, amounted to three hung 
dred, and they ſtationed themſelves at Samos ti 
cure the fidelity of lonia. They did net thin iy 
that the Grecks would penetrate fits 
onia, but would be ſatisfied with deſending their 
country. They were confirmed in thiFofftiion/as 
the Greeks, after the battle 6f Salamis, hever" t- 
tempted to ptiſue them, but were content to reti 
alſo themſelves: With reſpect to their affairs at 
fea, the Perſians were ſufficiently depreſſed j| but 
they expected that Mardonins' would do great 
chings by land. n on their ſtation” as 
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* bet the ſting, and 
pppearan "of Mardonts re rouſed the 
Their land army wis not yer got ige. 
ther, but their fleet, conſiſting of a hundred and den 
N 
chides, Fe Was deſcended" in 2 rien 
Menares, -Apgeſilavs,” Eiifipoeratidas, L 
tychides Anaxilans, Archidirrhus;, Anaxandiides, 
Theopompus, Nicander, Chatilus, "Evens, Þ6+ 
Iydectes, Prytanes, Euryphon, Procles, Ariſtode- 
mus, Ariſtomachus, Cleodæus, Hyllus, and 
ffom Hercules. He was of the ſecond roy 
rhily, and all his Mceſtors, except che two nel 
after Leutychides, had been kings of Sparta. Te 
neten 


Ariphron. | 


exxxn. ern WINS Bins 
arrived at gina, the ſame individuals who had 
before been at Sparta to entreat the aſſiſtanoe of 
that people to . deliver Ionia, j arrived amongſt the 
Greeks. Herodotus, the fon of Balilides, was with 
them; they were in all ſeven ld had together 
concerted the death of Strartes, tyrant of Clios 
Their plot having been diſcovered” by one of the 
accomplices, the other fix had withdrawn them- 
ſelves to Sparta, and now dame to gina to per- 
ſuade the Greeks to enter Inis: they wers in- 
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far as Delos. SAR | | 


| 8 they f dien 
e e 
numerous : Samos they conſidered” as not leſs re- 
mote than the pillars of Hercules. Thus the Bar- 
barians were kept by their apprehenſions from ad 
vancing beyond Samos, and the Greeks, notwith- 
ſtanding the folicitations of the Chians, would not 
move farther eaſtward than Delos. Their mutual 
ors hs ape "he "two partir at 0 Oye RY 
tance from each other. 


© CXXXI1IL Whilt the Greeks thus moved tq 
Delos, Mardonius, who had wintered in Theſſaly, 
began to break up his quarters. His firſt ſtep was 
to ſend an European, whoſe name was Mys, to the 
different oracles, ordering him to uſe his endeavours, 
and conſult them all. What it was that he wiſhed 
to learn from them I am unable to fay, for I have 
never heard; I ſhould, however, ſuppoſe, that he 
orly intended ta conſult them on his preſent af- 
_ _ CXXXIV. It is certain that this man went to 

Lebadia, and by means of a native of the country, 
whom he bribed to his purpoſe, deſcended to the 
cave of Trophonius ; he went alſo ta the oracle af 
Aba in Phocis; he then proceeded to Thebes, 
where, with the ſame ceremanies as are practiſed in 
Olyrpia, he conſulted the Iſmenian Apollo; kan 


| URARER at 
wards he obtained-perniiilion by Wh goldy of foine 
ſtranger, but not of a Theban, to lleep in the temple 
of Amphiaraus. No Theban is here permiced to 
confult the oracle ; for when Amphiaraus had for- 
merly ſubmitted to their choice, whether they would: 
have him for their diviner; or their. ally, they pre- 
ferred having him as the latter. 5 
no Theban is allowed to flerp in his temple. 


7 
by the Thebans, a remarkable prodigy at this 
time happened. Mys the European having viſited 
all the oracles, came to the temple of Apollo 
Ptous. This, though fo called, belongs to the 
Thebans; it is beyond the lake of Copais, at the 
declivity of a mountain near Acræphia . When 
this Mys arrived here, he was attended by three 
| perſons of the place, appointed for the expreſs pur- 
Poſe of writing down the anſwer of the oracle. The 


| a7 vein }—From this yes Apa fd th nam of 
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to Athens, His choice of him was directed from 

his being conneche with the Perſians by ties 

canſanguinity, Bobares, a Perſiap, had married Gy- 
gras filter of Alexander, and daughter of Amyntas : 
by her he had a ſon, who after his grandfather, by 
the mother's ſide, was called alſo Amyntas, to 
whom the king had preſented: Alabanday+a.city.of 
Phrygia. Mardonius was farther influenced in em- 
ploping Alexander, from his being a mug of a mu- 
nificent and hoſpitable ſpirit. For theſe reaſons be 
deemed him the moſt likely to conciliate the Athe· 
nians, who were.repteſented ti him as a valiant and 
numerous people, and who he underſtood had prin- 
cipally contributed to the defeaty which the Per- 
ſians had ſuſtained by ſea. He. ceaſonably pre- | 
ſumed, that if he could prevail en them to unite 
cheir forces, ath- his own, he might eaſily become 
maſter of the ſea. ; His fuperiority by land: was in 
his opinion ſuperior to all refiſtance, and a the 
oraeles had probably adviſed him to make an alli- 
rer 
Rr 


- CXXXYIL-Anending to 8 
Alexander, deſcended in the ſeventh degree from 
Perdiccas, whoſe manner of obtaining the throne of 
Macedonia I ſhall here relate; —Tltree- brbthers, 
Gavanes, /Eropus, and Perdiccas, ſoris-of Pemes. 
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Lacan attribureagthe intention of money I _ ls 
Itonus, king of Theſſaly, and ſon of Deucalion; thers to Ele- 
rener end, A. the * . 


be up,by the dau e 
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| queen herſelf to cook for her hand. When che 
bread prepared by the younger domeſtic, Perdiccas, 
was baked, the always obſerved that it became twice 


as big as before; this ſhe at length communicated to 
beer huſband, The king inwhediaely conſidered 

the incident as a prodigy, and as foreboding ſome 
extraordinary event. He therefore ſent for the 
| brothers, and commanded them to leave his terri- 
they ſhould firſt receive hat was due to them. 
Upon this the king anfwered, as if heaven-ſtruck, 
« [ give you this fun (the light of which then 
came through the chimney) © as proper wages for 
« you.” ür ogy "Wy £06] Gre 


| Herodotus, L i. E. 94, faytythatthe Lydians were the firſt who 
coined gold and filver money, and uſed it in commerce. 
D UT ans Moor ui tn 
maſz, See Herodotus, b. vi. c. 125. a 5 
It 8. act r d Pe, BT ey bene thn 
time of Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes. See Herod. I. vi. 166.— 
I. K. 40. 
None of the ancient money of the Lydians, Perſians, &c. is 
now to be ſeen : the moſt ancient of thoſe preſerved in cabi- 
nets are Greek, and of the Greek the oldeſt are thoſe of Amyn- 
tus, of Alexander the Greek. —Bellanger. 
C for bor bufband.]—A thaik, who has the command of 
ive hundred horſe, does not diſdain to ſaddle and bridle his 
| own, nor to give him barley and chopped firaw. In his tent 
he drefling of the viduals: his daughters and kinſwomen waſh 
the linen, and go with pitchers on their heads, and veils over 
their faces, to draw water from fountains, Theſe manners 
agree preciſely with the deſcriptions in Homer, and the hiſtory 
of Abraham in Genefis, —Folag. 
brothers, 
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had cos vith hin, he made a circular 
K with upon that part of the ground on which 
| ſhone, and having three ſeveral times re- 
e eee en 
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him of what the young man had done, and of his '* 


probable deſign in accepting what was offered. 
The king was much incenſed, and immediately | 
diſpatched ſome horſemen. to kill them. In this, 
country is a river, near. which the poſterity of thoſe 
men who were originally from Argos offer ſacri- 
fices. as to their preſerver. This, as ſoon as the 
Temenidz had got to the oppoſite bank, felled to 
fo. great a. degree that the horſemen wete, unable 
to paſs jt. The Temenidæ arriving at another diſ- 
trict of Macedonia, fixed their reſidence. near the 
gardens, ſaid to belong to. Midas the ſon of Gor- 


dius. In theſe a ſpecies of roſe grows naturally, 
having ſixty leaves, and more than ordinary fra- 
grance ; here alſo, as the Macedonians relate, Sile- 
nus was taken. Beyond this place is à mountain, 
n gien. 04 authors affirm that he was a fatyr: me 
confound the Sileni with the ſatyrs. Marſyas is called Silenus 
by ſame writgs, and a ſatyr by others. There was certainly à 


difference byrvias them. the ht wore HF Os ro 
Larcher. 


| 
| 
| 
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called Bermion, which during the winter is W 


ceſſible. The Temme ef ſettled Here, a f. 


cerwards fubdued the ref Knee hs 9 
cxxxix. From * Sele Perdiccss Ales 
ander was thus deſcended: He was the ſon of 

Amyntas, Amyntas was the ſon of Alcetas,' Alce- 

tas of Eropus, Eropus of Philip, Philip of Argæus, 

Argæus of Deed, =O n the inn. 77 


CXL. When Alexander arrived at Athens, as 
deputed by Mardonius, he delivered' the following 
ſpeech : © Men of Athens, Mardonius informs you 
« by me, that he has received a commiſſion from . 
the king of the following import: Whatever 
« injuries the Athenians may have done me, I 
« willingly forgive: return them therefore their 
« country ; let them add to it from any other they 
« may prefer, and let them enjoy their own aws. If 
te they will conſent to enter into an alliance with me, 
you have my orders to rebuild all their temples, 
* which I have burned.'—It will be my buſineſs 


« to do all this unleſs you prevent me; I will now : Fe 
nm fm het Api Ri I. iv. 450. os 


chere was a people of Arabia called Selenitz. It has been 
that this name was taken by the Arcadians, to confront the 
vain boaſt of the Athenians; ſee book vii. I think that the 
name Silenj was aſſumed by the Arcadians before they began 
to diſpute antiquity with the Athenians, A principal part of 
their poſſeſſions in Aſia was called Salonpm, and the cheeſe 
there made Caſeus Salonites, words not unlike Silenus and Se- 


lenitz. The name is preſerved in Silenus, the uſual companion 
of Pan.—7. 


F give 


2 bn AN . 
K. give you iy own ſentiments : What infatuation 
ay can induce you to continue your hoſtilities againſt £ 
* a king to whom you can never be ſupetiot, and 
„hom you cannot always reſiſt: you already 
c know the forces and exploits of Xerxes; neither 
ec ean you be ignorant of the army under me. If 
te if you be wiſe you can indulge no hope, and - 
« ther army not inferior in ſtrength will ſoon ſuc- 
« ceed ours. Do not, therefore, by-endeavouring 
« to render yourſelves equal to ſo great a king, 
te riſk not only the loſs of your native country, but 
the ſecurity, of your perſons: accept, therefore, 
of our friendſhip, and avail yourſelves of the pre- 
cc ſent honourable opportunity of averting the in- 
c dignation of Xerxes. Be free, and let us mutu- 
& tually enter into a ſolemn alliance, without fraud 

<« or treachery. Hitherto, O Athenians, I have 
cc uſed the ſentiments and language of Mardonius ; 
for my on part it. cannot: be neceſſary to repeat 
« what partiality I bear, you, ſince you have ex- 


e perienced proofs of it before. Accept, therefore, 


« the terms which Mardonius offers you ; you can- 
« not always continue your , oppoſition to Xerxes; 
if I thought you could, you would not now have 
© ſeen me. The power of the king is prodigious”, 
L 


112 Prodigious.]—As the word fy is al in Gre oi 
ant in Latin. 


. Lala; 
r « If 


n 
| 
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Il you; ſhall refuſe to accede to the advantagaons 
<« propoſals which are made you, I cannot hut be 
< greatly alarmed for your ſafety, who are ſo mich 


more expoſed to danger than the reſt of the con- 


v ſederates, and who, poſſeſſing the region betwixt 

ec the two armies, muſt be involved in certain ruin. 

« Let, then, my offers prevail with you as their 

rc importance merit, for to you alone of all the 

| pi eo "© n eee de 
ee e e 


CXLI. The halen 2 heard that 
this prince was gone to Athens to invite the Athe- 
nians to an alliance with the Perſian, were exceed- 
ingly alarmed. They could not forget the oracle 
which foretold, that they, with the reſt of the Dori- 
ans, ſhould be driven from the Peloponneſe by a 
junction of the Medes with the Athenians, to whom 
therefore they loſt no time in ſending ambaſſadors. 
Theſe were preſent at the Athenian council, for the 
Athenians had endeavoured to gain time, well know- 
ing that the Lacedemonians would learn that an 
ambaſſador was come to invite them to a confede- 
racy with the Perſians, and would conſequently ſend 
deputies to be preſent on the occaſion ; they there- 
fore deferred the meeting, that the Lacedæmonians 
might be preſent at the decleration of their ſenti- 


ments. 


cxlII. When Aide had finiſhed | feaking, 

the. Spartan envoys made this. immediate reply: 
« We have been * by the Spartans, to en- 
ce treat 
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treat you not to engage in any ching which may 
operate to the «injury of our common country, 


nor liſten” to any propoſitions of -Xerxes; ſuch n 


ec conduct would not be equitable in itſelf, and 
< would be baſe in you for various 
<. reaſons: you were the firſt promoters of "this 
war, in oppoſition to our opinions ; it was firſt 
of all commenced in vindication of your liberties, 
* though all Greece was afterwards drawn intb 
the conteſt, It will be moſt” of all intolera- 
, ble, that the Athenians ſhould become the inſtru- 

* czents of enflavingrGreeee) whe; ut "thihes the 
moſt remote, have reſtored their liberties to many. 
« Your preſent condition does not fail to excite in 
us ſentiments of the ſincereſt pity, ho, for two 
e ſucceſſive ſeaſons, have been deprived of the pro- 
e duce of your lands, and have ſo long ſeen your 


* manſions in ruin; From reflecting on your 
« ſituation, we Spartans, in conjunction with your | 


« other allies, undertake to maintain, as long as the 
« war ſhall continue, not only your wives, but 
e ſuch other parts of your families as are incapable 
« of military ſervice. Let not, therefore, this Ma- 
& cedonian Alexander, ſoftening the ſentiments of 
« Mardonius, ſeduce you: the part he acts is con- 
« ſiſtent; a tyrant himſelf, he eſpouſes the inte- 


« refts of a tyrant. If you are wiſe you will always 


© remember, that the Beten are en 
© and faithleſs,” 


1 


CXIIII. Afier the above Aden of che Spar- 
tans, the Athenians made this reply to Alexander: 


« It 


28 
. 
7 , 
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that the power of the Perſians was ſuperior to 
© ur own: nevertheleſs, in- defence of our ber- 
<. ties, we will continue our reſiſtance to the utmoſt 
of our abilities. Vou may be aſſured that your - 
« endeavours to perſuade us. into an alliance with 
« the Barbarians. never will ſueceed: tell, there- 
* fore, Mardonius, on the part of the Athenians, 
« that as long as the ſun ſhall continue its ordinary 
ec courſe, ſo long will we avoid any friendſhip with 
c Xerxes, ſo long will we continue to reſiſt him. 
c Tell him, we ſhall always look with confidence 
© to the protecting aſſiſtance of thoſe gods and 
« heroes whoſe ſhrines and temples he has con- 
t temptuouſly deſtroyed. Hereafter do not you 
te preſume to enter an Athenian aſſembly with 
« oyertures of this kind, leaſt whilſt you appear to 
« mean us well, you prompt us to do what is 
« abominable'”, We are unwilling. that you 
ce ſhould receive any injury from us, n been 
ec our gueſt and our friend.” IS. 


* 


CXLIV. The above was the anſwer 125 to. 
Alexander; after which the Athenians thus ſpoke 
the mne « That the Spartans ſho 


13 What is abeminable 1 Our anceſtors ſo loved their 
country,“ ſays Lycurgus, that they were very near ſtoning 
Alexander, the ambaſſador of- Xerxes, and formerly their 
friend, becauſe he required of them earth and water.“ | 
It was the circumſtance of their being united to him by the 
ties of hoſpitality, which induced the Athenians to ſpare his 
life, See my note on the ancient rites of hoſpitality —T. 


2 | cc fear 
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c feangour. entering into an alliance with the Bar- 
cc barians ſeems natural enough; but in doĩng 

&« this, as you have had ſufficient teſtimonies of 
* Athenian firmneſs, you certainly did us injury. 
« There is not upon earth a quantity of gold, nor 


« any country ſo rich or ſo beautiful, as to ſeduce ' 


4 us to take part with the Medes, on to act inju- 
ce riouſiy to the liberties of Greece. If of ourſelves 
« e were ſo inclined, there till exiſt many im- 
* portant circumſtances to deter us: in the firſt - 
c 
« powerful, the ſhrines and temples of our deities, 
“ conſumed by fire, and levelled with the ground, 
« prompt us to the proſecution of a juſt revenge, 
** and manifeſtly compel us to reject every idea. of 
* forming an allian beer lo ur conan 
3 Ja B pl eee 


« were of he E ike and/ or pre 


10 7 Fs religion ceremonies; Wer gers it im- 
« poſſible that. che Athenians. ſhould prove perfidi- 
* ous. If you knew it not before, be ſatisfied now, 
e that as long as one Athenian ſhall ſurvive, we 
, will not be friends with Xerxes; in the mean 
* time, your intereſt in our fortunes, your concern 
te for the ruin of our manſions, and your offers to 
te provide for the maintenance of our families, de- 
te mand our gratitude, and may be conſidered as 
e the perfection of generoſity, We will, how- 
F ever, bear our misfortunes as we may be 
ff able, and not be troubleſome to you; be it your 
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« care to bring your forces into the field ped. 


_ © tiouſſy as poſſible; it is not probable that he 
„ Barbarian will long defer his invaſion” of dur 
| e country, he will be upon us as ſoon as he ſhall” - » 
be informed that we have rejected his propoſals? 

| before he-ſhall be able to penetrate" into Atti, 
« it becomes us to advance ba . aſliſtunee ue" 
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